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I AM aware that a preface must be short, if iU au- 
thor aspire to have it read. I shall therefore content 
myself with making a very few preliminary obsenra- 
tipns,. which I wish to be considered as apologies. 

My first apology is, for having throughout my bo«k 
made use of the words lying and lies, instead of some 
g^tler term, or some easy paraphrase, by which I 
might have avoided the risk of offending the delicicy 
of any of my readers. 

• Our great satirist speaks of a Dean who was a fa 
Tourite at the church where he officiated, because 

<<He never mentioned hell to etn polite,—-*' 

and I fear that to " ears polite,'' mv coarseness, m 
uniformly calling lying ancl Jie by their real names, 
may sometimes be offensive. 

But, when writing a book against lying, I wasobUf^ 
ed to express my meaning in the manner most conso- 
nant to the strict truth ; nor could I employ any 
words with such propriety as those hallowed and sanc- 
tioned for use, on such an occasion, by the practice of 
inspired and holy men of old. 

Moreover, I believe that those who accustom them- 
aelves to call lying and lie by a softening appellation, 
are in danger of weakening their aversion to the fiult 
itself. 

My second apology is, for presuming to come for- 
ward, with such apparent boldness, as a didactic wri* 
ter, and a teacher of truths, which I ought to believe 
that every one knows already, and better than I do. 
1* 
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Tl PREFACE. 

But I beg permission to deprecate the charge of 
pre80ii4[>tion and self-conceit, by declaring that I pre- 
tend not to lay before my readers any new know- 
ledge ; my only aim is to bring to their recollection 
knowledge which they already possess, but do not 
constantly recall and act upon. 

I am to them, and to my subject, what the picture 
cleaner is to the picture ; the restorer to observation 
of what is valuable, and not the artist who created it 

In the next place, I wish to remind them that a 
weak hand is as able as a powerful one to hold a mif- 
Tor, in which we may see any defects in our dress or 
person. 

In the last place, I venture to assert that there is not 
in my whole book a more common-place truth, than 
that kings are but men, and that monarchs, as well as 
tBeir subjects, must surely die. 

Notwithstanding, Philip of Macedon was so con 
aeious of his liability to forget this awful truth, that he 
employed a monitor to follow him every day, repeat- 
ing in his ear, " Remember thou art but a man." 
And he who gave this salutary admonition neither 
po$Hued superiority of wisdom, nor pretended to 
possess it 

AU, therefore, that I require of my readers is to 'do 
me justice to believe that, in the foUowing work, my 
pretensions have been as humble, and as confined, as 

thOM&of the RBMfiMBRANCER of PhiLIP OF MaCEDON. 

AMELIA bPIE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTICW. 

What constitutes lying ? 

I answer, the intention to deceive. 

If this be a correct definition, there must hepas* 
sive as well as active lying; and those who withhold 
the truth, or do not tell the whole truth, with an in- 
tention to .deceive, are guilty of lying, as well as 
those who tell a direct or positive falsehood. 

Lies are many, and various in their nature and 
in their tendency, and may be arranged under their 
different names, thus : — 

Lies of Vanity. 

Lies of Flattery. 

Lies of Convenience. 

Lies of Interest. 

Lies of Fear. 

Lies of first-rate Maliffnity. 

Lies of second-rate Malignity. . 

Lies, falsely called L es of Benevolence. 

Lies of real Benevolence. 

Des of mere Wantonness, proceeding from a de- 
praved love of lying, or contempt for truth. 

There are others probably; but I believe that 
this lis contains d}\ those which are of the most im- 
portance ; unless, indeed, we may add to it — 

Practical Lies ; that is, Lies acted, not spoken. 
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8 ICiLTTSTRATIONS OF lYINO. 

I riiaO give an anecdote, or tale, in order to illus- 
trtle each sort of lie in its turn, or nearly so, lies for 
the sake of lying excepted^ for I should find it veiy 
difficult so to illustrate this the most despicable spe- 
cies of falsehood. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE ACTIVE AND PASSIVE LIES OF VANITY. 

I shall begin my observations by definingv what! 
mean by the Lie of Vanity, both in its active and 
passive nature; these lies being undoubtedly the 
mo6tcommon,because vanity is one of the most pow- 
erful springs of human action, and is usually the be- 
setting sin of every one. Suppose that, in order to 
give myself consequence, I were to assert that I was 
actually acquamted with certain great and distin- 
giudied personages whom I had merely met in fa- 
shionable society. Suppose also, I were to say that 
I was at such a place, and such an assembly, on 
such a nijght, without adding, that I was there, not 
as an invited guest, but only because a benefit con- 
cert was held at these places, for which I had tick- 
ets. — ^These would both be lies of vanity; but the 
one would be an active, the other a passive lie. 

In the first I should assert a direct falsehood, in 
the other I should withhold part of the truth ; but 
both would be lies, because, in both, my intention 
was to deceive.* 

But though we are fi:equently tempted to be guil- 

* This passive lie is a very frequent one in certain circles in 
London ; as many ladies and gentlemen there purchase tick- 
ets for benefit concerts held at great houses, in order that they 
may be able to say, ^ I was at Lady such a one's on such a 
niglit.'' 
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ON LIES OP VANITY. 9 

tjr of the active lies of vanity, our temptations to kg 
passive lies are more frequent still; nor can tkeain- 
cere lovers of truth be too much on their guard 
against this constantly recurring danger. The fol- 
lowing bstances will explain what I mean by tUi 
observation. 

If I assert that my motive for a particular action 
was virtuous, when I know that it was worldiv and 
selfish, I am guilty of an active^ or direct lie. but I 
am equally ^lilty of falsehood, if, while I hear my 
actions or forbearances praised, and imputed to d^ 
cjdedly wwthy motives, whenit am conscious that 
tbey sprung from unw<»thy or uninqxHtant ones, I 
Ibten with silent complacency, and do not positive* 
fy disclaim my right to commendation; only, in the 
one case I lie directly^ m the other indiredbf : the lie 
mactioe in the one, ana passive in th^ other. And 
are we not all of us qpnscious of having sometiiiies 
accepted incense to our vanity, which wtitnew that 
we did not deserve ? 

Men have been known to boast of attention, and 
even of avowals of serious love fitMn woinen,*and 
women from men, wh'ch, in ixMnt of &ct, they never 
received, and th^^ have been guilty of podtive 
fidsehood ; but they who, without any contnulictioa 
on their own part, allow their friends and flatterers 
to insdnuate that they have been, or are, objects of 
love and admiration to those who never professed 
either, are as much guilty of deception as the utter- 
ers of the above-mentioned assertion. 8^; it is 
certain, that many, who would shrink with monl 
dii^ust from committing Ae latter species of fidse- 
faoM, are aj^ to remain silent, when their vanity is 
gratified, without any overt act of deceit on their 
part, and are ccmtented to let the flattering belief 
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temam uncontradicted. Yet the turpitude k, in mjr 
opinioo, lU least, nearly equal, if my definition of iy- 
inffbe correct ; namely, the indention to deceive. 

This disingenuous passiveness, this deceitfiil si- 
lence, belongs to that extensnve and common species 
offabehood, wUhhoUmg the truth. 

But this tolerated sin, denominated white lyings is 
a sin which I believe that some persons commit, not 
only without being conscious that it is a sin, but, fre- 
quently, with a belief that, to do it readily, and with- 
out confusicm, is often a merit, and always a proof 
clabiiiiy. Still more frequently, they do it uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, from.the force of habit ; and, Uc^ 
Monsieur Jourdain,^^ the Bourgeois gentle-homme,^^ 
who found out that he had talked prose all his life 
without knowing it, these persons utter lie upon lie, 
without knowing that what they utter deserves to be 
considered as fidsehood. ^ 

I am mfself convinced, thata passive lie is equal- 
ly as irreconcilable to moral principles as an active 
one; but I am well aware tluit most persons are of 
a diflbrent opinion. Yet, I would say to those wiK> 
thus diffi^ fix>m me, if yoii allow yoursehres to via* 
late truth — that is, to deceive^ for any purpose wfaat- 
evei^-^ho can say where this sortof self-mdulgence 
win submit to be bounded? Can you be sure that 
you.wfll not, when strongly tempted, utter what is 
equally false, in ardet to nenefit yourself, at the ex- 
|»ense of a fellow-creature ? 

All mortals are, at times, accessible to tempta- 
tions; but when we are not exposed to it, we dwell 
with complacency on our means of resisting it, on 
our jMfinciples, and our tried and experienced self^ 
demal: but, as the. life-boat, and the safety-gun, 
vbieb oicceeded ia ail that t^y were made to do 
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ON LIES OF VANITT. II 

wh3e the sea was calm, and the wmcfa still, liftte 
been known to &il when the vessel was tost on a 
tempestuous c^cean ; so those iirfio may successfiiOj 
oppose principle to temptation when tne tempest of 
the passions is not awakened within their boeoms, 
may sometimes be overwhehned by its power when 
it meets them in all its awful energy and unexpect- 
ed violence. 

But in every warfare against human corruption, 
habitual resistance to Uttle temptations is, next to 
prayer, the most efficacious aid. He who is to be 
train^ for public exhibitions of feats of strength, is 
made to cmy small weights at first, which are duly 
increased in heaviness, till, at last, he is almost uncon* 
sciously able to bear, with ease, the greatest wei^t 
possible to be borne by man. In like manner, those 
who resist the daily temptation to teU what are aiK 
parendy trivial and innocent lies, will be better able 
to withstand allurements to serious and important 
deviations fi-om truth, and be more finrtifiea in the 
hour of more severe temptation against eveiy spe- 
cies of dereliction fi'om integrity. 

The active lies of vanity are so numerous, bat,at 
the same, time, are so like each other, that it were 
useless, as well as endless, to attempt to enumerate 
them* I shall therefore mention one of them only, 
befiH^ I proceed to my tale on the active lie or 
VANITY, and that is the most common of all, name- 
ly, the violation of truth which persons indulge in 
relative to their age ; an error so generally commit- 
ted, especially by the unmarried ^both sexes, that 
few persons can expect to be believed when declar- 
ing meir age at an advanced period of life. So com* 
mon, and therefore so little disreputable, is this spe- 
cies of lie considered to be^that a sensible 6knAoi 
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13 ILLVSTftATIONS or LYING. 

HUM said to me the other day, when I asked him 
Uie age of the lady whom he was going to many 
" She tMs me she is five-and-twenty ; 1 diereforo 
conclude that she is five-and-thirty.^^ This was un- 
doubtedly spoken in joke ; still it was an evidence of 
the toleration ^eneraJl^ granted on this point. 

But though it is posmle that my friend believed 
the lady to be a year or two older than she owned 
herself to be, and thought a deviation from truth on 
this subject was of no consequence, I am very sure 
that he would not have ventured to marry a woman 
whom he suspected of lying on any other occadon. 
This however is a lie which does not expose the ut- 
terer to severe animadversion, and for this reason 
probably, that all mankind are so averse to be 
thought old, that the wish to be considered young- 
er than the truth warrants meet with complacent 
sympathy and indulgence, even when years ai-e no- 
toriously annihilated at the impulse of vanity. 

I give the following story in illustration of 'the 

ACTIVE LIE OP VANITy. 



THE STAGE COACH- 

• 

Amongst &ose whom great successes in trade 
had raised to considerable opulence in their native . 
cilv, was a family by the name of Burford ; and the 
eldest brother, when he was the only surviving part- 
ner of that name in the firm, was not onl^ able to 
indulge himself in the luxuries of a carriage, country- 
house^ garden, hotJiouses, and all the privileges 
vriuch wealth bestows, but could also lay by money 
enough to provide amply for his children. ^ 

His; ody daughter had been adopted, when veiy 
v^Hing., by her paternal grandmoth^i whose fortune 
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' was ^Dudojed in her son's trade, and wko emid 
wjeU afiord to tak^ on herself all the expenses of 
Annabel's education. But it was with painful nlnc- 
tanee that AnnabePs excellent mother coosenled io 
resign her child to another's care; nor could dhefae 
pre^iied upon to xlo so, till Burfcml, who believed 
that his widowed parent would sink under the Icm 
of her busband) unless Annabel was perrahled to 
reside with ha*, conunanded her to yield h^ mater- 
nal r^ts in pity to this beloved sufl^er. She eodkl 
tii«r^»e presume to refiise no longer;— but sbia 
yidded with amental conflict only too pn^phetie of 
the mbchiefto which she exposed h&c chikiVi mind 
imd character, by this enforced suirender of a mifh 
th^'s duties. 

The erandmother was a thoughdess woman of 
tins world — the mother, a jhous, reflecting b^aig, 
conlinualfy preparing herself fi)r the world to come. 
With the latter, Annabel would have acquiredfffin- 
jomles — with the form^, die could only learn aecom- • 
pSahments; and that weaklv judging personeBeett- 
raged her in hatnts of mmd and <£ara^er whidi 
would have filed both her father and modier wAk 
pain and appi^ension. 

Vanity was her ruling' passion; and this her^nnd- 
mother fostered by everymeans in her posrer. She 
gave h^ elegant dresses, and had her taudit showy 
kcoomplishments. She delighted to hear her speax 
of ji^fsdf, and boast of the compliments paid her 
on her beauty and her talents. She was ev^i weak 
enough to admire the skilful falsehood with niiich 
die embellished every thing which Ae narrated: 
but this vicious propensity the old lady cmisidered 
oiAy as a proof of a lively fancy; and she cga^ratu- 
lated herself on the consciousness bow much hmms 
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agreeable her fluent and inventive Annabd was^ 
than the matier-offact sirh with whom she asBOci- 
ated But while Annabel and her grandmother were 
on a visit at Burford^s country-house, and while the 
parents were beholding with sorrow the conceit and 
flippancy of their only daughter, they were plung^ 
at once into comparative poverty, by the ruin of 
some of Burford's correspondents abroad, and by 
the fraudulent conduct of a friend in whom he had 
trusted. In a few short weeks, therefore, the ruined 
firandmother and her adopted child, together with 
the parents and their boys, were forced to seek an 
asylum in the heart of Wales, and live on the slen- 
der marriage settlement of Burford^s amiable wife. 
For her every one felt, as it was thought that she 
had always discouraged that expensive style of liv- 
ing which had exposed her husband to envy, and its 
concomitant detractions, amongst those whose in- 
crease in wealth had not kept pace with his own. 
•He had also carried his ambition so far, that he had 
even suspired to represent his native city in parlia- 
ment ; and, as he was a violent politician, some of 
the opposite party not only rejoiced in his downfiJI, 
but were read^ to believe and to pr(^)agate that he 
had made a fraudulent bankruptcy in concert with 
his friend who had absconded, and that he had se- 
cured or conveyed away from his creditors money 
to a considerable amount. But the tale of calumny, 
which has no foundation in truth, cannot k>ng re- 
tain its power to injure ;'and, in proems of time, the 
feelings of the creditors in general were so com- 
pletely changed towards Burford, that some of them 
who had been most decided against signing his cer- 
tificate, were at length brought to confess that it 
was a matter for reconsideration. Therefore, when a 
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distinguished friend of his father's, who had been 
stron^y prejudiced against him at first, repented of 
his unjust credulity, and, in order to* make him 
amends, offered him a share in his own business, all 
the creditors, except two of the principal ones, be- 
came^willing to sign the certificate. Perhaps there 
is nothing so difficult to remove from some minds as 
suspicions of a derogatory nature ; and the creditors 
in question were envious, worldly men, who piqued 
themselves on their shrewdness, could not brook the 
idea of being overreached, and were, perhaps, not 
sorry that he whose prosperity had excited their jeal- 
ousy, should now be humbled before them as a de- 
pendant and a suppliant. However, even they began 
to be tired at length of holding out against the opi- 
nion of so many ; and Burford had the comfort of 
being informed, after he had been some months in 
Wales, that matters were in train to enable him to 
get into business again, with restored credit and re- 
newed prospects. 

** Then, who knows, Anna," said he to his wife, 
" but that in a few years I shall be able, by industry 
and economy, to pay all that I owe, both principsu 
and interest? for, till I have done so, I shall not be 
really happy ; and then poverty will be robbed of its 
stinff." — ^^ Not only so," she replied, " we could ne- 
ver have given our children a better inheritance than 
this proofof their father's strict integrity ; and, surely 
my dear husband, a blessing will attendtby labours 
and intentioi^." — ^*' I humbly trust that it will." — 
** Yes," she continued, " our change of fortune has 
humbled our pride of heart, and the cry of our ccm- 
tiitioii and humility has not ascended in vain." — 
" Our jMride of heart ["replied Burford, tenderly em- 
bracing her ; ^ it was /, I alone, who deserved chas- 
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tiMSieilt, And I canAot bear to hear fhee blame thy^ 
M[; hat it is Mke thee, Anna, — ^thou art ever kind, 
ever ceneroas ; however, as I like to be oUi^ed tc 
tkee, 1 am contented that thou shouMst talk of otct 
ptide and our chastisement." While these hopes 
were uppermost in the minds of this amiable couple, 
aiid were <^eeruie the weak mind of Burford^s mo 
^r, which, as it had been foolishly elated by pros 
pierity, was now as improperly depressed by ailver- 
sitjr^ Aimabd had been passing several mcoiths at 
ik» house of a schooI-feUow some miles from her 
fstdier V dwelling. The vain girl had felt the dewi- 
est mortification at this Misht to her workQy proBr 
ptets, and Utterly bunented being no longer able to 
tdk of her grano-mother^s villa and carriages, and 
her ladier^i hcrt-housesand grounds ; nor could she 
hdp tiqmniiqf i^ tiie lens d[ those indu^nces to 
viAoA m^ had been accustomed. She was th^^ 
Som delated to leave home on a visit, and very 
sorry when unexpected circumstances in her fiiend^s 
firflfit|r ^l^ed her to return socmen than she intend- 
eiL She Was impelled also to retiun by herself 
ift ar pdUic ecmch, — ^a great mortification to her dtffl 
eiisting pride ; b^ she had now no pretensicMis to 
Mtiel otherwise, and feund it necessary to submit to 
eiicuitistances. In the coach were one young man 
and two elderly ones ; and her companions seemed 
so wiffiiig to pay her attention, and make her jour- 
ney pleasant to her, that Annabel, who always be- 
liaimi herself an object of admiration, was soon con- 
vimM Ifaat she had made a conquest of the youtfii 
and that the others thought har a very sweet erea- 
tuitf. She^ th^^fine, save way to afl h^ locjpiaeicMia 
yumcaty; she hummed tunes m order to show that 
fliie toud siag; she took out her pesicai and sketch* 
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ed wherever they stepped to change horses, and 
talked of her own boudoir^ her own maid, and all 
the past glories of her state, as if they still existed. 
In short, she tried to impress her companions with a 
high idea of her consequence, and as if unusual and 
unexpected circumstances had led her to travel tn- 
cog,^ while she put in force all her attractions against 
their poor condemned hearts. What an odious thing 
is a coquette of sixteen ! and such was Annabel Bur- 
ford. Certain it is, that she became an object of 
great attention to the gentlemen with her, but of ad- 
imration probably to the young man alone, who,in 
her youthful beauty, might possibly overlook her obvi- 
ous defects. During the journey, one of the elderly 
gentlemen opened a basket which stood near him, 
containing some fine hot^house grapes and flowers. 
** There, voung lady," said he to her, " did you ever 
see sucjh fruit as this before ?" " Oh dear, yes, in my 
papa^s grapery." "Indeed! but did yoa ever see 
such fine flowers?" "Oh dear, yes, in papa's suc- 
cession-houses. There is nothing, I assure you, of 
that sort," she added, drawing up her head with a 
look of ineffable conceit, " that I am not accustomed 
to ;" — condescending, however, at the same time, to 
eat some of the grapes and accept soma of the flow- 
ers. 

It was natural that her companions should now be 
very desirous of finding out what princess in disguise 
was deigning to travel in ajnanner so unworthy of 
her; and when they stopped within a few miles of 
her home, one of the gentlemen, having discovered 
tbsA she was known to a passenger on the Ipp of the 
coach, who was about to leave it, got out said pri- 
vately asked him who she was. ^^Burford 1 Bur- 
ford!" cried he, when he heard the answer; "what! 
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tlie daughter of Burford the bankrapt?''— ^' Yeg, the 
B9xmJ*^ — ^With a frowning brow he re-entered the 
oOiich, and, when seat^, whispered the old gentle- 
maa next hun; and both of them, having exchanged 
If^raoes of sarcastic and indignant meaning, loosed 
al Annabel with great significance. Nor was it long 
before she observed a marked change in their man- 
aer towards her. They answered her with abrupt- 
neas, and even with reluctance ; till, at length, the one 
ivfao had interrogated her acquaintance on the coach 
aaidt hi a sarcastic tone, ^^ I conclude that you were 
•p^dking just now, younff lady, oi the fine ^things 
which were once yours. You have no graperies am 
succestton-houses nozo, I take it^^ — ^* D6ar me I why 
not, sir ?^^ replied the conscious girl, in a trembling 
voice. — ** Why not? Why, excuse my freedom, but 
are you not the daughter of Mr. Burford the bank- 
mptr^ Never was duld more tempted to deny her 
pafentage than Annabel was ; but, though with great 
vahictaiioe, she feltered out, *^ Yes; and to be sure 
my fiither was once unfortunate ; but^^ — ^here she 
looked at h^ young and oj^josite neighbour; and, 
Sjeeing that his look of admiring respect was ex« 
diai^ged for one of ill-suppressed laughter, she felt 
Biesistibly urged to add, ^^ But we are very well oS 
now, I assure you ; and our present residence is so 
Dretty I Such a sweet garden I and such a charming 
h0t4iouse V 

^ Indeed 1^! returned the old man, with a signifi* 
eant nod to his friend ; ^^ well, then, let your papa 
take care he does not make his house too hot to 
hold him, and that txnother house be not added to 
hii ligt of readences.^^ Here he laughed heartily 
aflthis own wit^ and was echoed by his con^MMnian. 
^ ftit, pray^ how long has he been thus again fa* 
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voorad by fortune?^'— "^CHi dear! I cannot lajr; 
but, lor some time ; and I assure you our s^Ie of 
livmg is — ^veiy conoplete.^' — ^"I do not doubt il; finr 
children and foob speak truth, says the proverb ; aad 
sometimes,^^ added he in a low voice, ^^ the child 
and the fool are the same perscxu*^ — ^ So,.so/* he 
muttoed aside to the other traveller; ^^gaidens! 
hot4iouse! carriage! swindling, specious rascal P 
But Annabel heard only the mst part of the M|* 
tence : and being quke satisfied that die had feoo* 
vered aU her consequence in the eyes of her young 
beau by two or three wkUe /t<», asshe temoedtheni, 
(ili^its of &ncy, in whidi she was apt to indu]ge,i 
die resumed her attack on his heart, and continued 
to converse, in her most seducing manner, till the 
coach stoppied, according to her &sire, at a cottage 
by the road-side, where, as she said, her fetiier^ 
STOom was to meet her, and take her portmanteau; 
The truth was,.that she did not choose to be set 
down at her own humble home, whidi was at the 
fiflrther end of the viDi^, because it would not only 
tell the tale of her fallen fortunes, but would prove 
the falsehood of what ^e had been asserting. When 
the coach stopped^she exclaimed, with weU acted 
surprise, ^Dear me I how strange that the servant 
is not waiting for me I But, it does hot signify; I can 
stop here till he comes/^ She then left the coach, 
scarcely greeted by her elderly companions, but fol* 
lowed, as she fancied, by looks (h love from the 
youth, who handed her out, and expressed his great 
rraret at parting with her. 

The parents, meanndiile, were eagerly expecting 
faer return; far though the obvious defects in lier 
diameter gave them excessive pain, and they were 
resohed to leave no measures nntried in order te 
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eradicate them, they had missed her amusing viva- 
city; and even their low and confined dwelling -was 
rendered cheerful, when, with her sweet and Iwil- 
liantton^, she went carolling about the house. Be- 
^des, she was coining, for the fiorst time, alone and 
unexpected ;'and, as the coach was later than usual, 
the anxious tenderness of the parental heart was 
worked up to a high pitch of feeling, and they were 
even beginnbg to share the fantastic fears of the 
impatient grandmother, when they saw the coach 
stop at a distant turn of the road, and soon after 
beheld Annabel coming towards them; who was 
fondlv clasped to those affectionate bosoms, for 
which her unprincipled falsehoods, born of the most 
contemptible vanity, had prepared fi-esh trials and 
fresh injuries : for her elderly companions were her 
father^s principal and relentless creditors, who had 
been down to Wynstaye on business, and were re- 
turning thence to London ; intending when they ar- 
rived mere to assure Sir James Alberry, — ^that fiiend 
of Burford^s fether, who resided in London, and 
wished to take him into partnership, — ^that they 
were no longer averse to sign his certificate; being 
at length convinced he was a calumniated man. 
But now all their suspicions were renewed and con- 
firmed ; ^since it was easier for them to believe that 
Burford was still the villain which they always 
thought him, than that so young a girl should have told 
so many falsehoods at the mere impulse of vanity. 
They therefore became more inveterate against her 
poor father than ever; and, though their fiorst visit to 
the metropolis was to the gentleman in question, it 
was now impielled by a wish to injure, not to serve,. 
htm. How dififerently would they have felt, had the 
vain and fidse Annabel allowed die coach to set her 
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doiVn at her fiither^s lowly door I and had they be- 
held the intoior arrangement of his house and &• 
nuljrl Hadthey seen neatness and order mvingal* 
traction to cheap and ordinaiy furniture ; nad they 
beheld the simple meal spread out to welcome the 
wanderer home, and the Bible and Prayer-book 
ready fikr the evening service, whidi was deferred 
till it could be shared again with heir whose return 
would add fervour to the devotion of that worriiip- 
[Hng fiunily, and would call forth additional expres* 
sions of thanksgiving! 

Hie dwelling of Burford was that of a man im* 
INTOved by trials past ;— of one who looked forward 
wkh thankftifaiess and hope to the renewed posses- 
rion of n competence, in the belief that he shonkl 
now be able to make a wiser and holier use of it 
than he had done before. His wife had needed no 
mieh lesson ; though, in the humilitvof her heart,she 
thcNight otherwise; and she had helped her husband 
to imivess on the yielding minds ot her boys, who 
(happier than their sister) had never left her, Ihat.a 
season of worldly humiliation is more safe and bles* 
sed than one a( worldly prosperity— -while their 
Welch cottage and wild mountain garden had been 
converted, by her resources and her example, into a 
scene of such rural industry and innocent amuse* 
ment, that they could no longer regret the splendid 
house and grounds which they had Ix^n obhged to 
resign. The erandmother,indeed, had never ceased 
to mourn and to murmur; and, to her, the hqw of 
seeing a retuni of iHighter days, by means cf a n«w 
partnerriiip, was beycmd measure delightful, Bui 
she was doomed to be disappointed, throu^ diose 
errors in the chiU of her adopti<m which she had at 
fcUBSt enooiBaged, if she had not occasioned. 

uigmzeoDy-^OOgle 
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Jt was with even clamorous delight, that Annabel, 
after this absence of a few months, was welcomed 
•by her brothers: the parents^ welcome was of a 
auieter, deep» nature; while the grandmother ^s 
nrat solicitude was to ascertain how she looked ; and 
havmgconvinced herself that she was returned hand- 
some than ever, her joy was as loud as that of the 
boys. — ^^ Do come hither. Bell," said one of her bro- 
thers — ''*' we have sa much to show you ! The old cat 
has sudi nice kittens !" — " Yes ; and my rabbits have 
all young ones!" cried another. — ^*' And I and mam- 
ma," cned the third boy, "have put large stones 
into the bed of the mountain rill ; so now it makes 
siich a nicQ noise as it flows over them ! Do come, 
Bell; do, pray, come with us!" — ^but the evening 
duties were first to be performed; and performed 
tfiey were, with more than usual solemnity : but after 
them Annabel had to eat her supper; and she was 
so engrossed in relating her adventures in the coach, 
and with describing the attentions of her compa* 
nions, that her poor brothers were not attended to. 
In vain did her mother say, " Do, Annabel, ^ with 
your brotlieis !" and add, " Go now ; for it is near 
thw bed-time !" She was too fond of hearing her- 
self talk, and of her grandmother ^s flatteries, to be 
willing to leave the room ; and though her mother 
was disap{>ointed at her selfishness, she could not 
bear to chide her on the first night of her return. ^ 

When Annabel was alone witfi her grandmother, 
Ae ventured to communicate to her what a fearfiil 
consciousness of not having done right had led her 
to conceal fi-om her parents; and after relating 
all that had passed relatire to the trmi and flowers, 
she rqieated the cruel question of the old man, " Are 
you nod the daughter of Mr. Burford the bankrupt?" 
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and owned what her reply was : on which her ^grand- 
mother exclaimed, with great emotion/^ Unthinking 
girl ; you know not what injury you may have done 
your mther !^^ She then asked for a particular descrip- 
tion of the persons of the old men, saying," Well, weu, 
it cannot be helped now — ^I may be mistaken ; but be 
sure not to tell your mother what you have told me/^ 

For some days after Annabel's return, all went on 
well; and their domestic felicity would have been so 
complete, that Burford and his wife would have much 
disliked any idea of change, had their income been 
suffident to give their boys good education ; but, as 
it was only just sufficient for their maintenance, they 
looked forward with anxious expectation to the am- 
val of a summons to London, and to their expected 
residence there. Still the idea of leaving their pre- 
sent abode was really painfiil to all, save Annabel 
and her grandmother. They thought the rest of tte 
family devoid of proper spirit, and declared that 
living in Wales was not living at all. 

But a stop was now put to eager anticipations on 
the one hand, or of tender regrets on the other ; for^ 
while Burford was expecting daily to receive remit- 
tances from Sir James Albeiry, to enable him to 
transport himself and his family to the metropobtv 
that gentlemen wrote to him as follows : 
" Su-, 

" All connection between us is for ever at an end ; 
and I have given the share in my business which 
was intended for you, to the worthy man who has so 
lon^ solicited it. I thought that I had done you in- 
justice, sir ; I wished therefore to make you amends. 
"but I find you are what you are represented to be, 
a fraudulent bankrupt; and your certificate rum 
will never be signed. Should you wonder what has 
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oecagjoned this €kMg% in my feeliiiffs aad proceed- 
ings, I am at liberty toinfixm yon that your d«ii|^- 
ipr traveOed in a stage cooieh, a few days ago, with 
your two principal creditors; and I am desired to 
add, that ddldrm andfool^ speak tndh. 

** James ALSfiRRr.'* 
When Burford had fimshed reading d^s letter, 
it fell from his grasp, and clasping his hands con- 
vulsively together, he exclaimed, ^ Ruined and cBs- 
Eaced fcH: ever T^ then rushed into lus own eham* 
X. His terrified wife followed him wkh the nn- 
i^ad letter in hor hand, lodting the kiquines whidi 
she could not utter. — ^ Read that,^^ he repKed, 
^^and see that Sir James Alberry deems me a vft- 
lain r^ She did read, and with a shaking fi'aoie ; 
but it was not the false accusation of her husband, 
nor the loss of the expected partn^ship, titait liiftt 
agitated her firm nerves, and firmer mmd ; it w«i 
the painfiil conviction, that Annabel, hj some mem^ 
unknown to her, had been the cause of this joiis- 
' chief to her jGsttherr; — a conviction wfaidi cotter- 
^ aMy increased BuifcMtl's agmy, whra she pcMs^ 
out (he passa^in Sir Jameses letter aHudiqig to An* 
nabd, who was immediatehr samjnmied, and de- 
sii^ to explain Sir James^a n^terious meaning. 
^^ Dear me ! papa,^^ cried she, dianging edtour, ^ I 
am sure, if I had thought, — I am sure I could tiot 
tihinky— nast^, ill-natured dd man! I am swe ) onlv 
9ajd-*^^^ ««But what £d you sav V^ cried her agl- 
tated &ther. — ^^^ I can explain all,^^ said his mother, 
who had entared uncalled £»*, and read the letter* 
She then repeated what Annabd had tokl, but so^ 
tening it as much as she could;— 4iowever,i3he tcM 
enough to show the agoni^dqe parents Aat tbf»r 
ch3d was not onl^ the cause ofdisaf^intment and 
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displace to them, but a mean, vain-dcMioiif, and 
^picable liar ! ^^ The only amends which you can 
now make us,^^ said Burfi^rd, ^^ is to tell the whofe 
truth, unhappy child I and then we must see what 
can be done ; for my reputation must be cleared, 
even at the painfiil expense of exposing you.'^ Nor 
was it long before the mortified Annabel, njth a 
heart awak^ied to contrition by her mother^s gentle 
reproo&, and the tender teachings of a mother^s love, 
made an ample ccmfession of afi that had passed in 
the stage coach ; on hearing which, Burford instant- 
ly resolved to set (^ for London. But how was he 
to get thither ? He had no money ; as he had re* 
cently been obligied to pay some debts of his stOl 
thoughtless and extrava^nt mother; nor could he 
bear to Ikhtow of his nei^bour what he was afiraud 
he might be for some time unable to return. ^* Cniel, 
unprincipled girl 1^^ cried he, as he paced their little 
roomin agony; ^^ see to what misery thou hastre^ 
duced thy father ! However, I must go to London 
Hnmediately, though it be (m foot^' ^^ Well, r^dly, 
I don^t see any veiy great harm in what the poor 
child did,^^ cr£eid his mother, distressed at seeing 
Annabel's tears. ♦* It was very tiymg to ner to be 
reproached with her father's bankriiptcv and her fid* 
lelk fortunes ; and it was very natural mr har to say 
what she did.'' ^^ Natural!" exclaimed the indig- 
nant mother ; '^ natural for my child to utter folse- 
bood cm falsehood, and at the instigation of a mean 
vanity I Natural for my chM to shrink 6tom the 
avowal of. poverty, which^as unattended with dis- 
grace ! On ! make us not more wretched than we 
Pwe before, bv trying to lessen Annabel's fouUs in 
her own eyes I Our only comfort is the b^pe that 
die k (^shuned of herself." '' Butneither her Aame 
3 
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Qitence,^* cried Burford, *^ will give me the 
kest meaiMi of repairing the effects of her error, 
iowever, as I cannot ride, I must walk to London ;^* 
ndiHe his wife, alarmed at observing the dew of 
weakness which stood upon his brow, and the fiunt 
flush which overspread his cheek, exclaimed, '^ But 
win not writing to Shr James be sufficient ?^' ^* No. 
My appearance will corroborate my assurances too 
wdL The only writing necessaiy will be a detafl 
fiom Annabel of all that passed in the coach, anda 
confession of her fault ^^ ^^ What ! exact from your 
child such a disgraceful avowal, William P^ cried 
the anpry grandmodier. *^ Yes; for it is a punish- 
ment chie to her transgression ; and she may think 
herself happy if its consequences end here.'^— 
*^ Here^s a niss, indeed, about a little harmless puf^ 
flng and white Ivinff 1'^ ^ Harmless !^^ replied Bur* 
fold, in a tone or indignation, while his wife exclaim- 
ed,in the agony of a wounded spirit, ^^Ohl mother* 
mother I do not make us deplete, more tlum we al- 
ready do, that fatal hour when we consented to sur- 
render our dearest duties at the call of compasskm 
for your sorrows, and entrusted the care ci our 
child^s precious soul to your erroneous tenderness I 
But, I trust that Annabel deeply feek her sinfidness, 
and that the effects of a mistaken education may 
have been counteracted in time.^' 

The next day, having orocured the necesEAiy do- 
cument from Annabel, Burford set off on his jour- 
ney, intending to travel occasionally on the tops of 
coaches, being weD aware that he was not in a stale 
of health to mSk the whole way. 

In the meanwhile. Sir James Albeny, the London 
merchant, to whom poor Burford was then pursuing 
his k>ng and difficult journey, was b^nnii^ to sUs* 
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pect that he had acted hastily; .and, p^aps, an- 
justly. He had unritten his distressiog letter in the 
moments of his first indication, on hearii^ the 
statement of the two creditors; and he had more- 
over written it under their dictation ; — ^and, as the 
person who had long wished to be admitted into 
partnership with him happened to call at the same 
time, and had taken advanta^ of Bucford^s sup^ 
loosed delinquency, he had, without further hesita- 
tion, granted his request But as Sir James, though 
a n»A, was a kmd-htarUd man, when his angry 
feelings had subsided, the rebound of them was in 
&vour of the poor accused; and he reproached 
himself for havuiff condemned and punished a sup- 
posed cidprit, before he was even heard in his de- 
fence. Therefore, having invited Burford^s aecu* 
ters to return to dinner^ he dismissed them as soon 
as he could, and went in search of his wife, wish* 
in^, but not expecting, his hasty proceeding to re- 
ceive the approbation of her candid spirit and dis- 
criminating judgment. ^^ What is all this 7^' cried 
Lady Alberry,when he had done speaking. ^Is it 

Kssible that, on the evidence of diese two men,who 
ve shown themselves inveterate enemies oif the 
poor bankrupt, you have broken your pr6mise to 
Kim, and oledged it to another ?^^ «^ Yes ; and my 
letter to Burford is gone. I wish I had shown it to 
you before it went ; but, surely Burford^s child could 
not have told them falsehoods.^^ ^'That depends 
on Iter education.^^ "True, Jane; and she was 
brought up, you know, by that paraeon, her mo- 
ther, who cannot do wrong.** "No; she was 
brought up by that weak woman, her grandmo- 
ther, who is not likely,! fear, everto do right. Had 
her pious mother educated her, I shodd have been 
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flure that Annabel Burford could not have told a 
lie. However, I shall see, and interrogate the ac* 
cusers. In the meanwhile, 1 must regret your ex 
cessive precipitancy.^^ 

As Lady AJberry was a woman who scrupulously 
performed all her religious and moral duties, she 
was, consequently, always observant of that holy 
copmiand, ^^ not lo take up a reproach against her 
neighbour. *^ She was^ therefore, very unwilhng to 
beheve the truth of this chsu^se against Burford^ 
and thought that it wa» more likely an ill-educated 
girl should teU a falsehood, which had also, per- 
haps, been magnified by involuntary exaggeration, 
than that the husband of such i^ woman as Anna 
Bitfford should be the delinquent which his old 
creditors described him to be. For she had in for- 
mer days, been thrown into society with Burfbrd^s 
wife, and felt attracted towards her by the strong 
iett of all sympathies, diat of entire unity on those 
subjects most connected with our welfare here and 
hereafter; those sympathies which can convert 
strangers into fiiends,and draw them together in 
the endurinff ties of pure, Olrisdan love. ^^No, no,^* 
said she to herself; ^ the hc^ov^, husband of such 
a woman cannot be a viuam '^ and «the awaited, 
with benevolent impatience, the arrival of her ex- 
pected guests. 

They came, accompanied l^ Charles Danv^v, 
AnnabePs young fellow-traveller, who was nephew 
to one of them ; and Lady Alberry lost no time* in 
drawing firom them an exact detail of all that had 
passed. ^ And this girl, you say, was a f<N^ard, 
conceited, set-up being, full of herself and her ac- 
eonqsGshments ; in short, the creature of vanit^.^* 
"* Yes/' replied one of the old men, ^' it was quite 
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a comedy to look at her and hear her V^ **Biit 
¥^at says my young friend ?*^ "' The same, ^e 
is Teiy [nretty ; but a model <rf*afl^tation, boasting, 
and vanity. Now she was hanging her head on 
one side — ^tben looking ' languishingly with her 
eyes ; — aiid when my uncle, coarsely ^^bb I thouj^t, 
talked of her father as a bankrupt, her expression 
of angry mortification was so ludicrous, that I couU 
scarceljr help laughing. Nay, I do assure yoii,V 
he continued, ^^ that had we been left akme a few 
minutes, I should have been made the confidant of 
her love-affairs ; for she sighed deepfy once, and 
fusked me, with an affected lisp, if I cud not think 
it a dangerous thing to have a too susceptiUe 
heart ?^* As he said this, after the manner m An- 
nabel; both the old men exclaimed, ^^ Admirable ! 
that is she to the life ! Lthink that I see her and 
hear her !'^ '^ But I dare say,^^ taid Lady Albeny 
gravely, ^' that you paid her compUments, and pie- 
tended to admire her notwithstanding.^^ *^ 1 own 
it ; for how^ could I refuse the incense which every 
look and gesture demanded?^- ^^A principle <^ 
truth, young man I would have enabled you to do 
it. What a fine lesson it would be, for poor flat- 
teied women, if we couM know how meanly men 
think of us, even when they flatter us ^e most^^ 
>* But, dear Lady Albeny, this girl seemed to me 
a mere chiM ; a coquette ctf'the nurseiy : still, had 
die been older, her evident vanity would have se- 
cured me against her beauty.^^ ** You are mista- 
ken, Charles ; this chiM is abnost seventeen. But 
now, gentlemen, as jwt men^ I appeal to yon aD, 
M4iether it% not more likely that tius vain-ffI<mous 
^1 told lies, than that her father, the hud^md oS 
one of the best of women, should be guilty of the 
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grossest cUshonesty V^ ^' I must confess, Jane, tbal 
you have convinced me,'^ said Sir James ; but the 
two creditors only frowned, and spoke not. ^^ But 
consider,^' said this amiable advocate ; ^^ if the 
girPs habitation was so beautiful, ^as it not in- 
consistent with her boasting propensities that she 
should not choose to be set down at it ? And if her 
father stiU had carriages and servants, would they 
not have been sent to meet her ? And if he were 
realfy hch, would she have been allowed to travel 
alone in a stage coach ? Impossible ; and I con- 
jure you to suspend your severe judgment of an un- 
fortunate man, till you. have sent some one to see 
how he really lives." 
*^ I am forced to return to Wynstaye to-morrow," 

f fowled out Charles's uncle ; ^^ therefoie, sup|>ose 
go myself." ^^ We had fixed to go into Wales 
ourselves next week," replied Lady Alberry, " on 
a visit to a dear fiiend who lives not far from Wyn« 
staye. Therefore, what say you. Sir James? Had 
we not better go with our mend ? For if you have 
done poor Burford iiqustice, the sooner you make 
him reparation, and in person^ the better." To 
this {nx>posal Sir James ^adly assented f and they 
flfetoff for Wales the next day, acc5m'panied by the 
unde and the nephew. 

As Lady Alberry was going to her chamber, <Mi 
the second night of their journey, she was startled 
by the sound of deep groans, and a sort of delirious 
raving, from a halPopen door. ^^ Surely," said she 
to the landlady, who was conducting her, ^« there is 
some one very ill in that room." ^^ Oh dear! yes 
my lady ; a poor man who wasf picked^p on Ihe 
road yeatoday* He had walked all the way fitmi 
the heart of Wales, till he was so tired, he got on a 
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coach ; and he supposes that, from weakness, he fell 
off in the night ; and not being missed, he lay' till 
he was found and brought hither*^' ^^ Has any medi- 
cal man seen him ?'* " Not yet ; for our surgeon 
lives a good way ; and as he had his senses when 
he first came, we hoped he was not much hurt 
He was able to tell us that he only wanted a gairret, 
as he was very poor ; and yet, my lady, he looks 
and speaks so like a gentleman !^^ >^ Poor creature !- 
he must be attended to, and a medical man sent 
for directly, as he is certainly not sensible nam.'^'* 
^^ Haiic I he is ravings again, and all about his wife) 
and I cannot tell what/^ '^ I should like to see 
him,^' said Lady Alberry, whose heart always yearned 
towards the afflicted ; ^^ and I think that I am my- 
self no bad doctor." Accordingly she entered the 
room just as the sick man exclaimed in his delirium, 
" Cruel Sir James ! I a fraudulent . . . • Oh I mjr 
dearest Anna I" . . . . and Lady Alberry recogm* 
zed, in the poor raving being before her, the calum* 
niated Burford I ^^ I know him 1" she cried, burst- 
ing into Xears ; " we will be answerable for all ex-" 
penses." She then went in search of Sir James ; 
and having prepared him as tenderly as $he could 
fcMT file painful scene which awaited him, she led him 
to the bed-side of the unconscious invalid ; — ^then, 
while Sir James, shocked and distressed beyond mea- 
sure, interrogated the landlady. Lady Alberry exami- 
ned the nearly thread-bare coat of the supposed rich 
man^ which lay on, the bed, atid searched for the 
slenderly-filled purse, of which he had himself splb- 
ken. She found there Sir James's letter, which hadf 
she«doubte(tnot, occasioned his journey and his ill- 
ness. ; and which, therefore, in an agony of repent* 
ant feeling, her husband tore into atoms. In the 
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same pocket he found AnnabePs confession ; and 
when they left the chamber, having vainly waited in 
hopes (^being recognized bv the poor invalid, they 
returned to their fellow-travellers, carrying with them 
the evidences of Burford^s scanty means, in corrobo* 
ration of the tale of suffering and fatigue which they 
had to relate. ^^ See,^' said Lady Aft>erry, holding 
up the coat, and ^nptying the purse on the table, 
^ are these tfie signs of c^ulence? and is travelling 
on foot, in a hot June day,a proof of splendid living?^* 
While the harsh creditor, as he listened to the tale 
of delirium, and read the confession of Annabel, 
regretted the hasty credence which he had given 
to her falsehoods. 

But what was best to be done ? To send for Bur- 
ford^s wife ; — and, till she arrived to nurse him. Sir 
James and Lady Alberry declared that they would 
not leave the mn. It was therefore agreed that the 
nephewshottld go to Burford^s house in the barouche 
and escort his wife back. He did so ; and while 
Annabel, lost in painfiil thought, was walking on the 
road, she' saw the barouche driving up, with her 
young fellow-traveller in it As it requires great 
soflfering to subdue such overweening vanity as An- 
aabdVi, her first thought, on seeing him, was, that 
her jott^ifiil beau was a young heir, who had travel- 
led m disguise, and was now come in state to make 
her an oner ! She therefore blushed with pleasure 
as he approached, and received his bow with a coun- 
tenance of joy. But his fece expressed no answer- 
ing pleasure ; and, coldfy passinff her, he said his 
busjiim was with her mother, vmo, alarmed, she 
scattely knew why, stood trembling at the do<Mr ; 
nor waa she less alarmed when the feeling youth 
toM his errand, in broken and feltering accents, and 
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defivoed Lady Albenry^s letter. '' Annabel moat 

Ewith me!'^ said her mother, in a deep and so- 
an tone. Then, lowering her voice, because un« 
willing to rqnrove her before a stranger, she added, 
*^ Yes, my child ! thou must go to see the effects of 
&y errors, and take sad, but salutary waminff for 
the rest of thy Hfe. We shall not detain you long, 
sir," she continued, turning to Charles Danvers; 
*' our slender wardrche can be soon prepared," 

In a short time, the calm, but deeply suffering 
wife, and the weeping humbled daughter, were on 
their road to the inn. The mother scarcely spoke 
during the whole of the journey ; but she seemed to 
pray a great deal ; and the young; man was so a^ 
fected with the subdued anguish of the one, and 
the passionate grief of the other, that, he declared 
to Lady Alberry, he had never been awakened to 
such serious thoughts before, and hoped to be the 
better for the joum^ through the whole of his ex- 
istence; while, in her penitent sorrow, he felt in- 
clined to forget Annabel^ fault, coquetry, and af^ 
fectation. 

When they reached the inn, the calmness of the 
wife was entirely overcome at the sight of Lady 
Alberry, who opened her arms to i^eceive her with 
the kindness of an attached friend; whispering as 
she did so, ^'He has been sensible; and he knew 
Sir James ; knew him as an affectionate friend and 
nurse!" "Gracious heaven, I thank thee," she re- 

Elied, hastening to his apartment, leading the re- 
ictant Annabd along. But he did not know them , 
imd his wife was at first speechless with sorrow; at 
length, recovering her calmness, she said, "See! 
dear imhappy girl ! to what thy sinfiilness has re- 
duced thy fond father! Humble thyselfj my chiW, 
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before the Great Being whom thou hast offended , 
and own his mercy in the awfiil warning P^ ^« I 
am humbled, I am warned, I trust,^^ crira Anna- 
bel, felling on her knees; '^but, if he die, what 
wiD become of me?" ** What will become of us 
ollP^ replied the mother, shuddering at the bare 
idea of losing him, but preparing, with forced com- 
posure, for her important duties. Trying ones in- 
deed they were, through many days and nights, 
that the wife and daughter had to watch beside the 
bed of the unconscious Burford. The one heard 
herself kindly invoked, and tenderly desired, and 
her absence wondered at; while the other never 
heard her name mentioned, ddring the ravings of 
fever, without heart-rending upbraidings, and just 
reproofs. But Burford^s hfe was granted to the 
||rayers of agonizing affection ; and, when recollec- 
tion returned, he had the joy of knowing that his 
reputation was cleared, that his angry creditors 
were become his kind friends, and that Sir James 
Alberry lamented, with bitter re^t, that he ceuld 
no longer prove his confidence m him bv making 
him his partner. But, notwithstanding this blight 
to his prospects, Burford piously blessra the event 
which had had so salutary an influence on his ^ 
fending child; and hiul taught her a lesson which 
she was not likely to forget. Lady Alberry, how- 
ever, thought that the lesson was not yet simcient- 
ly complete ; for, though Annabel might be ciued 
of l]^ing by the consequences of her &behoods, the 
vanity which prompted them miffht still remain un- 
corrected. Therefore, as Annabel had owned that 
it was the wish not to Jose consequence in the eves 
of her supjposed admirer, which had led her to her 
last &ta] falsehood, Lady Alberry, with the mofljier^s 
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aiqMTobation, contriveci a plan for laying the axe, if 
possible, to the root of her vanity ; and uie took the 
earliest opportunity of asking Qiarles Danvers, in 
her presence, and that of her mother, some pfuticu* 
lars concerning what passed in the coach, and his 
opinion on the subject Aa she expected, he gave a 
softened and favourable representation; and would 
not allow that he did not form a favourable opinion 
of his fair companion. ^' What ! Charles,^^ said she, 
^' do you pretend to deny that you mimicked her 
voice and manner ?^^ She then repeated all that 
he had said, and his declaration that her evident 
vanity and coquetry steeled his heart against her, 
copvuig, at the s€une time, his accurate mimickry 
of AnnabePs manner ; nor did she rest till she had 
drawn from him a full avowal that what he had as- 
serted was true ; for, Lady Alberry was not a wd* 
man to be resisted ; while the mcMtified, humbled, 
but corrected Annabel, could only hide her &ce in 
heriiiother^s bosom; who, white riie felt for the 
^^^dwary pangs inflicted on her, mingled caresses 
with her tears, and whispered in her ear, diat the 
inortification which she endured was but for a mo- 
ment ; and the benefit would be, she trusted, of 
eternal duration. The lesson was now ccmiplete 
indeed. Annabel found thatihe had not only, by 
her lies of vanity, deprived her father <^ a lucrative 
business, but that she had exposed herself to the ri- 
dicuk and contempt of that very being ii^ had 
been the cause of her error ; and, in me depUi of 
her humbled and contrite heart, she resdved fixMD 
tiiat moment to struggle with her besetting sins, and 
subdue them. Nor was jthe resolve of mat trviaig 
moment ever broken. But when her father, wnose 
original destination had been the church, was led, 
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I17 hisrown wis^es^ to take orders, and was, in procest 
in time, inducted into a considerable living, in the 
sift of Sir James Alberry, Annabel rivalled her mo- 
mer in performing the duties of her new station : 
and, when she became a wife and mother herself^ 
she had a mournful satisfaction in relating the above 
story to her children ; bidding them beware of all 
lying ; but more especially of that common Ue, the 
lie of vanity, whether it be active or passive. "Not," 
said i^e, ^ that .retributive justice in this world, like 
that which attended mine, may always follow your 
fiilsehpodss or those of others ; but b^use all lying 
, is contrary to the moral law of God ; and that the 
Ear, as scripture tells us, is not only liable to pun- 
ishment and disgrajce here, but will be the object 

- 0^ certain and more awful punishment in the world 

- to come." 

Thk^foHowing tale illustrates the passive lie op 

VANITY. 



UNEXPECTEt) DISCOVERIES. 

TiiERB are two sayings — ^the one derived from 
divine, the other firom human authority^ — ^the truth 
. of wiuch is continually fortsed-upon us by experi- 
ence. They are these: — ^"A prophet* is not with- 
out honour, except in his own country ;" and '*^No 
man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre.''— "^Fa- 
miUarity breeds c6ntempt," is also a proverb to the 
same effect; and -they all three hedr upon the t^i- 
d^icY in our natures to undervalue the talents, and 
tl^ claims to distinction, of those with whom we are 
t^losely connected and associated ; and on our in- 
<;apabitity to believe that they, whom we have al- 
ways considered as our equals only» or perhaps as 
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tm inferiors, can be to the rest of the world ob- 
jects of admiration and respect. 

No one was more convinced of the truth of 
these sayings than Darcy Pennington, the only 
child of a pious and virtuous couple, who thought 
him the best of sons, and one of the first of geni- 
. uses; but, as they were not able to persuade the 
rest of the family of this latter truth, when they di- 
ed, Darcy ^s uncle and guardian insisted on his go- 
ing into a merchant's counting-house in London, 
instead of being educated for one of the learned 
professions. Darcy had a mind too well disciplined 
to rebel against his guardian's authority. He there- 
fore, submitted tb his allotment in silence; resolv- 
ing that his love of letters and the muses should 
not interfere with his duties to his employer; th|| 
he devoted all hisleisQre hours to literal^ pdrsui^; 
and, as he had real tsJ^nts, he was at length raisedt 
from the unpaid contributor to the poetica) co 
lumns in a newspaper, to the paid writer in a po* 
pular magazine; while his poems, siffned Alfred^ 
became objects of eager expectation. But Darcy 'i 
own famUy and friends could not have been more 
surprised at his growmg celebrity than he lamself 
was: for he was a sincere, humble christian; and, 
having been accustomed to bow to the opinion ctf 
those whom he consid^ed as his superiors in in- 
teUect and knowledge, he cbuld scarcely believe 
in his own eminence. But it was predbus to hm 
heart, rather than to his vanity ; as-it enabled him 
to indulge those benevolent feelines, which his^ 
smaU income had hitherto restrained. At length 
he published a duodecimo volume of poems imd 
hjrmns, still under the name of Alfred, which waii 
hi^y praised in reviews and joumab, and altrong 
4 
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desire was expressed to know who the modest, pre- 
inising, and pious writer was. 

Notwithstanding, Darcy could not prevail upon 
himself to disclose his name. He visited his native 
town eveiy year, and in the circle of his family and 
fiiends, was still considered only as a good sort of 
lad, who had been greatly overrated by his parents. 
— ^was just suited for the situation in which he had 
been placed-^nd was very fortunate to have been 
received into partnership with the merchant to 
whom he had been clerk. In vain did Darcy some- 
times endeavour to hint that he wras an author ; he 
remembered the contempt with which his uncle, 
and relations, had read one of the earliest fruits of 
his muse, when exhibited by his fond father, and 
|be advice given to bum such stuff, and not turn 
ibe head of a dull bov, by msddng him fancy him- 
sdf a genius. Therefore, recollecting the wise say- 
ing quoted above, he feared that the news of lus 
literary celebrity would not be received with plea- 
sure, and that die affection with whicGi he was now 
wdbomed might suffer diminution. Besides, thought 
he,-— and then hit heart rose in his throat, with a 
dioking painiid feeling, — ^tiiose tender parents^ 
frtio would have enjoyed my little fame^ are cold 
and unconscious now ; and the ears, to which my 
praises would have been sweet music, cannot hear ; 
flierdbre methinks I have a mournful ^easure in 
keeping on that veil, the removal of wtucb cannot 
confer pleasure on them." Consequentiy he fe- 
jnained contented to be warmly welcomed at D— 
for talents of an humble sort, such as his power for 
mendins toys, making kites, and rabbitd on the 
waU ; ^i^ch talents cMeared him to all the chil- 
dren of lus family and friends ; and, through theni. 
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to their parents. Yet it may be asked, was it wm* 
sible that a young man, so gifted, could conceal his 
abilities from observation ? 

Qh, yes. Darcy, to borrow Addison's metaphor 
Goncernii^ himself, though he could draw a bill for 
£1000, had never any small change in his pocket. 
Like him he could write, but he could not talk ; he 
was discoiura^ed in a moment ; and the slightest 
rebuff made mm hesitate to a painful degree. He 
had, however, some flattering moments, even 
amidst his relations and friends ; for he heard them 
repeating his verses and singing his songs. He had 
also far greater joy in hearing his hymns in places 
of public w^Nship ; and then, too much choked with 
gpratefiil emotion to join in the devotional chorus 
himself, he used to feel, his own soul raised to hea- 
ven upon those wings which he had fiirnished for the 
souls of odiers. At such moment8,^he IcMiged to 
discover himsetf as the author; but was withheld 
by the kwr that his songs would cease to be adrai- 
ttd^iUMl his hymns woidd lose their usefidness, if it 
were known that he had written them. However, 
he resolved to/eel his toav^ and once on hearing a 
«OBg of his commended, he ventured to observe, *^ I 
thiim I call write as good a one.'' ** You I" cried 
his uncle ; ^^ what a. conceited boyJ I remember 
that you used to scribble verses when a child ; but 
I thought you had been laughed out of that non- 
sense." " My dear fellow, nature never meant 
thee for a poet, believe me,'' said one of his cousins 
conceitedly, --a young collegian. " No, no ; like 
the girl in the drama^ &ou woukbt make ^ love' and 
'joy' rhyme, and know no better." " But I have 
written, and I can rhyme," replied Darcy, colouring 
a JBttle, " Indeed !" replied liis formal aunt ; " Well, 
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Mr. Darcy Pennington, it really would be very boM" 
sbff to see your erudite productions ; perhaps you 
win indulge us some day/^ ^^ I will ; and then you 
may probably alter your opinion/^ Soon after 
Darcy wrote an anonymous prose tale in one vo- 
lume, interspersed with poetry, which had even a 
greats run than his other writings ; and it was at- 
tributed first to one person, and then to another ; 
while his publisher was excessively pressed to de« 
claie the name of the author ; but he did not him- 
self know it, as he only knew Darcy, avowedly^ un- 
der a feigned name. But, at length, Darcy resol- 
ved to &close his secret, at least to his relatives 
and friends at D — ; and just as the second edition 
of hia, tale was nearly completed, he set off for his 
native place, taking with him the manuscrq>t, fiill 
ef the printer^s marks, to prove that he was the au- 
thor of it. 

He had one irresistible motive for thus walking 
out from his tncognito^ like Homer ^s deities from their 
doud. He had fallen in love with his ^iecond cou- 
sin, Julia Vane, an heiress, and his uncle^s ward ; 
wad had, become jealous of himself, as he bad, for 
some months, wooed her in anonymous poetiy, 
wbkh she, he found, attributed to a gentleman ui 
the neighbourhood, whose name he mew not; and 
she had often declared that, such was her passion 
for poetry, he who could woo her in beautiful verse 
was alone likely to win her heart. 

On the very dav of his arrival, he said in the fam- 
ily circle that he had brought down a little manu- 
script of his own, which he wished to read to them. 
Otil the comical grimaces! the suj^ressed laugh 
tsr, growing and swelling, however, till it could, oe 
restrained no longer, which was the result of this re- 
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Siest ! And oh ! the looks of consternation when 
arcy produced the manuscript from his pocket ! 
" Why, Darcy,'' said his uncle, " this is really a 
word and a blow ; but you cannot read it to^ni^t ; 
we are engaged;" " Certainly, Mr. Darcy Penning- 
ton," said his aunt, " if you wish to read your as- 
tonishing productions, we are bound in civility to 
hear them ; but we are*ali going to Sir Hugh Bel- 
son^s, and shall venture to take you with us, though 
it is a great &vour and privilege to be permitted to 

S» on such an occasion ; for a gentleman is staying 
ere who has written such a sweet book I It is 
. only just out, yet it cannot be had ; because the first 
edition is jsold, and the second not finished. So Sir 
Hugh, for whom your uncle is exerting himself 
i^inst the next election, has been so kind as to in- 
vite us to hear the author read his own work. This 
gentleman does not, indeed, own that he wrote it ; 
8t31 he does not deny it ; and it is clear, by his man" 
iwr, that he did write it, and that he would be veiy 
sorry not to be considered as the writer." " Very 
well, then; the pleasure of hearing another author 
read his own work shall be delayed," replied Darcy, 
smiling. ^^ Perhaps, when you have heard this gen- 
deman^s^ you will n6t be so eager to read yours, 
Darcy," said Julia Vane ; " for you used to^ be a 
modest man." Darcy sighed, looked significantly, 
but remained silent. 

In the evening they went to Sir Hugh Belson^s, 
where, in the Captain Eustace, who was to delight 
the company, Daicy recognised the gentleman who 
had been pointed out to him as the author of se- 
veral meagre perfc»'mances handed about in manu- 
script in certain circles ; which owed their celebrity 
ta me birth and fashion of the writer, and to the ' 
4* 
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hnhery which is always administered to the se]f*IoTe 
of those who are the select few chosen to see and , 
judge on such occasions. 

Captain Eustace now prepared to read ; but 
when he named the title of the book which he held 
in his hand, Darcy started from his seat in surprise ; 
for it was the title of his own work! But there 
might be two works with the Gfame title ; and he sat 
down again \ but when the read^ continued, and 
he could doubt no longer, he a^gain started up, and, 
with stuttering eagerness, saS, '^ Wh-whr-<-whOt 
sir, did you say, wrote this book ?^^ '* I have nam- 
ed no names, sir,^^ replied Eustace conceitedly ; 
'^ the author is unknown, and wishes to remain so/'. 
"Mr. Darcy Pennington," cried his aunt, **5it 
down and hie quiet ;" and he obeyed. " Mr. Pen^ 
nington,'^ said Sir Hugh, affectedly, ^^the violet 
nuist be soueht, and is discovered with difficidtyi 

irou know; for it shrinks from observation, and 
oves the shade. '^ Darcy bowed assent; but fixed 
his eyes on the discovered violet before him with 
such an equivocal expression, that Eustace was dis- 
concerted; and the more so, when Darcy, who 
could not but feel the ludicrous situation in which 
he was placed, hid his face in his handk^x^hief, and 
was evidently shaking with laughter. " Mr. Darcy 
Pennington, I am reeSy ashamed of you," whispered 
his aunt ; and Darcy recovered his conqxMure. He 
had now two hours of great enjoyment He heard 
that book admirably read which he had int^ided to 
read the next day, and knew that he dioukl read 
in. He heard that work applauded to the skies as 
the work of another, which would, he feared, have 
been faintly commended, if known to be his ; 
nd he saw the fine eyes of the woowm he loved 
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drowned in tears, by the power of his own flimple 
pathos. The poetry in the book was hi^dy admi- 
red dso ; and, when Eustace paused told^ breiitdr, 
JuUa wt ispered in his ear, *^ Uaptain Eustace is die 
gentleman who, I have every reason to believe, 
wrote some anonymous poetry sent me by the post ; 
for Captain Eustace pays me^ as you see, msraed 
attention ; and as he denies that be wrote the ver- 
ses, exactly as he denieis that he wrote the bodL 
which he is now reading, it is v^ evident that he 
wrote both/^ ^ I dare say,^^ refdied Darcy^ cokmr- 
ing with resentment, ^^ that he as much Wrote the 
one as he wrote the other.'*^ ** What do you m^an, 
Darcy i There can be no doubt of the fact ; and I 
own that I cannot be insensible to such talent ; for 
poetry and poets are my passion, you know ; and in 
lus authorship I forget his plainness. Do you not 
think that a woman woidd be justtfied in loving a 
man who writes so morally, so pioudy, and so de- 
li^tfidly ?" « Certainly,'' replied Darcy, ^«erly 
grasping her hand, ^^ provided his conduct be m vm- 
son with his writings; and I advise you to give the 
writer in question your whole hearij*'^ 
' After the reading was over, the ddighted aiKii- 
ence crowded round the reader^ idiose manner of 
receiving their thanks was such, as to make every 
one but Darcy believe the work was his own ; and 
never was the passive lie of vanitt more com- 
pletely exhibited ; while Darcy, intoxicated, as il 
were, by the feelings of gratified authorship, and tiie 
h^pes excited by Julia's words, tanked hiih a^ain 
and affain for the admirable mediner in which heliad 
read Uie book ; declaring, with great eajrnesttness, 
that he could not have done it such justice homsdf ; 
adding, that this evening was the happiest of Ms life 
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*' Mr. Darcy Pennington, what ails you V^ cried 
his aunt; *' you really are not like yourself 1^^ *^^ HoU 
your ton^e, Darcy,^^ said his uncle, drawing him 
on one side ; ^ do not be such a forward puppy ^-^ 
who ever questioned, or cared, wheth^ you could 
have done it justice or not? But here is the car- 
ria^ ; andl am ^ad you have no longer an oj^kmv 
tumty of thus exposing yourself by your literarv and 
critical raptures, which sit as ill upon you, as the ca- 
ressings of the ass in the fable did on him, when^he 
pretended to compete v^ith the lapdog infondhng 
Kis master.^' 

During the drive home, Darcy did not speak a 
W(Nrd ; not only because he was afraid of his severe 
uncle and aunt, but, because he was meditating 
how he should make that discovery, on the success 
of which hung bis dearest hopes. He was also com- 
muning with his own heart, in order to bring it 
back to that safe humilitv out of which it had been 
led by the flattering and unexpected eventsof the 
evening. '^ Well,^^ said he, while they drew round 
the fire, *' as it is not late, suppose I read my work 
to you now. I assure you that it is quite as good 
as that which you have heard.'' — ^"Mr. Darcy 
Pennington, you really quite alarm me,'' cried his 
aunt " Why so?" — ^" Because 1 fear that you are 
a little delirious P^ — On which Darcy nearly laugh- 
ed himself into convulsions. ^^Let me feel your 
pulse, Darcy," said his uncle veiy gravely,— >' too 
quick. — ^I shall send for advice, if you are not bet- 
ter to-£ftorrow; you look so flushed, and your eyes 
are so bright!" — ^'^ My dear uncle," replied Dar- 
cy, ^^I shall be quite well if you will but hear 
mv manuscript before we go to bed." They now 
. all looked at e^ch other with increased alarm ;^ 
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and Julia, in order to please him, (for she reafly 
loved him,) said, ^ WeD, Darqy, if you insist upon 
it;^^ — ^but interrupting her, he sud(ienly started up, 
and exclaimed^ ^^No; on second thoughts, f wdl 
not read it till Captain Eustace and Sir Huffh 
and his family can be present; and they will be 
here the day after to-morrow."— ** What ! read your 
nonsense to them !" cried his uncle ; " Poor fellow ! 
poor fellow!'^ But Darcy was gone I he had 
caught Julians hand to his lips, and qintted the 
room, leaving his relations to wonder, to fear, and 
to pity. But as Darcy was auite composed the 
next day, they aD agreed that he must have drunk 
more wine than lie or they had been aware of the 
preceding evening. But though Darcy was will* 
mg to wait the ensuing evening, before he disco- 
vered his secret to the rest of me &mily, he could 
not be easy till. he had disclosed it to Julia; for he 
was mortified to find that the pious, judicious Julia 
Vane had, for one moment, behoved that a mere 
man of the world, like Captain Eustace, couM have 
written such verses as he had anonymously ad- 
dressed to her; verses breathing the very qumtes- 
sence of pure love ; and fiill of anxious interest not 
onh for liei' temporal, but her eternal welfare* 
** No, no," said he ; ^^she shall not remain in such a 
degrading error one moment longer:" and havifur 
requested a private interview with her, he disclosed 
the truth. — ^^'What! are you — can v<m be— (fid 
ffou write all!" she exclaimed in broken accents; 
vfhUe Darcy gently reproacShed her for haviiiff be- 
lieved that a mere worldljp^ admirer couki so have 
written ; however, she justified herself by dedaritg 
how impossible it was to suspect that a man 4A 
honour, as Eustace seemed, could be so baseasto 
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assume a merit which was not his own. Here she 

Cosed, turning away from Darcy^s penetrating 
ikf covered with conscious blushes, ashamed that 
he should see how pleased she was. But she rea- 
^y acknowledged her sorrow at having been be* 
trayed, by the unworthy artifice of Eustace, into 
encouramng his attentions, and was eager to con- 
cert with Darcy the best plan for revealing the 
surprising secret 

The evening, so eagerly anticipated by Darcy 
and Julia, now arrived; and great was the conster- 
nation of all the rest of the family, when Darcy 
took a manuscript out of his pocket, and began to 
open it. "The fellow is certainly posse^ised,^^ 
thought his uncle. "Mr. Darcy Penningtdn/* 
whisqpered his aunt, " I shall faint if you persist in 
exposing yourself!'* — ^'^ Darcy, I will shut you up 
if you proceed," whi£»>ered his uncle; "for you 
must positively be mad." — ^ Let him go on, dear 
uncle," said Juha; "I am sure you will be delight 
ed, or aughi to be so:" and, spite of his unae% 
threats and whispers, he addressed Captain Eu- 
stace thus : — 

." AHow me, sir, to thank you again for the mom 
than justice which you did my humble perfonnance 
the other evening. Till I heard you read it, I was 
unconscious that it had so much merit ; and I again 
thank you for the highest gratification which, as an 
author. I ever received,". New terror seized ev«y 
one ot his family who heard him, except Julia ; 
while wonder fiUed Sir Hugh and the rest of his 
party — ^Eustace excepted : he knew that he was 
not the author of the work ; therefin^ he could not 
ifi^Nite the &di that the real author now stood be- 
&re him ; and blushes of detected falsehood cover* 
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ed faischedk ; but, ere he could falter out a reply* 
Darcy^s uncle and sons seized him by the arm, and 
insisted on speaking with him in another room. 
Darcy, lauglung violently, endeavoured to shake 
them off, but in vain. ^^ Let him alone/' sud Julia, 
smiling, and coming forward. ^^ Darcy's ^ ^e may 
be in a fine fi-enzy rolling,' as you have aB oi you 
owned him to be a poet ; but other frenzy tnan 
that of apoet he has not^ I assure you — so pray set 
ium at liberty ; / will be answerable for his sanity.** 
^^ What does all this mean V* said his uncle, as he 
and his sons unwiUingly obeyed. ^ It means,'' said 
Darcy, ^' that I hope not toquit this room tiil I have 
had itte delight of hearing these yet unpublished 
poems of mine read by Captain Eustace. Lode, 
Sir," continued he, ^^ here basignature well knovim, 
no doubt, to you ; that oi Alfred.'*'' " Are you in- 
deed Alfi^ed, the celebrated Alfred 7" Altered out 
Eustace. ^ I believe so," he replied with a smile ; 
*^ though on some occasions, you know, it is difficult 
toprove one's Jp«f5(ma/ identity,^'* " True," answered 
Existace, turning over the manuscript to hide his 
collusion. ^^ And I, Captain Eustace," said Jufia, 
^ I^ve bad the great satisfaction of discovering that 
my unknown poetical correq>ondent is my long 
cherished fiiend- and cousin, Darcy Pennington. 
Think how satisfactory this discovery has been to 
me /" *' Certainly, Madam," he replied, turning 
pale with emotion ; for he not only saw his Passive 
Ldes of Vanity detected, though Darcy had too 
much Christian forbearance even to insmuate that 
Jie intended to appropriate to himself the fame of 
another, but he also saw, in spite of the kindness 
with which she addressed him, that he had lost 
Jufia, and that Darcy had fHrobably gained her. 
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«' Wkai k aH this ?'' cried Sir Hugh at last^ wlio, 
with the unclQ and aunt, had listened in silent won- 
der. ^' Why, Eustace, \ thought you owned that 7^* 
** That I deny ; I owned iwthing;'*^ he eagerly re- 
plied ^* You insisted on it, nay, every body insisted, 
that I was the author of the beautiful work which 
Iread, and of other things; and if Mr. Pennington 
asserts that he is the author, I give him joy <n his 
genius and his fame/' *^ What do I hear V^ cried 
mB aunt ; *' Mr. Darcy Penninston a genius, and 
mmons, and I not suspect itP «^ Imposrible P* 
cried Us unde, pettishly ; ^^ that dull fellow turn 
out a wit! Itcannot be. What! are you Alfred, 
bovT Icannot credit it;, for if so, I have been doll 
moeed ;" while his scnas seemed to feel as much 
mcMTtification as surprise. >^ My dear uncle,'' said 
Darcy, ^^ I am now a professea author. I wrote 
the wc«k which you hesird last night Here it is in 
the manuscript, as returned by the printer ; and 
heie is the lost pioof of the second edition, which 
I received at the post-office just now, directed to 
A. JB. ; which is, i think, proof positioe that I may 
be Alfied also, who, by your certainly unpartial 
praises, is for this evening, at least, inhis ovim eyes, 
devated into Alfrep ths Great." 



CHAPTER m. 

ON THE LIES OF FLATTERY. 

The Lies of Flattery arfe next on my list. 

These lies are, generally speaking, not onfy un- 
principled, bat offensive ; and though they are usual* 
ty tdd to conciliate good will, the flatterer ojRen faib 
IB his attempt; for his intended dupe frequeittb 
tfaroiq^ his art, and he excites indignation 
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where he meant to obtain regaid. Thoie who 
know aught of human nature as it reaOy is, and do 
not throw the radiance of their own christian be» 
nevolencj3 over it, must be well aware that /ew per- 
sons hear with complacency* the praises of others, 
even where there is no competition between the 
parties praised add themselves. Therefore, the ob- 
jects of excessive flattery are painfully consci^nis 
that the praises bestowed on them, in the hearmg 
of their acquaintances, will not only provoke thoti.^ 
auditors to undervalue their pretensions, but to ac- 
cuse them of believing in and enjoying the gross 
flattery oflered to them. There are no persons, in 
my opinion, with whom it is so diflicult to keep np^ 
" the relations of peace and amity," as flatterers by 
system and habit. Those persons, I mean, who deal 
out their flatteries on the same principle as boys 
throw a handful of burs. However unskilfidly the 
burs are thrown, the chances are that some will 
stick ; and flatterers expect that some of their com- 
pliinents will dwell witfi, and impose on, tfieir in- 
tended duj^e. Perhaps their calculation is not, gen* 
erally considered, an erroneous one ; but if there be 
any of their fellow-creatures with whom the sensi- 
tive and the discerning may be permitted to loathe 
association, it is with those who presume to address 
them in the language of compliment, too violent 
and unappropriate to deceive even for a moment ; 
while they discover on their lips the flickering sneer 
of contempt contending with its treacherous smile, 
and mark tfieir wily eye looking round in search of 
some responsive one, to which it can communicate 
their sense of the uttered falsehood, and their mean 
exultation over their imagined dupe. The Bes of 
benevolence, even when mey can be resoired into 
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1m of flattery, may be denominated amiable lies ; 
but the lie of flattery is usually uttered by the bad- 
hearted and censorious ; ^erefore to the term lie 
OF FLATTERT might be added an alias y-^ias^ the 

LIE or MALEVOLENCE.* 

Coarse and indiscriminating flatterers lay it down 
as a nife, that they are to flatter all persons on the 
qualities which they have not. Hence, they flatter 
die plain, on their beauty ; the weak, on their in- 
tellect ; the dun, on their wit ; believing, in the sar- 
castic narrowness of their conceptions, that no one 
possesses any self-knowledge ; out that every one 
mipHcidy believes the truth of the eulogy bestowed. 
This erroneous view taken by thejk^^erer of the 
penetration of the flattered^ is common only in those 
who have more cunning than intellect ; more shrewd- 
ness than penetration ; and whose knowledge of the 
weakness of our nature has been gathered, not from 
deep stud^ of the human heart, but from the depra- 
vity of their own,orfrom the pa^ of ancient and mo- 
dem satirists ; — ^diose who have a mean, malignant 
{deasure, in believing in the absence of all moral truth 
amongst their usual associates ; and are glad to be 
abte to comfort themselves for their own conscious 
dereliction from a high moral standard, by the coii- 
viction that they are, at least, sjsgood as their neigh- 
bours. Yes ; my experience tells me that the above- 
mentioned rule offlattery is acted upon only by the 
halfenlightened, who take for superiority of intel- 
lect that base low cunning, 

which, in fools, supplies, 

And amply too, the place of being wise. 

But the deep observer of human nature knows 
Chlit where there is real intellect, there are discern* 
ment and self-knowledge also » and diat the reaDy 
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inteU^nt are aware to how much praise and ad- 
miration they are entifled, be it encomium on theii 
personal or mental qualifications. 

I beff to ffive one illustration of the Lie of FlatCe* 
ly, in the f(nlowing tale, of which the o^nding he* 
roine is a female ; though, as men are the hcemed 
flatterers of women, I needed not to have feared the 
imputation of want of candour, had I taken my ex* 
ample from one of the wiser sex. 



THE TURBAN; 

OK 

THE LIE OF FLATTERY. 

Some persons are such determined flatleren 
both by nature and habit, that Uiey flatter uncon- 
sciously, and almost involuntarily. Such a flatter- 
er was Jemima Aldred ; but, as the nanrownets of 
bar fortune made her unable to purchase the hura- 
ries of life ip which she most delighted, riie was abo 
a eomcious and voluniartf flatterer whenever Ae 
was with those who had it in their poww to indi^ 
her &vourite inclinations. 

There was one distinguished woman in the cir- 
cle of her acquaintance, whose favour she was par- 
ticularly desirous of gaining, and who was therefore 
the constant object of her flatteries. . This lady, who 
was renda'ed, by her situation, her talents, and her 
virtues, an object of earthly worship to manv of 
her associates, had a good-natured indolence about 
her,, which made her receive the incense offered, as 
if she believed in its sincerity. But the flattery of 
younjg Jemima was so gross, and so indismminale, 
that it sometimes converted the usual flendeoesi of 
Lady Delaval's nature into gall ; and £e fell indig- 
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nantat being finipposed capable of relishing aihila- 
tion 80 excessive, and devotion so servile. But, as 
she was full of christian benevolence, and, coase- 
fluently, her iiret desire was to do good, she allow- 
ed pity for the poor girPs ignorance to conquer re- 
sentment, and laid a plan, m order to correct and 
Miedd her, if possible^ by salutary mortification. 

Jkccordin^Iy,she invited Jemima, and some other 
young ladies, to spend a whole day with her at 
her house in the country. But, as the truly bene- 
volent are always reluctant to afflict any one, even 
though it be to improve^ Lady Delaval wQuld have 
shrunk from the task which she had imposed on 
herself, had not J^nima excited her into perseve- 
iaaoe,by falling repeatedly and grossly into her be- 
w^ikvm sin during the course of the day. For in- 
alaiioe: Lady Delaval, who usually left the choice 
of hiur ribbands io her milliner, as she was not studi- 
om of her personal appearance, wore colours at 
breakfa&it that morning which she thought ill-suited 
bathio her years and complexion ; and havii^ ask- 
9d Imbt gttesls how they liked her scarf and rib- 
bands, they pronounced them to be beautiful 
*^8iit surely, they do not become my olive, ill- 
lookiog dun !^'-—^' They are ceitainly not becom* 

35," was, the ingenuous reply of all but Jemima 
dred, who persisted in asserting that the colour 
uras as beconaing as it was brilliant; adding, ^^I do 
not know what dear Lady Delaval means by under- 
Truing her own clear complexion." — ^^ The less 
that is said about diat the better, I believe," she 
dryfy relied, not trying to conceal the sarcastic 
SBufe much ^ayed upon her lip, and feeling 
Strwgthened,!^ this new instance of Jemima^s du- 
{[fioi^r tOv go on with her design ; but Jemima 
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IJioUght she had endeared herself to her by flatter- 
ing her personal vanity; and, while her compa- 
nions jfrowned reproach for her insincerittf ^she wish- 
ed for an opportunity of reproving their rudeness* 
After tea, Lady Delaval desired her maid to faring 
her down the foundation for a turban, which she 
was going to pin up, and some other finery prepa* 
red for the same purpose ; and in a short time the 
most splendid materials for millenary shone upon 
the table* When she began her task, hef other 
guests, Jemima excepted^ worked also, but she was 
sufficiently employed, she said, in watching the 
creative and tasteful fingers 6f her friend. At first, 
Lady Delaval made the turban of silver tissue^ and 
Jemima was in ecstacies : but the next moment 
she declared that coveringH;o be too simple ; and 
Jemima thought so too; — ^white she was in equal 
ecstacies at the effect of a gaudy many-ddoured 
gauze which replaced its modest costliness. But 
still her young companions openly preferred the sil- 
ver covering, declaring that tne gay one could only 
be tolerated if nothing else of showy omamentwere 
superadded. They gave, however, their opinion 
in vain. Coloured stones, a gold band, and ft, 
ffreen spun-glass feather, were all in their turn 
neaped upon this showy head-dress, while Jemima 
exulted over every fresh addition, and admired it 
a3 a new proof of Lady DelavaPs taste. "Now, 
then, it is conipleted," cried Lady Delaval; "but 
no; suppose! add a scarlet featner to the green 
one;^' "Oh I that would be superb ;^' and having 
given this desirable finish to her performance, Je* 
mima declared it to be perfect ; but the rest of the 
company were too honest to commend it Lady 
Delaval then put it on her head; and it was as un- 
5* 
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Iiecominff as it was ugly : but Jemima exclaimed 
that her dear friend tmd never worn any thing be- 
fore in which she looked so well, adding, ^^ But 
then she looks weD in every thing. However, that 
loveljr turban would become any one." — ^*' Try 
^ how it would fit you I" said Lady Delaval, putting 
k on her head. Jemima looked in a glass, ana 
saw that to her short, small person, little face, and 
little turned-up nose, such an enormous mass of 
finery 'was the destruction of all comeliness ; but, 
while the by-standers laughed immoderately at her 
appearance, Jemima was loud in her admiration, 
and vdunteered a wish to wear it at some public 
(dace — ^ for I think, I do look so weU in it !" cried 
Jemima. " If so," said her hostess, " you, young 
Indies, on this occasi<9h, have neither taste nor 
;^ while Jemima danced about the room, ex- 
: in her heavyhead-dress, in the triumph of her 
1, and in the supposed superior ascendancy 
it had ^[ained her over ha* hostess above that of her 
more sincere companions. Nor, when Lady De- 
laval exinressed h^r fear that the weight might be 
paiiifiil, would she allow it to be removed ; but she 
declareid that she liked the burden. At partine^ 
Lady Ddaval, in a tone of great significance, toM 
her that she should hear from her the next day. 
The next morning Jemima often dwelt on these 
marked wcmls, impatient for an explanation of 
thtti ; between twelve and one o^clock, a servant 
of Lady Delaval's brought a letter and a bandbox. 
The letter was first opened ; and was as follows: 

*^ Dbar Jbmima, 

" As I know that you have k>ng wished to viiat 
oqr niece, Lady Ormsby,and also to attend the a;- 
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tronomical lecture on the grand transparent (Mrrerj, 
^i^ch is to be given at the public rooms this even- 
ing, for the benefit of the Infirmuy ; though your 
praise-worthy prudence prevented you from sumori- 
ping to It, I have g^eat pleasure in enclosing you a 
ticket for the lecture, and in informing you that I 
will call and take you to dinner at Lady Ormsby^s 
at four oVlock, whence you and I, and the rest of 
the partyf (which will be a splendid one) shall ad- 
journ to the lecture " " How kind I how 

very kind I" exclaimed Jemima; but, in her heart, 
imputing these favours to her recent flatteries ; and 
reading no farther, she ran to her mother^s apart- 
ment to declare the joyful news. *^ Oh ! ipamma I" 
exclaimed she, ^^ how fortunate it was that I made 
up my died gauze when I did ! and I can wear na; 
turtd flowers in my hair ; and they are so beco- 
ming, as well as cheap.^^ She then returned to her 
Own room, to finish the letter and explore the con- 
tents of the box. ' But what was her constematioa 

on reading the following words : " But I 

shall take you to the dinner, and I give you the 
ticket for the lecture, only on this express condi- 
tion, — ^thac you wear the accompanying turban, 
which was decorated according to yovr taste and 
hidgment, and in which you were conscious of look- 
mg so well ! — Every additional ornamefnt was be- 
stowed to please you ; and as I know that your wish 
wfll be not to deprive me of a head-dress in which 
your partial eyes thought that I looked so charnir 
inglv^ I positively assure you that no consideration 
shall ever induce me to wear it ; and that I expect 

Jrou to meet my summons, arrayed in your-youthfiil 
oireKness and mj turban.^' 
Jemima sat m a sort of stupor after perusing 
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this episde; and when she started firom it, it 
was to car^ the letter and the turban to her 
mother. *^ Head that I and look at that 1^' she ex- 
claim^, pointing to the turban. "Why to be 
sure, Jemima, Lady Delaval must be making game 
of you," she replied. " What could produce such 
an absurd requisition T" When called upon to an- 
swer this question, Jemima blushed ; and, for the 
first time, feeling some compunctious visiting of 
conscience, she dmost hesitated to own that the an- 
noying conditions were the consequence of her flat- 
teries. Still, to comply with them was impossible ; 
and to go to the dinner and lecture without them^ 
and thereby perhaps ai&ont Lady Delaval, was im- 
possible abo. " What, expect me to hide my 
pretty hair under that preposterous mountain ? 
Never, never !" Vainly, now, did she try to ad- 
mire it; and she felt its weight insupportable. 
** To be sure," said she to herself, " Captam Les- 
lie and George Vaux will dine* at Lady OrmsbyVi, 
and go to die lecture ; but then they will not bear 
to look at me in this frightful head-dress, and will so 
quiz me; and I am sure they will think me too great 
dL quiz to sit by I No, no ; much as I. wish to go, 
and I do so Tery, very much wish it, I cannot go on 
these cruel conditions." " But what excuse can 
you make to Lady Delaval 7" " I must tell her 
thati have a bad toothach, and cannot go ; and I 
will write her a note to say so ; and at the same 
time return the ugly turban." She did so ; — but 
when she saw Lacfy Delaval pass to the fine dinner, 
and heard the carriages at night ^oing to the 
crowded lecture, she died tears of bitterness and 
regret, and lamented that she had not dared tojso 
without the conditional and detestable turban. The 
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next day she saw Lady Delaval^s carriage drive up 
f6 the dcKH', and also saw the servant t^e a bano- 
box out " Oh dear, mamma,^^ cried Jemima, " I 
|»otest that ridiculous old woman has brought Jier 
ugly turban back again !'' and it was with a forced 
smile of welcome that she greeted Lady Delavai. 
That lady entered the room with a graver and 
more dignified mien than usual ; for she came' to 
reprove, and, she hoped, amend an offender against 
those principles of truth which she honoured, and 
to which ^e uniformly acted up. Just before La« 
dy Delaval appeared, Jemima recollected that she 
was to have the toothach ; therefore she tied up her 
&ce, adding a practical lie to the many already 
told ; for one lie is sure to make many. ^^ I was 
soriy to find that you were not ab]e to accompany 
me to the cUnner and lecture,^^ said she ; ^^ and 
were kept at home by the toothach. Was that 
'our (mly reason for staying at home V'' *^ Certain*' 
,. Madam; can you doubt it?^^ ^^ Yes; for I 
ive strong suspicion that the toothach is a pre* 
teBce, not a reality." ^^ This fix>m you, Lady 
Delaval I my cmce kbd fi'iend." ^^ Jemima, I am 
come to [N'ove myself a far kinder firiend than ever 
I did before. I am glad to find you alone ; be- 
cause I should not have liked to reprove a child be- 
fore her mother." Lady Delaval then reproached 
her astonished auditor with the mean habit of flat- 
tery in which she was so apt to indulge ; assuring 
her that she had nev^r been for cme moment her 
diq>e, and had insisted on her wearing the turban, 
in order to punish her despicable duf^city. ^^ Had 
you not acted thus," continued Lady Dekural, ^ I 
BieaBt to have taken you to the dinner and lectuve, 
wMiout i^nditions ; but I Aifiied to mffict on you 
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a salutary punkhment, in hopes of convineiiig yoa 
that there are no qualities so safe, or so pleasing, as 
truth and ingenuousness. I saw you cast an alarm- 
ed look at the hat-box,^' she added, in a gayer tone ; 
^ but fear not ; the turban is no more ; and, in its 
stead, I have taken the liberty of bringing you a 
I^^om bonnet; and should you, while you wear 
it, teel any desire to flatter, in your usiual degrading 
manner, may it remind you of this conversation, 
and its cause^ — and make your present iiiortifica- 
tion the means of your future sood/^ At this mo- 
ment Jemima^ mother entered the room, exclaim- 
ing : ^^ Oh ! Lady Delaval ! I am glad you are 
come ! my poor child^s toothach is so bad I and 

how unfortunate that'' Lady Delaval cast 

on the mistaken mother a look of severe reproof, 
and on the daughter one of pity and unavailing re- 
gret ; for she felt that, for the child who is hourly 
exposed to the contagion of an unprincipled pa« 
rent's example, there can be little chance for amend- 
ment ; and she hastened to her carriage,£onvinced 
that for poor Jemima Aldred her labours of christian 
duty had been exerted in vain. She would have 
soon found how just her conviction was, had she 
heard the dialogue between the mother and daugh- 
ter, as soon as she drove off. Jemima dried up her 
hypocritical tears, and exclaimed, " A cross, me- 
thodistical creature ! I am glad she is gone I" — 
*^ What do you mean, child? and what is all this 
about?" Jemima having told her, she exclaimed) 
" Why the woman is mad ! What ! object to a 
little harmless flattery ! and call that 1 ving, indeed ! 
N<Hisense I it is all a pretence. She h^Xeflatterv! 
no, indeed ; if you were to tell her the truth, she . 
wouU hate you like poison."— "Very fikely; but 
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see, mamma, what she has given me. What a 
beautiful bomietl But she owed it to me, fiir ^e 
trick she played me, and for her preacluiig/* — 
*• Well, child," answered her mother, ** let her 
preach to you every day, and welcome, if die 
comes, as today, full-handed." 

Such was the effect of Lady DelavaPs kind ef- 
forts, on a mother so teaching, and a daughter sa 
taught ; for indelible indeed are those habits of 
falsehood and disingenuousness which chUdren ac- 
quire, whose parents do not make a strict adhermct 
to truth the basis of their children's education ; and 
punish all deviation frcrni it with salutary rigour* 
But, whatever be the excellencies or the errors of 
parents or preceptors, there is one necessary thing 
for them to remember, or their excellencies will be 
useless, and their faults irremediable ; namely, that 
they are not to form their chiklren for the present 
world alone; — ^they are to educate them not mere- 
ly as the (Jdldren of time, but as the heirs of eiemUt/. 



CHAPTER IV. 

UES or FEAR. 

I ONCE believed that the lie of fear was confined 
to the low and uneducated of both sexes, and to 
children ; but further reflection and observation 
have convinced me that this is by no means the 
case; but that, as this lie springs from the want of 
mored courage, and as this defect is by no means 
confined to any class or age, the result of it, that 
fear of man which prompts to the lie of fear, must 
be universal also ; though the nature of the dread 
may be various, and of different degrees of strength. 
For instance ; a child or a servant (of course I 
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sMdc of iU-educated children) breaks a toy or a 
dasB, and denies having done so." Acquaintancea 
forget to execute commissions entrusted to them ; 
and either say that they are executed, when they 
are not, or make some false excuses for an omis* 
sion which was the result of forgetfiilness only. No 
persons are guilty of so many of this sort of lies, in 
the year, as negligent correspondents ; since ex« 
cuses for not writing sooner are usually lies of fear 
•^fear of having forfeited favour by too long a 
silence. 

As the lie of fear always proceeds, as I have be- 
fore observed, from a want of moral courage^ it is 
often the result of want of resolution to say '* no," 
when ** yes" is more agreeable to the feelings of 
the questioner. " Is not my new gown pretty ?'' 
** Is not my new hat becoming V " Is not my 
coat of a good colour ?" There are few persons 
who have courage to say " no," even to these tri- 
ml questions ; moush the negative would be trutk^ 
and the i^rmative^/^e^oc^. And still less are they 
aUe to be honest in their replies to questions of a 
more delicate nature. '^ Is not my last work the 
best ?" " Is not my wife beautifiil ?" " Is not my 
daughter agreeable ?" "Isnot my son afineyouth ?" 
Those ensnaring questions, which contented and 
confiding egotism is only too apt to ask. 

Fear of wounding the feelings of the interrogator 
prompts an affirmative answer. But, perhaps, a lie 
on these occasions is one of the least displeasing, 
because it may possibly proceed from a kind aver- 
sion to mve pain, and occasion disappointment ; and 
has a &gree of relationship, a distant family resem- 
blance to the Lii: of benevolence ; though, when 
accurately analysed, even this good natured false- 
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hocMl may be resolved into seljhh dread of hmgfkr 
vom- by speaking the truth. Of these pseudolie$ of 
benevolence I shall treat in their turn ; but I shall now 
proceed to relate a story, to illustrate the lie or 
FEAR, and its important results, under apparently 
unimportant circunntances. 



THE BANK-NOTE- 

*' Are you returning immediately to Worcestert" 
said Lady Leslie, a widow residing near that dty, 
to a yoang officer who was paying her a morning 
visit. ^ I am ; can I do any thing for you there t^' 
''' Yes ; you can do me a great kindness. My con-' 
fidential servant, Baynes, is gone out for the day and 
night ; and I do not like to trust my new footman, 
of whom I know nothing, to put tnis letter in the 
post-office, as it contains a fifty-pound note." " In- 
deed ! thuLt is a large sum to trust to the post." ^' Yei 
but I am told it is the safest conveyance. It b, how- 
ever, quite necessary that a person whom I can 
trust should put the letter in the box." " CertalnlVt" 
replied Captain Freeland. Then, with an air that 
showed he ccmsidered himself as a person to be 
trusted, he deposited the letter in safety in his 
pocket-book, and took leave ; promising he would 
return to dinner the next day, which was Saiur* 
day. 

On his road, Freeland met some of his brother* 
officers, who were going to pass the day and night 
at Great Malvern ; and as they earnestly pressed 
him to accompany them, he wholly forgot the letter 
entrusted to his care ; and, having, despatched his 
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servant to Worcest^, (or his sac'-de-nuU^ and other 
things, he turned back with his companions^ and 
passed the rest of the day in that sauntering, but 
amusing idleness, that dolce far men^e,t ivhich may 
be reckoned coTn^m^ive/y vrituous, if it leads to the 
forgetfiilness of httle duties onlj^and i^not attended 
by the positive infringement of greater ones. But, 
in not putting diis important letter into the post, as 
he had engaged to do, Freeland violated a real du* 
ty ; and he might have put it in at Malvern, had 
not the rencount^ with his brother-officers banish- 
ed the commission given him entirdy from his 
thoughts. N(»--did he remember it till, as the^ rode 
through the village the next morning, on their way 
to Wc^cester, they met Lady Leslie walking in the 
road. 

At sight of her, Freeland recollected with shame 
and confusion that he had not frilfilled the charge ' 
committed to him ; and fain would he have passed 
her unobserved ; for, as she was a woman of high 
fashion, great talents, and some severity, he was 
afraid fiiat his nefflisenc^, if avowed, wouM not 
only cause him to foiteit her favour, but expose him 
to heat powerful sarcasm. 

^ To avoid being recognised was, however, impos- 
sible ; and as soon as Lady Leslie saw him, she ex- 
claimed, ^^ Oh ! Captain Freeland, I am so ^lad to 
see you ! I have b^en quite uneasy cohcemmj; my 
letter since I gave it to your care ; for it was ofsuch 
consequence ! Did you put it into the post yester- 
day?'' "Certamly,'* replied Freeland, hastily, 
and in the hurry of the. moment, " Certainly. How 
could you, dear Madam, doubt my obedience to 

" Night bag. 1 8w«et doing notliing. 
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vour commands?" "Thank you! thank you!" 
cried she, " How you have relieved my mind !" He 
had so ; but he had painfiilly burthened his own. 
To be sure it was only a white lie, — ^the lie or fear. 
Still he was not used to utter fidsehood ; and he 
Mi the meanness and degradation of this. He had 
yet to learn that it was mischievous also ; and that 
ncHie can presume to say where the consequences 
of die most apparently trivial lie will end. As soon 
as Freeland parted with Lady Leslie, he bade his 
fiiends farewell, and putting spur to his horse, 
scarcely slackened his pace till he had reached 
a general post-office, and deposited the letter in 
safei^. " Now, then," thought he, " I hope I shall 
be able to return and dine with Lady Leslie, with* 
out shrinking from her penetrating eye." 

He found her, when he arrived, very pensive 
and absent ; so much so, that she felt it necessary 
to apolo^e to her guests, informing them that Ma* 
17 Benson, an did servant of hers, who wais very dear 
to her, was seriously ill, and painfully circumstan* 
eed ; and that she feared edie nad not done her du* 
ty bv her. "^ To tell you the truth, Captain Fi^e- 
land," said she, speaking to him in a low v(Hce, 
**I blame myself for not having sent for my con- 
fidential servant, who was not very fiuroff, and 
despatched him with the money, instead of trusting 
it to the post." "It wouMhave been better to 
have done so, certainly /" replied Freeland, deeply 
blushii^.* "Yes; for the poor woman, to whom 
I sent it, is not only h^iself on the point of being 
confined, but she has a sick husband, unable to be 
moved ; and as (hut owing to no fault of his) he is 
CD &e point of bankniptcy, his cruel landlord has 
declared that, if they do not pay their rent by to- 
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morrow, he will turn them out into tBe street, and 
seise the veiy bed they lie on! Howevar, as you put 
the letter into the post yesitrdav^ they must get the 
fiEfy-pound note to day, else tmy could not; for 
there is no delivery of letters in London on a Sun^ 
^Ifi yott know." " Tn», venr true," readied 
Freeland, in a tone which he vainly tried to reatujjer 
steady. '^ Therefore," continued Lady Leslie, 
(« if you had told me, when we met, that the lett^ 
was not gone, I should have recalled Bayncs, and 
sent him off by the mail to London ; and then he 
would have reached Somerstown, where the Ben- 
sons live, in good time ; but now, though I own it 
woidd be a comfiMt to me to send him, for fear of 
accident, I could not get him back again soon 
enough ; — therefore, I must let things take thw 
chance ; and, as letters seldom nuscairy, the only 
danger is, that the note m«y be taken out" She 
mig^t have talked an hour without answer or intor* 
ruption; — (or Freeland was too much shocked, too 
much conscieiice«tricken, to repty ; as he fixmd 
that he had not onty toU a fiilsehood, but that, if he 
had had moral courage ^loush to tell the truth, the 
mischievous nesligetice of which he had been guii- 
ty cQukT have D^n repaired ; but now, as I^y 
LesKe said, ^ it was too late !" 
' But, while Lady Leslie became talkative, and 
aUe to perform her duties to her friends, after she 
had thus unburthened her mind to Freeland, he 
grew every minute more absent, and more taciturn ; 
and though he could not eat with appetite, he threw 
down^ raUier than drank^ repeated glasses of hodi 
and champagne to enable him to rally his spirits; 
but in vain. A naturally ingenuous and generous 
nature cannot shake (^ the mst compunctious visit* 
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ings of conscience for having committed an unwor« 
t}>y action, and having also been the means of in- 
jury to another. All on a sudden, however, his 
countenance brightened ; and as soon as the ladies 
1^ the table, he started up, left his compliments 
and excuses with Lady Lesue^s liephew, who pre- 
sided at^ dinner ; said he had a pressing call to 
Worcester ; and, when there, as the London mail 
was gone, he threw himsetf into a postchaise, and 
set off finr Somerstown, which Lady Leslie had 
named as the residence of Mary Benson. '* At 
least,^^ said Freeland to himself with a lightened 
heart, ^^ I shall now have the satisfaction of doing 
all I can to repair my fauh." But owing to the 
delay occasioned by want of horses, and by finding 
the ostlers at the inns in bed^ he did not reach Lon- 
clmi and the place of his destination tOl the wretch- 
ed family had been dislodged ; while the unhappy 
wife was weeping, not only over the disgrace of^be- 
mg so removed, a^d for her own and her husband\i 
increased illness in consequence of it, but from the 
agoniximg suspicion that the mistress and friend, 
v^om i^e had so loi^ loved, atid relied upon, had 
disregarded the taleofher sorrows, and had refiised 
to relieve her necessities ! Freeland soon found a 
conductor to the mean lodging in which the .Ben- 
sons had obtained shelter; for they were well 
known, and their hard fate was generally pitied : 
— ^but it was some time before he could speak, as 
he stood by their bedside — ^he was choked with 
painfiil emotion at first ; with pleasing emotions at 
terwards : — for his conscience smote him fcM* die 
pain he had occasioned, and applauded him for the 
pleasure which he came to bestow. " I come," 
said he, at length, (while the sufferers waited in al- 
6* 
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nuMft angry wonder, to hear his reascm for thuaia- 
tnuiinff on them,) *' I come to tell you, from your 
kind friend. Lady Leslie^' — ^^Then she has not 
forgotten me P^ screamed out the poor woman, al- 
most gasping for breath. " No, to be sure not :-7- 
she could not forset you ; she was incapable . • • r*^ 
here *his voice wholly failed him. ^ Thank hea- 
v^i V^ cried she, tears trickling down her paleche^. 
^' I can bear any thing now ; for that was the bit- 
terest part of all!" — "My good woman," said 
Freeland, ^' it was owing to a mistake : — ^pshaw ! 
no : it was owing to myfm^t^ that you did not re- 
ceive a £50 note by the post yesterday:" — 
^^£50 l"cried the poor man, wringing his handtf, 
"why that would have more than paid all we owed ; 
and I could have gone on with my business, and 
our lives would not have been risked, nor I dis* 
graced]" Freeland now turned away, unable. to 
say a word more; byt recovering himself, be again 
drew near them; and, throwing his purse to the 
Hgitated speaker, said, "there ! get well I orJjf get 
well! and whatever you want shsdl be yoursL I or 
I shall never lose this horrible choking again while 
IKveP' 

Freeland took a walk after this scene, and with 
hasty, rapid strides ; the painful choking being his 
companion very often during the course of it, — ^for 
he was haunted by the image of those whom he 
had disgraced; — and he coujd not help remember- 
ing that, however blameable his negUgence mi^ht 
be, it was nothing, either in sinfulness or mischief, 
to the lie told to conceal it ; and that, but for that 
Ills OF FEAR, the effect of his negligence might 
have been repairtd in time. 

But he was resolved that he would JiAt leaive 
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Somerstown till he had seen these poor people set- 
tled in a good lodging. He therefore hired a con- 
yeyance for them, and superintended their removal 
that evening to apartments full of every necessary 
comfort. " My good friends," said he, " I can- 
not recall the mortification and disgrace which you 
have endured through my fault ; but I trust that 

?rou will have gained, in the end, by leaving a cruel 
andlord, who had no pity for your unmerited po- 
verty. Lady Leslie's note will, I trust, reach you 
to-morrow; — ^but if not, I will make up the loss ; 
therefore be easy ! and when I go away, may I 
have the comfort of knowing that your removal 
has done you no harm !" 

. He-then, but not till then, had courage to write 
to Lady Leslie, and tell her the whole truth ; con- 
cluding his letter thus : 

" If your interesting proteges have not sufiered 
in their health, I shall not regret what has happen- 
ed ; because I trust that it will be a lesson to me 
through life, and teach me never to tell even the 
most apparently trivial white lie again. How un- 
important this violation of truth appeared to m^ at 
the moment! and how sufficiently motived! as it 
w^s to avoid falling in your estimation ; but it was, 
you see, overruled for evil ; — :and agony of mind, 
disgrace, and perhaps risk of life, were. the conse- 
quences of it to innocent individuals ; — ^not to men- 
tion my own pangs — ^the pangs of an upbraiding 
consciencie. But forgive me, my dear Lady Leslie. 
However, I trust that this evil, so deeply repented 
of, will be blessed to us all ; but it will be long be- 
fore Lforgive myself." 

Lady Leslie was delighted with this candid let- 
ter, though grieved by its painAU details, whOe she 
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viewed with approbation the amends which her 
young friend had made, and his modest disregard 
of his own exertions. 

The note arrived in safety ; and Freeland left 
the aiSicted couple better in health, and quite hap- 
f^ in mind ; — as his bounty and Lady Ledie^s had 
icft them nothing to desire in a pecuniaiy point of 
\jew. 

When Lady Leslie and he met, she praised his 
virtue, while she blamed his fault ; and Uiey forti- 
fied each other in the wise and moral resdution, 
never to violate truth again, even on the slightest 
• occasion ; as a lie, when told, however unimportant 
it may at the time appear, is like aii arrow dhot 
over a house, whose course is unseen, and may be 
unintentionaUy the cause, to some one, of agony or 
death. 



CHAPTER V, 

I.IES TALSELT CALLED LIES OF BEKBVOLBNCE. 

These are lies which are occasioned by a selfish 
dread of loong favour, and provoking displeasu|;e, 
by speaking the truth, rather than by real benevo- 
lence. Persons, calling themselves benevolent, 
withhold disagreeable truths, and utter agreeable 
falsehoods, fi^m a wish to give pleasure, or to 
avoid giving pain. If you say that you are looking 
ill, they tell you that you are kxiking weU. If vou 
express a fear that you are growing corpulent, mev 
say you are only just as fat as you ought to be. Ji 
you are hoarse ra singing, and painfully conscious 
of it, they declare tmt they did not percdve it 
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And tfab not from die demre of flattering fou, or 
from the mal^ant one of wishing to render you ri- 
diculous, by imposing on your credulity, but from 
the desire of making you pleased with yourself In 
diort, they lay it down as a rule, that you must 
never scrufde to sacrifice the truth, when the al- 
ternative is giving the slightest pain or mortification 
to any one., 

I shall leave my readers to decide whether the 
lies of fear or of benevolence' preponderate, in the 
following trifling but characteristic anecdote. 



A TALE OP POTTED SPRATS. 

Most mistresses of families have a family receipt* 
book ; and are apt to believe that no receipts are 
BO^ood as their own. 

With one of these notable ladies a young house- 
keeper went to pass a few days, both at her town 
and counti^-house. The hostess was skilled, not 
otJtf in culinary lore, but in economy ; and was in 
the habit of setting on her table, even when not 
alone, whatever her taste or carefulness had led 
her to pot,* pickle, or preserve, for occasional use. 

Before a meagre family dinner was quite over, a 
dish of potted sprats was set before the lady of 
the house, who, expatiating on their excellence, 
d^ved from a family receipt of a century old, 
pr^»ed her still unsatisfied guest to partake of thenu 

The dish was as good as much salt and litde 
spice could make it ; but it had one peculiarity — 
it had a strong flavour of ^hck, and to garlick the 
poor guest haul a great dislike. 

But she was a timid woman ; and good-bTced'^ 
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ing, and what she caDed benevolence, said, ^ per* 
severe a swallow," though her palate said,^^ no.^^ 
" Is it not excellent ?" said the hostess. — ^^ Very ;*' 
fidtered out the hal^suffocated guest; — and this 
was lie the first. ^^ Did you ever eat any thing 
like it before ?" — ^'* Never," replied the other more 
firmly ; for then she knew that she spoke the truth, 
and longing to add, ^' and I hope I nevpr shall eat 
any thing like it agam." ^^ I will give you die 
receipt," said the lady, kindly ; " it wffi be of use to 
you as a voung housekeeper ; for it is economi- 
cal, as well as good, and serves to make out, when 
we have a scrap^linner. My servants often dine 
on it" " I wonder you can' get any servants to live 
with you," thought the guest ; ** but I dare say 
you do not get any one to stay long I" " You do 
not, however, caf as if you liked it" " O yes indeed^ 
I do, very much," (lie the second) she replied ; 
*^ but you forget I have already eaten B.^ood dm* 
ner :" (fe the third. Alas ! what had benevolence, 
so called^ to answer for on this occasion I) 

^^ Well, I am delighted to find that you like mv 
sprats," said the flattered hostess, while the cloth 
was removing : adding, ^^ John I do not let those 
q>rats be eaten in the Utchen I" an order which the 
guest heard with indescribable alarm. 

The next day they were to set off for the coun- 
tiy-house, or cottage. When they were seated in 
the carriage, a large box was put in^ and the guest 
fancied she smelt garlicky but 

«*.... where ignc^ranee is bliss, 
** 'Tis folly to be wise.*' 

She therefore asked ho questions ; but tried to 
enjoy the present, regardless of the future. At a 
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certain distance tbey stopped to bait the horses. 
There the guest expected that they should get out, 
and take some reireshment ; but her economical 
companion, with a shrewd wink of the eye, observ- 
ed, ^' I^ ahvays sit in the carriage on these occa- 
sions. If one gets out, the peopte at the inn expect 
one to order a luncheon. I therefore take mine 
with me.^^ So sajring, John was summoned to drag 
tfie carriage out of sight of the inn windows. He 
then unpacked the Ix»x, took out of it knives and 
forks, plates, c&c., and also a jar^ which, impreg- 
nating the air with its effluvia, even before it was 
cpened, disclosed to Hie alarmed guest Uiat its con- 
t^its were the dreaded sprats I 

^ Alas !^^ thought she, '^ Pandora^s box was no* 
thing to this ! for in that, Hope remained behind } 
but, at the bottom of this is Despair !^^ In vain 
did the unhappy lady declare (he the fourth) that 
*^ she had no appetite, and (lie the fifth) that she 
never ate in the moming.^^ Her hostess wodd take 
no d^al. However, she contrived to get a piece 
<tf sprat down, enveloped in bread ; and the rest 
she threw out of the window, when her companion 
was looking another way — ^who, on turning round, 
exclaimed, ^ so, you have soon despatched the 
fidi ! let me give you another \ do not refuse, be* 
cause you think they are nearly finished ; I assure 
you there are several left ; and (ddightful informa- 
ficm I) we shall have a fresh supply to-moHOw T^ 
However, this time she was allowed to know when 
she had eaten enough ; and the travellers proceeded 
to their journey ^s end. 

'nJs day, the sprats did not a{^ar at dihner $--^ 
but, there t>^ng only a few left, tiiey were kq>t for 
Z bofme bwche, and reserved for sapper ! a meal 
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of which, this evening, on account of indis{K>8ttioD, 
the hostess did not partake, and was therefore at 
Vbetty to attend entirely to the wants of her^est, 
who would fain have declined eating also, but it was 
impossible ; she had just declared that she was 
quite well, and had often owned that she enjoyed a 
piece of supper after an early dinner. There was 
therefore no retreat from the maze in which her 
insincerity had involved her ; and eat she must : 
but, when she again smelt on her plate the nause- 
ous composition, which being near the bottom of 
the pot was m(»^ disagreeable than ever, human 
patience and human infirmity could bear no more ; ' 
the scarcely tasted morsel fell from her lips, and she 
rushed precipitately into the open air, almost dis- 
posed to execrate, in her heart, potted sprats, the 
good breeding of her officious hostess, and even Be- 
nevolence itself- 



Some may observe on reading this story, "• What 
a foolbh creatiire the guest must have been I and 
how improbable it is that any one should scruple to 
day, tilie dish is disagreeable, and I hate ffarhck !^^ 
But it is my conviction that the guest, on Sus occa- 
sion, exhibited only a slightly exaggerated specimen 
d* the usual conduct of those who have been taught 
to conduct themselves wholly by tlie artificial rtdes 
of civilized society, of which, generally speaking, 
iabehooiils ^e basis. 

Benevolence is certainly one of the first of virtues 
and its result is an amiable aversion to wound tho 
feelings of others, even in trifles ; dierefore benevo- 
lence and politeness may be consida'ed as the same 
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thing ; but Worldly Politeness is 6nly a copy of 
benevolence. Benevolence is gold : this politeness 
a paper carrency, contrived as its substitvtt ; as so- 
ciety, being aware that benevolence is. as rare as it 
is precious, and that few are able to distinguish, in 
any thing, the false from the true, resolved, in Ueu 
*of benevolence, to receive worldly politeness, 
with all her train of deceitful welcomes, heart- 
less regrets, false approbations, and treacherous 
smiles ; those alluring seemings, which shine arc^und 
her brow, and enable her to pass for Benevolence 
herself. 

But how must the religious and the morsd dis- 
like the one, though they venerate the other ! The 
kindness^ of the worldly Polite only lives its little 
hour in one's presence ; but that of the Benevolent 
retains its life and sweetness in one's absence. The 
worldly polite will often make the objects of their 
greatest flatteries and attentions when present, the 
butt of their ridicule as soon as they see them no 
more ; — while the benevolent hold the characters 
and qualities of their associates in a sort of holy 
keeping at all times, and are as indtdgetU to the ab- 
sent as they were attentive to the present. The 
kindness of the worldly polite is the gay and pleas- 
ing flower worn in the bosom, as the ornament of a 
few hours ; then sufiered to fade, and thrown by, 
when it is wanted no longer ; — ^but that of the real- 
ly benevolent is like the fresh-springing evergreen, 
which blooms on through all times, an^ all seasons, 
unfading in beauty, ana undiminishing m sweetness. 
But, it may be asked, whether I do not admit that 
the principle of never wounding the self-love or 
feelings or any one is a benevolent principle; and 
vrfi^er it be not commendable to act on it cohti- 
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nuaOv. Certainly ; if sincerity goes hand in hand | 
with benevolence. But where is your benevolence, 
if you praise those, to their faces, whom you abuse 
as soon as they have left you ? — ^where your be- 
nevdence, if you welcome those, with smiling ur- 
banity, whom you see drive off with a " WeB ; I 
am glad they are sone ?^' And bow common is b, 
to bear persons, who think themselves very UKHid, 
and very kind, begin, as soon as their guests are 
departed, and even when Ihey are scarcdy out of 
hearing, to criticise their dress, their manners, and 
their characters ; while the poor unconscious visi- 
ters, the dupes of their deceitful courtesy, are go- 
ing home delighted with theijr visits and saying what 
a charming evening they have passed, and what 
a^eeaUe and kind^iearted persons the master and 
mistress of the bouse and their farnUv are !^» 
Surely, then, I am not refining too much when I 
assert that the cordial seeming, which these delu- 
ded guests were received, treated, and parted with, 
were any thing rather than U£S of hekevolbncb. 
I abo believe that those who scruple not, even 
from well4ntentioned kindness, to utter spontane- 
ous falsehoods, are not gifted with much judgment 
and real feeling, nor are they given to think deeply ; 
for the virtues are nearly related, and live in the 
greatest harmony with each other ; — consequent- 
fy, sincerity and benevolence must always agree, 
and not, as is often supposed, be at variance with 
each other.^ The truly benevolent feel, and cult^ 
Tate, such candid and kind views of those who as- 
sociate with them, that eA^ need not year to be 
sincere in their answers ; and if obliged to speak 
an unwelcome truth, or an unwelcome opinion, 
their well-principled kindness teaches them some 
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way of m^ung what they utter palatable ; and be- 
nevofence is gratified without injury to sincerity. 
It is a common assertion, that society is so con* 
8tit«led, that it is impossible to tell the truth o/- 
iMfy«:— but, if those who possess good sense would 
use it as zealously to remove obstacles in the way of 

ritaneous truth as they do to justify themselves in 
practice of falsehood, the difficulty would van- 
ish. Besides, truth is so uncommon an in^edient 
in society, that few are acquainted with it suffi- 
cientty to know whether it be admissible or not A 
pious and hishly-gifted man said, in my presence, 
to a inend whom I esteem and admire, and who 
had asserted that truth cannot always be told in 
society, "Has any one tried it? — We have all of 
us, in the course of our lives, seen dead birds of Pa- 
radise so often, that we should scarcely take the 
trouble of going to see one now. But the Marquis 
of Hastings has brought over a living bird of Para- 
dise ; and every one is eagerly endeavouring to pi:o- 
core a Sight of ^Aa^ I therefore prognosticate that, 
were spNontaneous truth to be told in society, where 
it now is rarely, if ever, heard, reo/, lining truth 
would be as much sought after, and admired, as 
the living bird of Paradise.''* 



The following anecdote exhibits that Lie which 
some may call the lie of Benevolence, and others, 
the lie of/ear; — ^that is, the dread of losing favour, 
by wounding a person's self-love. I niyself deno^ 
minate it the latter. 

* I fear that I have given the words weahly and imperfectly ; 
bat I knew I am correct, as to the sentimeot and the illustra- 
ties. The iqieaker ww Edward Ikving. 
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AN AUTHORESS AND HER AUDITORS. 

A rouNo lady, who valued herself on her bene- 
volence and good-breeding, and had as much re- 
spect for truth as those who live in the world usu- 
ally have, was invited by an authoress, whose favour 
she coveted, and by whose attention she was flat- 
tered, to come and hear her read a manuscript 
tragi-comedy. The other auditor was an old lady, 
v«dio, to considerable personal ugliness, united 
strange grimaces, and convukive twitchings of the 
face, chiefly the result of physical causes. 

The authoress read in so nSected and dramatic 
a manner, that the young lady> boasted benevo- 
lence had no power to curb her propensity to laugh- 
ter ; which being perceived by the reader, she stop- 
ped m angiy consternation, and desired to know, 
whether she laughed at her, or her composition 
.At first she was too much fluttered to make any re- 
ply ; — ^but as she dared not own the truth, and had 
no scruple against being guilty of deception, she 
cleverly resolved to excuse herself by a practical 
lie. She therefore trod on her friend's foot, elbowed 
Ker, and, by winks and signs, tried to make her be- 
lieve that it was the grimaces of her opposite neigh- 
bour, who was quietly knitting and twitching as 
usual, which had had such an eflect on her risible 
faculties ; and the 'deceived authoress, smiling iier- 
self when her young guest directed her eye to her 
unconscious vis-a-vis^ resumed her reading with a 
ightened brow and increased energy. 

This added to the young lady's amusement; as 

die could now indulge her risibility occasionally at 

he authoress's expense, without exciting her SU8- 
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pidons; especiaUy as the manuscript was some- 
times intended to excite smiles, if not laughter ; 
and the self-love of the writer led her to suppose 
that her hearer^s mirth was the result of her comic 
powers* But the treacherous gratification of the 
auditor was soon at an end. The manuscript was 
meant to move tears as well as smiles; but us the 
matter became mote pathetic, the manner became 
more ludicrous ; and the youthful hearer could no 
BKHre fiMce a tear than she could restrain a laugh ; 
tin the mortified authoress, irritated into forgetfiil- 
neas o( all feding and propriety, exclaimed, ^^ In- 
deed, Mrs. •*— — , I must desire you to move your 

seat, and sit whne Miss does not see you ; 

for you make such queer grimaces that you draw 
her attention and cause *her to laugh when she 
should be listening to me/^ The erring but hu- 
mane girl was overwhebned with dismay at the un- 
expected exposure ; and when the poor infirm old 
hay rqdied, in a faulterinff tone, ^ Is she indeed 
hwyiing at me?^^ the coukl scarcely refiuin firom 
teUmg me truth, and assuring her that she was in- 
ci^MuUe <^ such cruelty. ^^ Yes ;'* rejoined the 
authoress, in a paroxysm of wounded self-love, 
^ She owned to me soon after she besan, that vou 
occaikMied her illrtimed iMirth; and when I looked 
ai you, I could hardly help smiling nwself ; but I 
am sure you couU help making such faces, if you 
ivoukL''~'' Child V\ cried the old lady, whUe tears 
of wounded sensibility trickled down her pale 
cheeks, *^ and you, my unjust firicnd, I hope and 
trust that I forgive you both; but, if ever you 
sfaoukl be paralj^c yourselves, may you remember 
this evening, and feam to rep^t of having been 
pfOviAed to laugh by the physical weakness of a 
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pakied old womai;i !^^ The indignant authoreeNS was 
now penitent, subdued, and ashamed, — and earn- 
estly-asked pardon for her unkindness ; but the 
young offender, whose acted lie had exposed her 
to seem guilty of a fault which she had not com- 
mitted, was in an agony to which expression Wtis 
inadequate. But, to exculpate herself was impos- 
sible : and she could only give her wounded vic- 
tim tear for tear. 

To« attend to a farther perusal of the manif* 
script was impossible. The old lady desired that 
her carriage should come round directly;, the au- 
thoress locked up her composition, that had been 
so ill received ; and tlie young lady, who had been 
proud of the acquaintance of each, became an ob- 
ject of suspicion and dislike both to the one and 
the other; since the former considered her to be oi 
a cruel and unfeeling nature, and the latter could 
not. conceal from herself the mortifying truth, that 
her play must be wholly devoid of interest, as it 
bad utterly failed either to rivet or attract her 
young auditor's attention. 

But, though this girl lost two valued acquaintan- 
ces by acting a lie, (a harmless white lie, as it h 
called,) I fear she was not taught or amended by 
the circumstance; but deplored her want of luci^ 
rather than her want of integrity ; and, had her de- 
ception met with the success which she expected 
she would probably have boastedof her ingenious 
artifice to her acquaintance; — ^nor can I help he* 
lieving that she goes on in the same way whenever 
she is tempted to do so, and values herself on the 
lies of SELFISH FEAR, which she dignifies by the 
name of lies of benevolence. 

It is carious to observe that the kindness whieh 
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prompts to really erroneous conduct cannot con* 
tinue to bear even a remote connexion with real 
benevolence. The mistaken girl, in the aneiedote 
related above, begins with what she calls a virtuoos 
deception. She could not wound the feelings of 
the authoress by owning that she laughed at her 
mode of reading : she therefore accused herself of 
a much worse fault ; that of laughing at the person- 
al infirmities of a fellow-creature ; and then, find- 
ing that her artifice enabled her to indulge her 
sense of the ridiculous with impunity, she at length 
laughs treacherously and systematically, because 
she dares do &o, and not involuntarily^ as she did 
at first, at her unsuspecting fiiend. Thus such hol- 
low unprincipled benevolence as hers soon dege- 
nerated into absolute malevolence. But, had this 
girl been a girl of principle and of real benevolence^ 
she might have healed her friend^s vanity at the 
same time^that she wounded it, by saying, after she 
had owned that her mode of reading made h^ 
laugh, that she was now convinced of the truth of 
what she had often heard, namely, .that authore 
rarely do justice to their own works, when they 
read them aloud themselves, however well they 
may read the works of others ; because they are 
naturally so nervous on the occasion, that they are 
laughably violent, because painfiilly ^itated. 

This reply could not have offended her friend 
greatlyV at all ; and it might haVe led her to mo- 
derate her outre manner of reading. She would in 
consequence have appeared to more advantage ; 
and the interests of real: benevolence, Qamely, the 
doing good to a fellow-creature, would have been 
serv^, and she would not, by a vain attempt to 
save a firiend's vtaity from being hurt, have men 
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Ae BleiBB of wooiidbff the feelinp of an afflicted 
■ iWM Bi ; have iacuifecrthe charge of inhuinanity, 
«rbidi flhebj no means degerved ; and have vain- 
It, as wdl as grosdy, sacrificed the inteiests of 
Thidi. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LISS OF CONVENIENCE. 

I HAVE now before me a very cofHous snUect : 
and shaD begin by tiiat most common lie ofcw^ 
venjence, the order to servants, to say ^^Not at 
home ;^ a custom which even some moralistB de- 
fend, because they say that it is not lyms/as it 
decehres no one. But this I deny ; — as I know it 
1$ often mtmU to deceive. I know that if the per- 
son, tfigfj9X bojng refused admittance, says, at the 
next meetinff widi the denied person, ^^ I am sure 
you vert at nome such a day, when I called, but 
did not ehoo9t to su me^'^ the answer is, ^^ Oh 
dear, no; — how can you say so f I am sure I was 
not at home 9— /or I am never demed to you;^* 
though die speaJier is consdous aB the while that 
*^not at home*^ was intended to deceive^ as well as 
to deny. But, if it be true diat '' not at home'' is 
not intended to decwe, and is afcMm i»ed merely 
to eichide visiters with as litde trouble as possible, 
I would ask whether it were not just as easy to say, 
^mf mastef, or my mistress, is engaged ; and can 
see no one tins morning.'' Why have recourse 
even to the appearance of falsehood, when truth 
would answer every purpose just as weDt 

But If ^ not at home*' be understood amongst 
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equals^ merely as a Intimate excuse, it still is higb* 
ly ofajectiondble ; because it must have a most per- • 
nicious ctfect on the minds of servanis^ who canncKl 
be supposed parties to this ]m{riied compaet 
amongst their superiors, and must therefcM^ umter* 
stand the order /i*€ra%; which is, "go, and lie 
for my convenience !'^ How then, I ask^ in the 
name of justice and common sense, can I, after giv- 
ing such an order, resent any lie which servants 
may choose to 'tell me for their own convemencei 
pleasure, or interest ? 

Thoughtless and injudicious (I do not £3ie to 
add) vsymncmled persons, sometimes say to ser- 
vants, when tney have denied their mistress, " Oh 
fie I how can you tell me such a fib without bltteh- 
iiur? I am ashamed of you ! You know your 
lady w at home ; — ^well ; — ^I am really shocked at 
your having so much efiroutery as to tell such a lie 
with so grave a face I But, give my compliments 
to your mistress, and tell her, I hope that she will . 
see me the next time I call ;'' — and all this^ttttefed 
in a laughing manner, as if this moral de^adation 
of the poor servant were an excellent jme! But 
on these occasions^ what can the effect pf such jo*- 
kkig be* on the conscious liars ? It must either lead 
them to think as lightly of truth as their reprovers 
themselves, (since they seem more amused than 
shocked at the detected violation ofit,) or they will 
turn away distressed in conscience, degraded in 
their own eyes for having obeyed their employer, 
and feeling a degree of virtuous indignation against . 
those persons who have, by their immoral ccxnmuid 
been the means of then- painfiil degradation ; — nay» 
their master and mistress will b§ for ever lowered 
in their servant's esteem; they will feel that the 
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tenlcffifaiieitbrouditdown (ma level with the 
atlevBr of it ; and the cnances are, that, during the 
Mt of their service, thejr will without scmple use 
tigmmH their empkj/ers the dexterity which they have 
l£ii|^t them to use a^amsi othen* 

* A« I ftel « gMMt 4Mre to Uy bsfbre my retden the fltroof- 
mt Ufimaiito poMible, to prove the vicious tendency of even 
Hw oMst toleimted lie of (Bonyenience ; namely, tlie order to 
■tvnie to My ^ Not «t home ;" and as I whoUy distrust my 
ewB Mirani of aiviiinf with ^eet on this, or any other mo^ 
jMt« I fivo the following extracts horn Dr. Chalmers's **> Dis- 
C O B w es am tho AAphcation of Christianity to the Commercial 
•ad (hdnutfy Affiurs of Life ;** disconrses which abundantly 
•ad elomentty prove the sinfofaaess of deceit in general, and 
tto §mml rmpmieihility iaoaifod by all who de^ut, even in 
tto BMit coamMB oeenrronoee, from that undeviating practice 
•f trttth wUch is vwery where enjoined on Christians in the 
fifSi of holy wnt. Ait I shall, though reluctantly, confine 
■MMlf in those odnele to what bean immediately on the 
mgeeC befiwe us. Imust however state, in justice to myseli; 
ten wnuMffcs e»l^ some points were not only written, but 
Minted and published, in a periodical work, Mbre I knew 
ihiji Ui. GhalmiirB had written the book in question. 

•* Toa pat a lie mto the mouth of a dependant, and that for 
thu purpose, of protecting your time from such an encroach- 
neat as you would not ieel to be convenient, or agreeable. 
liMi to the little aeoomH thaiis madeof a brother's and sis- 
l«^e«sniity. Behold the gui^y task that is thus unmerd- 
taOj kid upoB one who is snorUy to appear before the judg- 
nwnt sTtit ACknat. Think of the entanglement that is thus 
omde to beset the path of a oreatnre who is unperishable. 
TkatiUttfae shijne of Bfanunen sueh a Moody sac rifi c e should 
ka nadrnfud* by some of his unrrienting votaries, is not to be 
moadend at; but, that the shrine of elegance and feshion 
•liottld be bathed in blood ; — ^that i9ft and senHmental kufyship 
riwaiduat forth herhand to suchanehormity ; — ^that she who 
auiMA 10 gattlyf und shed her graoeiul tear over the snffer- 
h^ efothtWi sawild thus be accemary to the second and 
■MM awfid death of her own domestics ;— 4hat one, who looks 
tte auldsst and loveliest of human beings, should exact obe- 
dkaao to a mindato whteh carries wrath» and tribulation, and 
OlfqiAiBitstnia. Oh! howitahoaldooiifinn every Chris* 
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Bat'amongBt the most fifequent fies of cosiwi* 
ence are thoBe which are told relative to eqgago» 
m^its, which they who make them are averK to 
keep. ^^ Headachs, bad cokb, uneapected vinlefa 
from the country,*' all these, in their torn, are oMti 

lian in his defiance of the aathoritjr of fMdoo, and lead him 
to spurn at all its folly and all its worthlessneM. And it ie^l9 
in Tain to say that the servant, whom you thus employ as tha 
deputy of your fUsehood, can poonUy execute the commiswon 
without the consdenoe being at aU tainted or defiled by it { 
that a simple cottage maid can so siNihwtieate the matter, ait 
without any violenoe to her originu ptinciplBS, to utter tlw 
language of what she assuredly Imows to be a downxighl lie | 
—that phe, humble and untutored soul I can smrtain no imryt 
when thus made to tamper with the plain English of Umim» 
realms ; — ^that she can at all satisQr herself how, by the pn* 
scribed utterance of '*not at home,", she is not pranomMiag 
such words as are substantially untrue, but merely oang theai 
intmother and perfectly understood meaniay; and whiel^ 
according to their modem translation, denote that the peiaeOt 
of whom she is thus speaking, is securely -larking in OM of tha 
most secure and intimate of its recepCadee. 

** Tou may try to darken this piece of oasoisliy as yonwilU 
and work up your minds into ths peaceable oonviction that it 
18 all right, and as it should be. But, be reiy oertaia that, 
where the moral sense of your domestic is not already oiv«r« 
thrown, there is, at least, one boeom within which yo« haTa 
raised a war of doubts and diflficultaes, and where, if the tic* 
tory be on your side, it will be on the side <^ him who i« titt 
great enemy of righteousness. 

^^ There is, at least, one pers9n, along the line <^ thie oon* 
veyance of deceit, who condemneth herself in that wluoh eha 
aUoweth ; who, in the language of Paul, esteeming the prac* 
lice to be unclean, to her will it be unclean ; who will Mr« 
foncn her task with the offraice of her own eonseienoe, ana to 
whom, therefore, it will indeed be evil ; who eaanoC mMkr 
obedience in this matter to her earthly superior, but by an act 
in which she does not stand clear, and uneoDedoae of gnUl 
befi>re God ; and with whom, therefore, iSieead censegaenca 
of what we can call nothing else than a baibarous coaihfai»» 
tion against the principles and prospects of the lower orders, 
is— that, as she has not cleaved fully unto the Lord, and has 
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&8 fies of eeniFeiuence, and gratify indolence, Of ca- 
price, at tfie expenise of integritjr. 
' How often have I pitied the wiveaiuid dau^teiB 
of professional men, for the number of lies which 
they are obKged to tell, in the course of the year t 
" Dr. — — is very sorry ; but he was ^^ent for to a 

not kept by tiie service of the one Master, and has not for- 
saken all but His bidding, she eannot be the disc^le of Christ. 
^' And let us just ask a master or a mistress, who can thus 
-make free with the moral principle of thejr servaints in one 
instance, hew they can look for pure or correct principle from 
them in other instances ? What right have tiiey to complain 
of mifatthfulness against themselves, who have deliberately 
seduced another into a habit of unfaithfulness against God ? 
Are they so utterly unskilled in the mysteries or our nature, 
«B not to perceive that the servant whom you have taught to 
He, has gotten such rudiments of education at your hand, as 
that, without any further help, he can now teach himself to 
purloin .'-^and ^ei nothing more frequent than loud and an- 
gry eom^ainings against treachery of servants ; as i^ in the 
general wreck of their other principles, a principle of conside- 
ratioB for the good and interest of their employer, and who 
has at the same time, been their seducer, was to survive in all 
its power and sensibility. It is just such a retribution as was 
to be looked for. It i9 a recoil, upon their own beads, of the 
nisehief which they themselves have originated. It is the 
temporal part of the punishment which they have to bear fo^ 
the sin of our text ; but not the whole of it : far better for 
them both that both person and property were cast into the 
sea, than that they should stand the reckoning of that day, 
when called to give an account of the souls that they have 
jBurdwed, and the blood of so mighty a destruction is required 
at theur hands." 



These remarks at first made part of a chapter on the lie of 
oonvenience, but thinking them not suited to that period of 
my work, I took them out again, and not being able to intro* 
dttoe them in any subsequent chapter, because they treat of 
partieolar He, and not of lying in general, I have been ob- 
I to oontent myself with putting uem in a note. 
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Satient just as he was coming with me to your 
ouse." '* Papa's compliments, and he is very 
sooty ; but he was forced to attend ai commission 
of bankruptcy ; but will certainly come, if he can, 
bjr-and-by,'' when the chances are, that the physi- 
cian is enjoying himself over his book and his fire, 
and the lawyer also, congratulating themselves on 
having escaped that terrible bore, a party, at the 
expense of teaching their wife, or daughter, or son, 
to teD what they call a white lie ! But, I would 
ask those fathers, and those mothers, who make 
their diildren the bearers of similar excuses, whe- 
ther, after giving them such commissions, they 
could conscientiously resent any breach of veracity, 
or breach of confidence, or deception, conmiitted 
by their children in matters of more importance. 
•* Ce n*est que le premier pas qui c(mte^'*^ says the 
I^overb ; and I believe that habitual, permitted, and 
encouraged lying, in little and seemingly unimpor- 
tant thii^, leads to want of truth and principle in 
gfeut and serious matters; for when the barrier, or 
restrictive principle, is once thrown down, no one 
can say where a stop will be put to the inroads and 
the destruction. 

^ I foigot, in the first edition of my work, to no- 
tice one fklsehood which is only too often uttered 
by young women in a ball-room ; but I shall now 
mention it with due reprehension, though I scarce- 
ly know under what head to class it. I think, how- 
ever that it may be named without impropriety, 
one of the Lies op Convenience.' 

But, I cannot do better than give an extract oh 
Urn rabject, firom a letter addressed to me by a 
friend, on reading this bocdc, in which she hes had 
the kindness to praise, and the still greater kindness 
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to admonish me.* She says, as follows : — ^^ One 
fiibehood tfiat is veiy often uttered by the I^s of 
youth) I trust not wi^out a blush, you have passed 
unnoticed ; and, as I always considered it no venial 
<Hie, I will take the present opportunity of pointing 
out its impropriety. A young lady, when asked 
by a gentleman to dance, whom she does not ap< 
prove, will, without hesitation, say, though unpro- 
vided with any other partner, ^^ If I dance I am 
engaged ;^^ this positive untruth is calculated to 
1^ wound the feelings of the person to whom it is ad« 
^Gbressed, for it generally happens that such person 
discovers he has been deceived, as well as rejected. 
It is venr seldom that young men, to whom it would 
really be improper that a lady should give her 
band for the short time occupied in one or two 
dances, are admitted into our public places ; but, 
in such a case, could not a reference be made by 
her to any friends who are present ; pride and va- 
ni^ too often prompt the refiisal, and, because the 
ofltered partner has not sufficiently sacrificed to the 
graces, is little versed ^ in the poetry of motion,* 
or derives no consequence from the possession of 
rank, or riches, he is treated with what he must feel 
to be Contempt True, politeness, which has its 
seat in the heart, would scorn thus to wound an- 
other, and the real votaries of sincerity would ne* 
ver so violate its rules to escape a temporary mor- 
tification.^' 

♦ Vide a (printed) letter addressed " to Mrs. Opie, with ob- 
servations on her recent publication, *• Dlustrations of hying 
in aU its branches.' ^ The authoress is Susan Reeve, wife o^ 
Dr. Reeve, M. D., and daughter of £. Bonhote of Bpagaji, 
anthorws of many interesting publications. 
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I shall only add, that I have entile iMity tf set^ 
itment with the foregoing extract. 
^ Here I beg leave to insert a short Tale, ilhtttra* 
live of Lies of Convenience, 
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There are a great many match-makers in the 
world ; beings who dare to take on themselves the 
fearful respansihility of bringing two persons toge* 
ther into that solemn union which only death or 
guilt can dissolve ; and thus make themselves an- 
swerable for the possible miseiy of two of their fel* 
. lowKjreatures. 

One of these busy match-makers, a gentleman 
named Byrome, was very desirous that Jlenrjr 
Sandford, a relation of his, should become a mar- 
ried man ; and he called one morning to inform 
him that he had at length met with a yoimg lady 
who would, he flattered himself, suit turn in aO le- 
€pects as a wife. Henry Sandford was not a man 
of many words ; nor had he a high o«>ini<Hi of By- 
rome^s judgment. He therefore only saki, in re- 
ply, that he was willing to accompany his relation 
to thp lady^s house, where, on Byrome's jnvitation, 
he found that he was expected to drink tea. 

The young lady in c]uestic»i, whom I shall call 

Lydia L , lived with her widowed aunt, who 

had brought her and her sisters up, and supplied 
to them the place of parent^, lost in their infamy. 
She had bestowed on them an expensive and showy 
education; had, both by prec^t and example, 
^ven every worldly polish to theu: manners \ and 
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had taughfthem to set off their beauty by tastefiil 
and fashionable dress ; — ^that is, she had done' for 
them all that she thought was necessary to be 
done ; aud she, as well as Byroine, believed that 
they possessed every requisite to make the marriage 
state happy. 

But Henry Sandford was not so easy to please. 
He valued personal beauty and external accom- 
plishments far below christian graces and ^oral 
virtues ; and was resolved never to unite himself 
to a woman whose conduct was not entirely under' 
the guidance of a strict religious principle. 

Lydia L was not in the room when Sand- 
ford arrived, but he very soon had cause to doubt 
the moral integrity of her aunt and sisters ; for, 
on Byrome's saying, "I hope you are not to have 
any company but ourselves to-day," the aunt re- 
plied, " Oh no ; we put off some company that we 
expected, because we thought you would like to 
be alone;" and one of the sisters added, "Yes; I 

wrote to the disagreeable D s, informing them 

that my auht was too unwell, with one .of her bad 
headachs, to see company;" "and I," said flie 

other, " called on the G s, and said that we 

wished them to come another day, because the 
beaux whom they liked best to meet were en- 
gaged." "Admirable!" cried Byrome, " let wo- 
men alone for excuses !" — ^while Sandford lookisd 
grave, and wondered how any one could think 
admirable what to hxm appeared so reprehensible. 
" However," thought he, ^^lA/dHa had no share in 
this treachery and white lying, but may did&O 
them, as I do." Soon after she made her appear* 
aiice, attired for conquest; and so radiant <ua she 
seem in her youthfid loveliness and grace, that 
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Sandford earnestly hoped she had better principles ' 
than her sisters. 

Time fled on rapid wings ; and Byrome and the 
two elder sisters frequently congratulated each 

other that "the disagreeable D s and tiresome 

G- s" had not been allowed to come and de- 
stroy, as they would have done, the pleasure of the 
afternoon. But Lydia did not join m this ccMiver- 
sation ; and Sandford was glad of it The hours 
passed in alternate music, and conversation, and 
also in looking over some beautiful drawing of 
Lydia^s ; but me evening was to conclude with a ^ 
French game, a. jett-de-socUte i^hich Sandford was 
unacquainted with, and which would give Lydia an 
opportunity of telling a^toiy gracefully. 

The L-- — s Kved in a pleasant viUage near the 
town where Sandford and Byrome resided ; and a 
long avenue of fine trees led to their door ; when, 
just as the aunt was pointing out their beauty to 
Sandford, she exclaimed, "Oh dear, girls, what 
shall we do ? there is Mrs. Carthew now entering 
the avenue ! Not at home, John ! not at homeP* 
she eagerly vociferated. " My dear aunt, that will 
not do for her," cried the eldest sister ; " for she will 
ask for us all in turn, and inquire where we are, 
that ^e may go after us." "True^" said the other, 
" and if we admit her, she is so severe and metho- 
distical, that she will spoil all our enjoyment*^* 
"However, in she must come," observed the aunt; 
" for as she is. an old fiiend, I shonkl not l&e to 
affiront her." 

Sandford was just going to say, " If she be an 

old friend, admit her, by all means;" when on 

looking at Lydia, who had been silent all this time, 

and was, he flattered himself, of his way of tlunk- 

8* 
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ing, he saw her put h^r finger archly to her no^e, 
and heard her exclaim, " I have it ! there, there ; go 
all of you into the next room, and close the door !" 
She then bounded graceiiilly down the avenue, 
while Sandford, with a degree of pain which he 
could have scarcely thought possible, heard one of 
the sisters say to Byrome, ^^ Ah ! Lydia is to be 
trusted ; she tells a white lie with such an innocent 
look, that no one can suspect her." " What a va- 
luable accomplishment," thought Sandford, ^' in a 
woman! what a recommendation in a wife!" and 
he really dreaded the fair deceiver's return. 

She came back, ^' nothing doubting," and, smi- 
ling with great self-complacency, said, ^^ It was very 
fortunate that it was I who met her; for I have 
more presence of mind than you, my dear sisters. 

The good soul had seen the D s; and hearing 

my aunt was ill, came to inquire concerning her. 
She was even coming on to the house, as she saw 
no reason why she should not; and I, for a mo- 
ment, was at a loss how to keep her away, when I 
luckily recollected her great dread of infecticm, and 
told her that, as the typhus fever was in the village, 
I feared it was only too possible that my poor aunt 
had caught it!" — ^''Capital!" cried the aunt and 
Byrome T^^ Really, Lydia, that was even outndoing 
yourself," cried her eldest sister. '* Poor Car- 
thewyl I should not wonder, if she came at all 
near the house, that she went home, and took to 
her bed firom alarm !" 

Even Byrome was shocked at this unfeeling 
speech ; and could not help observing, ti^at it wouM 
he hard indeed if such was the result, to a good M 
friend, of an affectionate inquiry. ^* True," re** 
plied Lydia, ^^and I hope and trust she will not 
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really suffer ; but, though very good, she is veiy 
trouolesome ; and could we but keep up the hum 
for a day or two, it would be such a comfort to us ! 
as she comes very often, tmd now cannot endure 
cards, or any music, but hymn-singing/^ 

^^ Then I am glad she was not admitted,^^ said 
Byrome, who saw with pain, by Sandford^s folded 
arms and grave countenance, that a chanse in his 
feelings towards Lydia had taken place, flat was 
he deceived : — Sandford was indeed gazing intend 
ly, but not as before, with almost overpowering ad- 
miration, on the consciously blushing object of it. 
No; he was likening her, as he gazed, to the beau- 
tifiil apples that are said to grow on the shores ci 
the Dead Sea, which tempt die traveller to pluck 
and eat, but are filled only with dust and bitter ashes. 

" But we are losing time," said Lydia ; ** let us 
begin our French game !" Sandford coldly bow- 
ed assent ; but he knew not what she said ; he was 
so inattentive, that he had to forfeit continually ; 
— he spoke not ; — he smiled not ; — except with a 
sort of sarcastic expression ; and Lydia felt con^ 
scious that she had lost him^ though she knew not 
why; for her moraL sense was too dull for her to 
conceive the effect which her fabehood, and want 
of feeling, towards an old and pious fiiend, had 
produced on him. This consciousness was a painfid 
one, as Sandford was handsome,sensible,aiiarich; 
therefore, he was what match-seeking girls (odious 
vulgarity !) call a good catch. Besides, B^ome had 
told her that she might depend on makmg a con- 
quest of his relation, Henry Sandford. The ^e^* 
in^, therefore, which began so brightly, ended in 
IMiii and mortification, both to Sandford and Lydi^. 
' The former was impatient to depart as mob 9$ 
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supper was over, and the latter, piqued^ disap- 
pointed, and almost dejected, did not join her sis- 
ters in soliciting him to stay. 

** Well," said Byrome, as soon as they left tfie 
house, " how do you like the beautiful and accom- 
phdied Lydia ?" — ^" She is beautiful and accom- 
plished ; but that is aU." — ^"Nay, I am sure you 
seemed to admire her exceedingly, till just now, 
and paid her more animated attention than I 
ever saw you'pav any woman before." — ^" True ; 
but I soon found that she was as hollow-hearted as 
aheis fair." ''Oh! I suppose you mean the de- 
cepticm which she practised on the old lady. Well ; 
where was' the great harm of that ? she only told 
a white lie ; and nobody, that is not a puritan, 
scruples to do that, you know." 

'' I am no puritan, as you term it ; yet I scruple 
it ; but, if I were to be betrayed into such mean- 
ness, (and no one perhaps can be always on his 
guard,) I shoukl blush to have it known ; but this 

S'rlseemed to glory in her shame, and to be proud of 
e disgracefiifresdiness with wluch she uttered her 
falsehcxKl." " I must own that I was surprised she 
did not express. some regret at being forced to do 
what she did, in order to prevent our pleasure from 
hems spoiled." " Why should she ? Like your* 
self »ie saw no harm in a white lie ; but, mark me, 
Byrome, the wcnnan whom I marry shall not think 
there is such a thing as a vfhite lie— she shall thiiik 
^'alllies black ; because the intention of a// lies is to 
deceive; and, from the highest authority, we are 
forbidden to deceive one another. I assure you, 
that if I were married to Lydia, I should distrust 
her expressions of love towards me; — ^I shoukl 
•uspect that s4ie married my fortune, not me ; and 
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that, whenever strong temptation offered, she woold 
deceive me as rea<Sly as, for a very slight cme in- 
deed, she deceived that kind friend who came on 
an errand of love, and was sent away alarmed, and 
anxious, by this young hypocrite^s unblushing false- 
hood ! — ^Trust me, Byrome, that my wife shall be 
a strict moralist/' "What! a moral philosopher?" 
" Nq ; a far better thing. She shall be a Aiim- 
We relying christian^ — ^thence she will be capable 
of speaking the truth, even to her own condemna- 
tion ; — and, on all occasions, her fear of man wiQ 
be wholly subservient to her fear of her Creator." 
" And, jway, how can you ever be able to assure 
yourself that any girl is this paragon ?'' "Surely, if 
what we call chance could so easily exhibit to me 

Lydia ^in all the ugliness of her falsehood, it 

may equally^ one day or other, disclose to me some 
other girl in all the beauty of her truth. Till thra, 
I hope, I shall have resolution enough to remain a 
bachelor.'^ " Then,'' repUed Bvrome, disking hSa 
head, " I must bid you good night, an old badielor 
in prospect and in pdrpetmty !" And as he return- 
ed his farewell; Sandford sighed to think that hb 
prophecy was only too likely to be fidfilled ; nnoe 
his observation had convinced him that a strict ad* 
herence to truth, on little as well as on great oo 
casions, is, though one of the most important, tfie 
BAREST of all virtues." 



CHAPTER VIL 

ON LIES OF INTEREST. 

These lies are very various, and are moie 'ex- 
cusable, and less offenave, than mmy others. 
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The pale ragged beggar, who, to add to the 
etkcX of his or her ill looks, tells of the large family 
which does not exist, has a strongs motive to de- 
ceive in the penury which does ; — and one cannot 
consider as a very abandoned bar, the tradesman, 
who tells you he cannot afford to come down to the 
price which you offer, because he gave ahnost as 
much for the goods himself. It is not from persons 
like these that we meet with the most disgusting 
marks of iitterested falsehood. It is when habitucd 
and petty lying profanes the lips of those whom in- 
dependence preserves from any stong temptation 
to violate truth; and whom religion and education 
might have taught to value it 

The following story will illustrate the Lies or In- 
terest. 



THE SKREEN, or "NOT AT HOME." 

The widow of Governor Atheling returned from 
the East Indies, old, rich, and cmldless ; and as 
she had none but very distant relations, her aflfec- 
tions naturally turned towards the earfiest friends 
of her youth ; one of whom she found still living, 
and residing in a large country-town. 
- She therefore hir^ a house and grounds adja- 
cent, in a village venr near to that lady's abode, 
and became not only her frequent but welcome 
guest This old frieiMi was a widow in narrow cir^ 
cumstances, with four daughters slenderly provided 
for ; and she justly concluded that, if she and her 
£unily could endear themselves to their opulent 
guest, they shouM in all probability inherit some of 
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her property. In the meanwhile, ad she never vl- 
fidted them without bringing with her, in great 
abundance, whatever ^as wanted for the table, 
and might therefore be said to contribute to their 
maintenance, without seeming to intend to do so, 
diey took incessant pains to conciliate her more 
and more every day, by flatteries which she did not 
see through, and attentions which she deeply felt. 
Still, die Livingstones were not in spirit united to 
their amiable guest The sorrows of her heart 
bad led her, by slow degrees, to seek refuge io a 
Religious course of life ; and, spite of her proneness 
to selfdeception, she could not conceal vom her* 
self that, on. this most important subject, the Li- 
vingstones had never thought seriously, and were, 
as yet, entirely women of the world. But still her 
heart longed to be attached to something; and as 
her starv^ affections craved sonle daity food, she 
suffered herself to love this plausible, amusing, 
agreeable, and seemingly affectionate family; and 
she every day lived in hope, that, by her precepts 
and example, she should ultimately tear them horn 
that ."world tfiey loved too well." Sweet and 
precious to their own souls, are the illusions of the 

food ; and the deceived East-Indian was happy, 
ecause she did not understand the true nature of 
the Livingstones. 

On the contrary, so fascinated was she by what 
she fancied they were, or might become, that she 
took very little notice of a shame-faced, awkward, 
retiring, silent ffirl, the only child of the dearest 
iiiend that her childhood and ner youth had known, 
— and who had been purposely introduced to her 
onb/ as Fhww BamxoelL For the Living|Stones 
were too sel&h, and too prudent, to let their rich 
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i know that this poor girl was the (Mphan of 
Hmm/ Beaumont. WUhKolding^ therbf(H€, the 
most inwartani part of the truth, they only inform- 
ed her tnat Fanny Barnwell was an orphan, who 
waiglad to live amongst her friends, that she might 
make her small income sufficient for her wants ; 
taking care not to add that she was mistaken in 
msppomog that Fanny Beaumont, whose long si- 
fence and subsequent .death she had bitterly de 
plored, had died childless ; for that she had mar- 
lied a second husband, by whom she had the poor 
iMfihan in question, and had lived manjr years in 
■oirow and obscurity, the result of this imprudent 
marriage ; reserving, however, in order to avoid ac- 
cklents, that Fanny^s visit should not be of long 
dburalioo. In the mean while, they confided in the 
MGurity affinded th^n by what may be called their 
PASsivB LIS or INTEREST. But, in order to make 
^ Miunnce doubly sure,^^ they had also recourse 
to the ACTIVE LIB or INTEREST ; and, in order to 
ftightai Fanny firom ever daring to inform their vi- 
Kler ^Mtshe was the child of Fanny Beaumont, 
diejr asiuied her that that lad^ was so enraged 
i^iaintt her po(Hr mother, for having married her un- 
worthy jBmer, that no one dared to mention her 
name to her; because it never failed to draw firom 
her the most violent abuse of her once dearest 
fiieod. ^ And you know, Fanny,^ they took care 
to add, ^ that vou could not bear to hear your poor 
moth^ abused.'^ '^ No ; that I could not, indeed,^' 
was the weeping girrs answer ; the Livingstones 
Ih ss ofo ie fek Slue and satisfied. However, it stiff 
mi|^ not be amiss to make the old lady dislike 
Fanny, if they coukl ; and they contrived to render 
fte poor girPs virtue the means of doing her injury. 
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Fanny^s mother coaM not bequeath nnidi mo* 
ney to her child ; but she had endeavoured to eilh 
fich her with principles and piety. Above all, A^ 
had impressed her with die strictest regard for 
tru^ ;— and the Livingstones artfully contrived to 
make her integrity the means of diepleasing Aeir 
Eaist-Indi^n friend. 

This good old lady^s chief failing was bcfieving^ 
implicitly whatever was said in her commendation: 
not that she loved flattery, but that she liked to be* 
lieve she had conciliated good zoUl; and being siiir 
cere herself^ she never thought of distrusting the 
sincerity of others. 

Nor was she at all vain of her once fine, person, 
and finer face, or improperly fond of dress. SiiD« 
fix>m an almost pitiable degree of bonhomrme, she 
allowed the Livingstones to dress her as they Uced ; 
and, as they chose to make her wear faduonaUe 
and young looking attire, in which they declared 
that she looked ^^ so handsome i and so weH V^ die 
believed they were the best judges of what was 

E roper for her, and always replied, "WeB, dettf 
lends, it is entirely a matter of indifference to me ; 
so dress me' as you plea^ ;^ while the Living* 
stones, not believing that it was a matter ofind^er* 
ence^ used to laugh, as socoi as s^e was gone, at 
her obvious credulity. 

But this ungenerous and treacherous conduct 
excited such strong indignation in theiisudbjr ffen* 
tie Fanny, that ^e could not help expressing net 
sentiments concerning it ; and by that means madto 
them the more eager to betray her into ofifentfinft 
their unsuspidous friend. They therefore atkea 
Fanny, in h^ presence, one day, whether their depar 
guest did not d^ss most becomingly ? 
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The poor girl made sundry sheepUi and awk* 
ward contortions, now looking down, and then look- 
up up ; — unable to lie, yet afraid to tell tlie tratlu 
*^ Why do you not reply, Fanny ?^' said the art&l 
^estioner. " Is she not well dressed ?" — ^* Not 
in my opinion,^' faltered out the distressed girl. 
^ And, pray. Miss Barnwell,'' said the old l»dy, 
" what part of my dress do you disapprove ?'* Af- 
ter a pause, Fanny took courage to reply, ^ all of 
it, madam.'' ^^ Why ? do you think it too young 
for me !" *^ I do." ^^ A*plain-spoken young perr 
son that ?" she observed, in a tone of pique ; wnile 
the Livingstones exclaimed, ^^ impertinent I ridicu- 
lous!" and Fanny was glad to leave the room, 
feeling excessive pain at having been forced to 
wound the feelings of one whom she wished to be 
permitted to loye^ because she had once been her 
mother's dearest friend. After this scene, the 
Livingstones, partly from the love of mischief, and 
partl]^ from the love of fun, used to put similar 
questions to Fanny, in the old lady's presence, tilU 
at last, displeased and indignant at her bkmtness 
and ill-breeding, she scarceqr noticed or spoice to 
her. In the mean while, Cecilia Livingstone be- 
came an object of increasing interest to her ; f<Mr 
she had a lover to whom she was ^eatly attached, 
but who would not be in a situation to marry for 
many years. 

This young man was frequently at the house, 
and was as polite and attentive to the old lady, 
when she was present, as the rest of the family ; 
but, like them, he was ever ready to indul^ in a 
laugh at her credulous simplicity, and especially at 
her tontinually expressing her tielidr, as well as her 
hopes, that tbey^were all beginning to think les»of 
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the present wotM, and more of the next ; and as 
Alfred Lawrie, (Cecilia's lover,) as well as the 
Livingstones, possessed no inconsiderable power of 
mimickry, they exercised them with great effect on 
Ae manner and tones of her whom mey called the 
c^oer^ressed saint, unrestrained, alas ! by the con- 
sdoosness that she was their present, and would, 
as they expected, be their yu/t^re, benefactress. 

That confiding and unsuspecting being was, 
meanwhile, considering, that though her health was 
injured by a long residence in a warm climate, she 
might still live many years ; and that, as Cecilia 
might not therefore possess the fortune which she 
had bequeathed to her till ^' youth and genial years 
were flown,'' it would be better to give it to her 
durinji her life-time. '^ I will do so," she said to 
herg^, (tears rushing into her eyes as she thought 
of the haf^iness which she was going to impart,) 
*^and then the young people can marry directly !" 

She took this resolution one day when the Living- 
stones believed that she had left her home on a 
vifflt Consequently, having no expectation of 
seeing her for some time, they had taken advantage 
of her long vainly^^xpected absence to make some 
engagements which they knew she would havib ex- 
cessively disapproved. But though, as yet, they 
knew it not, me old lady had been forced to put 
off her visit; a circumstance which dhe did not at 
aD regret, as it enabled her to go sooner on her 
benevolent errand. 

The engs^ement of the Livingstones for that 
day was a rehearsal of a private play at their house, 
wluch they were afterwanls, and during their saintly 
friend's absence, to perform at the house of a friend ; 
and a large room, called the library, in which there 
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vm a wide, commodious akfeen, was selected as 
the scene (faction. 

Fanny Bamwell, who disliked private and other 
theatiicals as much as their old friend hersetf, was 
to have no part in the performance; but, as thejr 
were disappointed of their prompter that evening, 
she waS) thoudi with great difficulty, persuaded lo 
perform the office, for thai night only. 

It was to be a dress rehearsal ; and the pairties 
were in the midst of adorning themselves, wnen, to 
tbrir great consternation, tti^y saw their supposed 
distant friend coming up the street, and evidently 
iBtradin^ them a visit. What was to be done ? 
To admit her was impossible. They therefore call- 
ed up a new servant, who only came to them the 
day before, and who did not know the worldly eon- 
aecpence of their unwelcome guest ; and Cecilia 
said to her, ^' you«ee that old lady yonder ; when 
she knocks, be sure you say thatve are notathmm; 
and you had better add, that we shall not be home 
iitt bed4ime ;^' thus adding the lie of convsnibncb 
to other deceptions. Accordingly, when she knock- 
ed at die door, the girl spoke as she was desired 
to do, or rather she improved upon it ; for die said 
that ^ her ladies had been out all day, and would 
not return till two o^clock in the momin^.^^ *^ In- 
deed I that is unfortunate ;'*'* said their disappoint- 
ed visiter, stepping to deliberate whether she snould 
not leave a note of agreeable surprise for Cecifia ; 
but the girl, who held the door in'her hand, seem- 
ed so impatient to-get rid of her, that she resolved 
not to write, and then turned away. 

The gill was really in haste to return to the 
I ; for she was gossi|Mng with an oM fallow- 
She therefore neglected to go back to her 
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aiudous employers ; but Cecilia ran down the back 
stairs, to interrogate her, exclaiming, ^^ Well ; what 
doA she say ? I hope she did not suspect that we' 
were at home." " No, to be sure not, Miss ; — 
how should she ? — for I said even more than you 
told me to say," repeating her additions ; being 
eager to prove her claim to the confidence oS her 
hew mistress. " But are you sure that she is real- 
ly gone from the door V* " To be sure. Miss."— 
^ Still, I wish you could, go and see ; because we 
have not seen her pass Sie window, though we 
heard the door shut." "Dear me. Miss, how 
should you ? for I looked out after her, and I ^aw 
her go down the street under the windows, and turn 
. . * . yes, — I am sure that I saw her turn into a 
shop. However, I will go and look, if jm desire 
it." She did so ; and certainly saw nothing of the 
dteaded guest. Therefore, her young ladies finish- 
ed their prepsurations, devoid of fear. But the 
truth was, that the girl, little aware of the impcMr- 
tance of this un welcomed lady, and concluding she 
could not be b. friend^ but merely some troubltsome 
noboAf^ showed her contempt and her anger atbe- 
h^ detained so long, by throwing to the street-dom' 
with such violence, that it did not really close ; and 
the old lady, who had ordered her carriage to come 
for her at a certain hohr, and was determined, on 
second thoughts, to sit down and wait for it, was 
able, unheard, to push open the door, &Qid toent^r 
the library unperceived ; — ^for the m\ lied to those 
who bade her lie, when she said she saw her walk 
away. <« 

In that room Mrs. Atheriing f«>und a sofa ; and 
though she wondered at seeing a large skreen open- 
ed before it, she seated herself on it, and, being fa- 
9* 
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f^gyed with her walk, gomi feB adeep. But her 
ahunber was bn^en venr unpleasantly; for she 
heard, as she awoke, the following dialogue, on the 
entrance of Cecilia and her lover, accompanied by 
Fanny. ^ WelU-I am so glad we got rid of Mrs. 
Ath^rling so easihrl^^ cried Cecilia. '*• That new 
gill seems apt Some servants deny one so as to 
show one is at hcme.^^ ^^ I should like them the 
better for it,*^ said Fanny. ^^ I hate to see any one 
ready at telling a falsehood/^ '* Poor little c<m- 
aoientiotts dear!^^ said the lover, mimicking her, 
^ one would think the dressed-up saint had made 
you as methodistical as herself/^ ^^ What, I sup- 
pose. Miss Fanny, you would have had us let the 
oU quiz in." — ^*To be sure I would; and I won- 
der you could be denied to so kind a friend. 
Poor dear Mrs. Atherbng ! how hurt she would be, 
if she knew you were at home 1" — *'^ Pof^r dear^ 
indeed ! Do not be so affected, Fanny. How 
AouM you care for Mrs. Atherling, when you 
rknow that she dislikes you !" — ^« Dislikes me ! Qb 
yes V I fear she does !" — ^^ I am sure she does,^* 
jfeplied Cecilia ; ^* for you are downright nnle to 
bir. Did you not say, only the day before yes- 
t^ay, when she said. There, Miss BamweU, I 
hope I have at last gotten a cap which you like — 
No ; I am sony to say yott have not ?" — ^* To be 
aure I did ; — ^I could not tell a falsdiood, eten to 
please Mrs. Atherling,. though she was my own 
de«ur mother^s dearest friend." — ^' Your mother^s 
friend, Fanny ? I never heard that before ?" said 
the lover. ^' Did you not know that, Alfred !" said 
CSeciha, eagerly adding, ^ but Mrs. Atheriing does 
Jioiknow it ;" giving a meaning look, as if to say 
^Md do not you tM her."— '' Would she 
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know it !^' said Fanny mournfully, " for, though I 
dare not tell her so, lest she should abuse my poor 
mother, as you say she would, Cecilia, because 
she was «o angry at her marriage with my mis- 
guided father, still, I thmk she would look kindly 
on her once dear friend^ orphan child, and like 
me, in spite of my honesty." — ^^ No, no, silly girl ; 
honesty is usually its own reward. Alifred, what 
do you think ? Our old friend, who is not very 
penetrating, said one day to her, I suppose you 
think my caps too young for me ; and that true 
younff person replied. Yes, madam, I do." — "And 
would do so again, Cecilia ; — and it was far more 
friendly and kind tb say so than flatter her on her 
dress, as you do, and then laugh at it when her 
back is turned. I hate to hear any one mimicked 
and laughed at; and more especially my mamma's 
old friend." — ''' There, there, child! your sentimen- 
tality makes me sick. But come ; let us begin." 
"Yes," cried Alfred, " let us rehearse a little, be- 
fore the rest of the party come. I should like to 
hdar Mrs. Atherling^s exclamations, if she knew 
what we were doing. She would say thus t^\... 
Here he gave a most accurate representation of 
the poor old lady's voice and manner, and her fan- 
cied abuse of pnvate theatricals, while Cecilia cri- 
ed, " bravo ! bravo !" and Fanny, " shame ! shame !" 
till the other Livingstones, and the rest of the com- 
pany, who now entered, drowned her cry in their 
loiid applauses and louder laughter. 

The old lady, whom surprise, anger, and wourid- 
ied fiensibility, had hitherto kept silent and still in 
b^ mvduntary hidii^-place, now rose up, and, 
mounting on the sofa, looked over the top of the 
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^kxeai, fiiB of rqveachfiil meaning, on tfie con 

What a momoit, to them, erf* oTerwhdnunffsor- 
prke and consternation ! The cheeks, flushed with 
malicioos triumph and satirical (deasure, became 
eorered widi a deeper blush (^detected treachery, 
or ' pale with fear <rf its consequences ; — and the 
ejres, so lately beaming with ungmerous, injurious 
satisfaction, were now cast, with painfiil diame, up- 
on the ground, unable to meet the justly indignant 
glance of her, whose kindness they had repaid with 
such palpable and'base ingratitude ! ^ An admi- 
rable likeness indeed, Alfred Lawrie,'^ said their 
undeceived dupe, breaking her perturbed silence, 
and coming down from her elevation ; ^ but it wiU 
cost you more than you are at present aware o£ 
But who art thou?" she added, addressing Fanny, 
(who, though it might have been a moment of tri- 
umph to her, felt and locked as if she had been a 
sharer in the guilty ^^ Who art /Aou, my honourable, 
kind girl? And wno was your mother ?" ^Your 
Fanny Beaumont," replied die cpiick-feeling or- 
phan, bursting into tears. ^^ Fanny Beaumont^s 
cluld I and it was concealed from me !" said she, 
folding the weeping girl to her heart ^ But it was 
all of a piece ; Sll treachery and insincerity, from 
the begmning to the end. However, I am unde- 
ceived oefore it was too late." .She then disclosed 
to the detected family her generous motive for the 
unexpected visit ; and declared her thankfidness for 
what had taken place, as far as she was herself 
concerned; though she could not but deplore, as a 
christian, the discovered turpitude of those whom 
■he had fondly loved. 
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**I have now/^ sh^ continued, '< to make amends 
to one whom I have hitherto not treated kindly; 
but I have at length been enabled to discover an 
undeserved firiend, amidst undeserved foes. . . . .. 

My dear chiki,^' added she, parting Panny^s dark 
ringlets, and gazing fearfully in her face, '^ I must 
have been blind^ as well as bUnded, not to see your 
I&eness to your dear mother. Will you live with 
me, Fanny, and be unto me as a daughter ?" 
** Oh, most gladly !" was the eager and agitated 
reply. ** You artful creature !" exclaimed Cecilia, 
pale with rage and mortification, " you knew very 
well that she was behind the skreen." " I know 
that she could not know it," replied the old lady ; 
** and you. Miss Livingstone, assert what you do 
not yourself believe. But come, Fanny, let us go 
and meet my carriage ; for, no doubt your presence 
here is now as unwelcome as mine." But Fanny 
lingered^ as if reluctant to depart. She could not 
bear to leave the Livingstones in anser. Thiey had 
been kind to her ; and she would fain have parted 
with them affectionately; 'but they all preserved a 
sullen indignant silence; and scornfully repelled her 
advances. ** You see that you must not tarry here, 
my good girl," observed the old lady, smiling, 
"so let us depart." They did so; leaving the 
Livingstones and the lover, not deploring their fault, 
but lamenting their dfetection ; lamenting also the 
hour when they added the lies of convenience to 
their other deceptions, and had thereby enabled 
their unsuspecting dupe to detect those falsehoods, 
the result of their avaricious fears, which may be 
justly entitled the lies or interest. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LIES or riRST-RATE MALIONITTi. 
LtES OF FIRST-RATE HALIONITT COmO DCXt tO be 

joonsidered : andj think that I am right in asserting 
that such lies, — ^lies intended wilfuil^ to destroy the 
leputaticm of men and women, to mjure their cha- 
racters ill public or private estimation, and for ever 
cloud over their prospects in life, — are less frequent 
than falsehoods of any other description. 

Not that malignity is an unfrequent feeling; 
not that dislike, or envy, or jealousy, would not 
gladly vent itself in many a malignant falsehood, or 
other efforts of the same kind, against the peace 
and fame of its often innocent and unconscious ob- 
jects ; but that the arm of the law, in some mea- 
sure at least, defends reputations : and if it should 
not have been able to deter the slanderer from his 
purpose, it can at least avenge the slandered 

Still, such is the prevailing tendency, in society, 
to prey on the reputations of others, (especially of 
those who are at all distinguished^ either in puolic, 
or private life ;) such the propensity to impute bad 
MOTIVES to GOOD ACTIONS ; SO commou the fiend- 
like pleasure of finding or imagining blemishes in 
beings on whom even a motive^uo^ng world in 
general gazes with respectful admiration, and be- 
stows the sacred tribute of well-earned praise ;— that 
I am convinced there are many persons, worn both 
in mind and body by the consciousness of being 
the objects of calumnies and suspicions which they 
have it not in their power to combat, who steal 
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broken-hearted to their graves, thankful for the 
summons of death, and hoping to find reiiige from 
the injustice of their fellow-creatures in the v bosom 
of theur God and Saviour. 

With the following illustration of the lie of tirst- 
RATE MALIGNITY, I Siall concludc my observatioos 
on this subject. 



THE ORPHAN. 

There are persons in the world whom circum* 
stances have so entirely preserved from intercourse 
with the base and the malignant, and whose dispo- 
sitioiB are so free from bitterness, that they can 
scarcely believe in the existence of baseness and 
malignity. Such persons, when they hear of in- 
juries committed, and wrongs done, -at the instigar 
tion of the most trivial and appairendy worthless 
motives, are apt to exclaim, ^' You have been im* 
posed upon, rf o one could be so wicked as to act 
thus upon such slight grounds ; and you are not 
rdating as a sober observer of human nature and 
human action, but with the exaggerated view of a 
dealer in fiction and romance r' Hq>py, and 
privileged beyond the ordinary charter of human 
beings, are those who can thus exclaim ; — ^but the 
inihabitants of the tropics might, with equal justice, 
refuse to believ6 in the existence of that thing call- 
ed snow, as these unbelievers in the moral turpi- 
tude in question refiise their credence to anecdotes 
wbicli disclose it All tliey can with propriety a^* 
8#^ is, that such mstance^ have not come under 
then* cognizance. Yet, even to these favoured 
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fiw, I would put the following questions :-r*Have 
you never experienced feelings of selfishness, an- 
ger, jealousQT, or envy, which, though habits of re* 
ugious and moral restraint taught you easily to sn1>- 
due them, had yet troubled you long enough to 
make you fully sensible of their existence and their 
power ? If so, is it not easy to believe that such 
feelings, when excited in the minds of those not un- 
der religious and moral guidance, may grow to such 
an unrestrsdned excess as to lead to actions and 
Ues of terrible malignity ? 

I cannot but thiiS: that even thepurest and best 
of my friends must answer in the affirmative. Stilly 
they have reason to return thanks to their Crea* 
tor, that their lot has been cast amcmgst such 
» pleasant places ;^' and tliat it is theirs to breathe 
an atmoi^here impregnated only with airsfi!Oill 
heaven. 

My lol, from a peculiar train of eircumstancest 
has oeen somewhat differendy cast ; and when I 
give the following story to illustrate ^ lie ci tikst* 
RATE MALIGNITY, I do SO with the Certain know* 
ledge that its foundation is truth. 



CoNSTANTiA GoRDON was the only child of a 
professional man, of great eminence, in a pro- 
vincial town. Her mother was taken from her 
before she had attained the age of womanhood, 
but not before the wise and pious precepts which 
die gave her had taken deep root, and had there* 
fore counteracte4 the otherwise pernicious etSectB 
of a showy ahd elab<H'ate education. Constantia^s 
talents were considerable ; and bb her appheatioil 
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wa% equal to them, die was, at an eaiiy a^, dii* 
tingubaed in her native place for her learning and 
accompliflunents. 

Among the moat intimate associates of her fii- 
ther, was a gentloitnan of the name of Overton ; a 
man of some talent, and some acquirement ; but, 
as his pretensions to eminence were not as univer- 
sally allowed as he tliought that they oi^ht to have 
bem, he was extremely tenacious of his own con- 
sequMsce, excessivdv envious of the slightest suc- 
cesses of otheis, whife any dissent from ms dogmas 
was an offiance which his mean soul was incs^able 
of forgiving. 

, It was only too natural that Constantia, as she 
was the petted, though not spoiled, child of a fond 
laliiery and the little sun of the circle in which she 
moved, was, perhaps, only too forward in giving 
her (^)inion on literature, and on some odier sub- 
jects, which are not usually discussed b^ women 
at all, and still less by girls at her time of life; and 
die bad sometimes ventured to disagree in opinion 
with Oracle Overton — ^the nickname by which this 
man was known. But he commonly took refuge 
in sarcastic observations on the ignorance and pre- 
sumpticm of women in gefteral, and of blue-stock- 
ing girls in particular, while on his face a grin of 
Goftsdous simeriority contended with the frovm ^ 
pedantic indication* 

Hitherto this coUidon of wits had taken place ia 
Constantia^s domestic drcle only ; but, one day^ 
Overton and Uie forager met at the house of a no- 
bleman in the neighbourhood, and in company with 
many persons of ccmsiderable talent. While (hey 
were at table, the master of the house said, that it 
was his birth-day ; and some one iminediately pro* 
10 
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po06d that all the guests, who could write 
should produce one couplet at least, in honour of 
the day. 

But as Overton and Constantia were the obSv 
persons present who were known to be so giftea, 
they alone were assailed with earnest entreaties to 
employ their talents on the occasion. The latter, 
however, was prevente4 1^. timidity from compK- 
ance ; and she persevered in her refusal, though 
Overton loudly conjured her to indulge the compa- 
ny with a display of her wander/id genku f ac- 
companying his wcmls with a sarcastic smfle, whidi 
she well understood. Overtones muse, therefirae^ 
since Constantia would not let hers ^iter into the 
competition, walked over the course ; having been 
highty applauded for a mediocre stanza of caght dog- 
grel lines. But, as Constantift's timidity vanished 
when she found herself alone with the ladies in the 
drawing-room, viiio were most of them friends of 
hers, die at length produced some verses, which 
not only delisted her aflbctionate companions, but, 
when shown to the gentiemen, drew from them 
more and warmer encomiums than had been1>e- 
stowed Oft the frothy tribute of her competitor : 
while the writhing and mortKed Overtcm fixccid 
himself to say they were very well, very well in- 
deed, for a scribbling miss of sixteen ; insinuating 
at the same time that the pretencfed extempore was 
one written by her father at home, and gotten by 
heart by hersel£ But the giver of the feast de* 
dared that he had forffotton it was his birth-day, 
tin he sat down to taiJle ; dierefbre, as every one 
said, althou^ the verses were written by a giri ot 
sixteen only, they would have done hcMiour to a 
riper age, Ofv^rton gained nothing but added mot^ 
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fieatioa from his mean attempt to blij^ht Constan- 
tia^s well-earaed laurels, especially as hu ungenerous 
ocmduct drew cm him severe animadversicHis from 
some of the other guests. His fair rival also un- 
wittingly deepened his resentment against herself, 
by venturing ma playfiil manner, being emboUen- 
ed by success, to dispute some of his paradoxes \ — 
and once die did it so successfully, that she gOt the 
laugh asainst Overton, in a manner so offensive to 
his selfTove, that he suddenly left the company, 
vowing revenge, in his heart, against the being 
who had dius shone at his expense. However, he 
continued to visit at her father^s house ; and was 
sdll considered as their most intimate friend. 

Constantia, meanwhile, increased not ooty both 
in beauty and accomplishments, but in ^ahties of 
a more precious nature ; namely, in a knowledge 
c( her christian duties. But her charities were per* 
formed in secret, and so fearful was she of being 
deemed r^teous ovennuch, and considered as an 
enthusiast, even by her father himself, that the 
soundness of her religious character was known 
only to the sceptical Overton, and two or three 
more o£ her associates, while it was a notorious 
fact, that the usual companions of her father and 
herself were fjheethinkers and latitudiharians, both 
in politics. and reli^on. But, if Constantia did 
not lay open her rebgious faith to those bv whom 
she was surrounded, she fed its lamp in h^ own 
bosom, with never-ceasing watchfiilness^ and like 
the scAtaiy Ji^t in a cottage on the dark and 
lonely moor, it beamed on her hours <^ solitude 
and retirement, dieering and waimiBg ber amidst 
smrouBcyng^ darkness.- 
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It was to do yet more for her. It waa to mm- 
port her, not only under the sudden deadi erf* a m* 
ther whom she tenderiy loved, but under the uneX'* 
pected loss of income which his death occasioned. 
On examining his affairs, it was discovered that, 
when his debts were all paid, there would be a bare 
maintenance only remaining for his afficted or- 
phan. Constantia^s sorrow, though deep, waa 
quiet and centle as her nature ; and she felt, with 
unspeakabfe thankfulness, that she owed, die ^an« 
quillity and resignation of her mind to her religioaa 
ccmvictions alone. 

The interesting orphan had <»ily just returned 
into the society of her fifiends, when a Sir Edward 
Vandeleur. a youn^ baronet oif large fortune, came 
on a visit m the neighbourhood. 

Sir Edward was jme darling and pride of a high* 
ly-gifted mother, and several amiaUe sisters; and* 
liMy Vandeleur, who was in declining heaMi, 
had often ur^ed her son to let her have the satis* • 
facticm of seeing him married before she was taken 
away from him. 

But it was no easy diing for a man like fflr Ed* 
ward Vandeleur to mid a wife suited tohinou IBs 
fe^ngs were too much under a strone religious re- 
straint to admit of his fidfing videntiy in love, as 
the phrase is ; and beauty and accom[dishment8 
had no chance of captivating his heart, unless they 
were accompanied by qualities which fully satisfied 
his principles and his judgment 

It was at this period of his life that Sir Edward 
Vandeleur was introduced to Constantia Gordon, 
at a small conversation party^ at the house of a 
mutual acquaintance* 
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[ Her beauty, her graceful manners, over which 
sorrow had cast a new and sobered charm, and her 
great conversational powers, made her presently 
an object of interest to Sir Edward; and when he 
heard her story, that mterest was considerably in- 
ereased by pity for her orphan state and altered 
circumstances. 

Therefore, though Sir Edward saw Constantia 
rarely, and never, except at one house^ he felt her 
at every interview growing more on his esteem and 
admiration ; and he often thought of the recluse in 
her mourning simple attire, and wished himself by 
her side, when he was the courted, flattered, atten- 
dant on a reaming belle. 

Not that he was in love ;-— that is, not that he 
had imbibed an attachment which his reason could 
not at once enable him to conquer, if it should ever 
^approve its continuance ; — but his judgment, as 
well as his taste, told him that Constantia was the 
sort of woman to pass life with. ^^Seek for a com- 
panion m a wife P^ had always been* his mother's 
advice. ** Seek for a woman irfio has understand- 
ing enough to know her duties, and piety and prin- 
dpte enouffh to enable her to fulfil them; one who 
can teach her children to fdlow in her steps, and 
form them for virtue here, and happiness hereaf- 
ter 1^' "Surely," thought Sir Edward, as he re- 
caBed this natural advice, '' I have fouiid the wo- 
man so described in Constantia Gordon !" But 
he was still too prudent to pay her any marked at- 
tention ; especiaDy as Lady Vandeleur had recom- 
mended caution. 

At this moment his mother wrote thus :t^ 

" I do not see anv apparent objection to the lady 
in question* StiH, be cautious ! Is tfiers no ore 
10* 
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at —— who has known her from her cbihihoodf 
and can ^ve you an account of her and her nunul 
and religious principles, which can be relied upon? 
Death, mat great discoverer of secrets, proved that 
her father was not a veiy worthy man ; stiB, bad 
parents have good children, and vice, versa ^ but, 
inouire and be wajy/^ 

The day after ^ Edward recehred this letter, 
he was iqtroduced to Overton at the house of a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood ; and at the most 
unfortunate period possible for Constantia Gordon. 
Overton had always pretended to have a sincere 
regard for the poor oiphan, and no one was more 
loud in regrets for her reduced fortune ; but, as he 
was fond of giving her pain,.he used to mingle with 
his pity so many severe remarks on her father^a 
thoughdeas conduct, that had he not been bar 
father^s most familiar fHend, die would have for* 
bidden him her presence. 

One day, havpg found her al<Hie at her lodging, 
he accompanied ms expressions of afl^ted copm* 
lence with a proposal to give her a bank-note now 
and then, to Duy her a new gown ; as he was (he 
said) afraid that she would not have mcMiey su& 
ficient to set off her charms to advantage. To real 
kindness, howexer vulgar^ worded, Consta^tia^i 
heart was ever open ; but she immediatelv saw that 
tlus offer, prefaced as it was by abuse of her father, 
was merely the result of malignity and coarseness 
combined ; and her spirit, though halntually gentle, 
was roused to indignant resentment 

fiut who, diat has ever experienced the bitter- 
ness of feeling excited by the cold, spitefid efforts 
of a malignant temper to irritate a gentle and g^ 
naroiai wtHre^ can withhoU their sympathy and 
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pardon from Constantia on this occasion? At last, 
gratified at having made his victim a while forego 
her nature, and at being now enabled to represeftt 
her as a vixen, he took his leave with hypocritical 
kindness, calling her his ^^ naughty^ scolding Gm,^^ 
leaving her to liumble herself l>efbre that Being 
whom she feared to have offended by her violence, 
and to weep over the recollection of an interview 
which had add^, to her other miseries, that of sel^ 
reproach, 

Overton, meanwhile, did not retire unhurt froio 
the combat The orphan had uttered, in her ^So- 
ny, some trudis which he could not forget Sie 
had held up to him a mirror of himself, from whieb 
he found it difficult tp turn away; while in propor- 
tion to his sense of suffering was h^ resentment 
against its fair cause; and his desire of revenge 
was in proportion to both. 

It was on this very day that he dined in comiNh 
ny with Sir Edward Vandeleur, who was soon in* 
formed, by the master of the house, that Overtoe 
had been, from her childhood, the friend and mtir 
mate of Constantia Gordon ; and the same geude* 
man informed Overton, in private, that Sir E^waid 
was supposed to entertsun thoughts of paying his 
addresses to Constantia. 

Inexpressible was Overtones constematioii at 
hearing that this girl, whose poverty he had in* 
suited, whom he disliked because she had been a 
thorn to his self-love, and under whose just se- 
verity he was still smarting, was Jikely, not oofy 
to be removed from his power to tcMinent her, 
but to be raised above mm by a f<»tmiate mar* 
riage. 
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Great was his triumph, therefore, when Sir Ed* 
ward, before they parted, requested an interview 
with him the following morning, at his lodgings in 

the town of ^, ad^g, that he wished to ask 

him some questions concerning their mutual friend, 
C<xistantia Gordon. 

Accordingly they met ; and the following con- 
versation took place. Sir Edward heem by can- 
didly c(»ifessing the high opinion which he had con- 
ceived of Constantia, and his earnest wish to have 
its justice confirmed by the testimony of her oldest 
and most intimate friend. *^ Sir Edward,^^ replied 
the exulting hypocrite, with well acted reluctance, 
«( you put an honourable and a kind-hearted man, 
like myself, into a complete embarras.^'* — ^'^Sir, 
what do I hear ?*^ cried Sir Edward, starting from 
his seat, ^ Can you feel any embarrassment, when 
catted upon to bear testimony in favour of Constan- 
tia Gordon ?^^ — ^^ I dare say ym cannot think such 
a thing possible,^^ he replied with a sneer ; ^ for 
men in love are usually blind.*^ — ^^* But I am not 
m love yet,*' eagerly replied Sir Edward; "and 
it very much depends cm this' conversation whether 
I ever am so with the .lady in question.'^ — ^^ Well 
then. Sir Edward, however unpalatable, I must 
i^ak the truth. I need not teli you that Constan- 
tia is beautiful, accomplished, and talented^ is, I 
think, the nezo word.^' — ^ No, Sir; I ah-eady know 
she is all these; and she appears to me as gentle,, 
▼irtuoog, and pious, as she is beautifiil.''^-" I dare 
aa^ she does; but, as to her gentleness ^ howev^, I 
might provoke her improperly; — ^but, I assure you, 
flbe flew into such a passion with ine yesterday, 
that I thought she would have struck mel^' — ^*^ Is 
it possible? I really feel a difficulty in believing 
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you P^ — ^« No doubt ; — 8o let us talk of WMnethiiig 
ebe/^ — ^^ No, no,. Mr. Overton ; I came Uther to 
be informed on a subject deeply interesting to me; 
and, at whatever rim. of disappointment, I wiD 
await all you have to say/' — ^^I have nothing to 
say, Sir Edward ; you know Con is beautifiil and 
charming ; and is not that enough V^ — **' No ! it is 
fwi enough. Outward graces are not sufficient to 
captivate and fix me, unless they are accompanied 
by charms that fade not with time, but blossom to 
eternity.*' — *'Whew!" exclaimed Overton, with 
well-acted surprise. ^^I see that you are a metho* 
dist. Sir Edward ; and if so, my fiiend Con wiB not 
suityou.'^ ^^ Does it follow that I am a metho- 
dist, because I require that my wife shouU be a 
woman of pious nnd moral habits ?''-->* Oh.! ^ 
morals^ these, indeed, mv friend Con would imt 
you well enough. Let ner morals pass ; — but as 
to her jwc^, religion will never turn ner head.'*— 
"What do you mean, Mr. Overton?"— ^* Why, 
sir, our lovely friend has learned, from the company 
which she has kept, to think freely on such sub- 
jects \ — ^very freely ; — for womai, voo know, al* 
ways go to extremes. Mm keep within the ratioRr 
al bounds of deism; but the^emale sceptic, weak- 
er in intellect, and incapable of reasc»iing, never 
rests, till she loses herself in the mazes and ab- 
surdities of atheism.'' Had Sir Edward Vandeleur 
seen the fair smooth skin of Constantia sudd^y co« 
vered with leprosy, he would not have been mote 
shocked than he was at being informed of this utter 
bli^t to her mental beauty in his i%htly-jiidgiiig 
eyea^ ; — ^and, starting from his seat, he exclaimM, 
" do you really mean to assert that your fiiir friend 
is an atheist ?"•— -'^ Sir Edward, I am Constwtm^ 
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fiiend; and I was. her father^s friend; and I am 
sorrj diese things have been forced from me ^ — but 
I could not deceive an honourable man, who placed 
coi^dence also in my honour; though, as Constan- 
tia is the child of an old friend, and poor, it would 
be, perhaps, a saving to my pocket, if Aie were 
well married."—" Then, it is true !" said Sir Ed> 
ward, clasping his hands in agohy ; " and thb love- 
ly giri is what I hate to name ! Yet, she looks so 
riffhtHminded I and I have diought the expression 
of her dark blue eye was that of pious resigna- 
tion !" — ^^ Yes, yes ; I know that look ; and she 
knows that is her prettiest look. That eye, half 
turned up, shows her fine 'long dark ejrelashes to 
ffreat advantage !" — ^ Alas !" replied Sur £dward, 
deeply siffhinff, " if, this be ^so— oh ! what are 
looks ? uood morning. You have distressed, but 
you have airoed me."— When Overton, soon after, 
saw Sir Edward drive past in his splendid Curricle, 
he exulted that he had prevented Constantia from 
ever sitting there by his side. 

Yet he was, as I have said before, one of Uie few 
wbp knew how deeply and sincerely Constantia 
was a believer; for Jie had himself, in vain, at- 
tempted to shake he^ belief, and thence, he had 
Erobably a double pleasure in representing her as 
edid. 
Sir Edward was engaged that evening to meet 
Constantia at the accustomed house ; and, as his 
attenuons to her had been rather marked, and her 
friends, with the usual dangerous offici6osnes8 oil 
fluch occasions, had endeavoured to convince her 
that she had made a conquest^ as the phrase is, oi 
the young barcHiet, the expectation of meeting him 
I become a circumstance of no small interest to 
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ber; though she was far t<^ humble to be con* 
vinoed that they were right in their conjectures* 

But the mind of Constantia was too much un- 
der the guidance of reUgious principle, to aUow her 
to love nny man, however amiable, unless she was 
sure of being beloved by him. She was too deli* 
cate, and had too much self-respect, to be capable 
of sach a weakness ; she therefore escaped that 
danger, of which I have seen the peace of scmie 
young women become the victim ; namely, that of 
Deinj^ talked and flattered into a hopeless pasoon 
by the idle wuhes and representations of gossiping 
acquaintances. And well was it for her peace that 
she had been thus hoiUi/ on her guard ; for, when 
Sir Edward Vandeleur^ instead of keeping his en* 
gagement, sent a no'te to inform her friend that he 
was not able to wait on her, as he thought of going 
to London the next day, Constantia felt that the 
idea of his attachment was as unfounded as it had 
been pleasing, and she rejoiced that the illusion 
had not been long enough to endanger her tranqui- 
lity. Still, she cojuld not but own, m the secret of 
her heart, that the prospect of passing life with a 
beuig apparently so suited to herself, was one on 
which her thoughts had dweli with involuntary 
pleasure ; and a tear started to her eyes, at the 
idea that she might see him no more. But, die 
considered it as the tear of weahness, and though 
her sleep that night was short, it was tranquil, and 
she rose the next morning to resume the duties of 
the day with her accustomed alacrity. In her 
walks she met Sir Edward, but, happily for her, as 
he was leaning on Overtones arm, lyhom she had 
not seen since she had parted with him in. anger, a 
turn was given to her feehngs, by the approach of 
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Hm latter, which enabled her to conquer at once 
her emotion at the unexpected si|^t of the f(»iner* 
Still, the sight of Overton occasioned in herdisa- 
greeaUe and painful recollections, which gave an 
unpleasing and equivocal expression to her beauti- 
ful features, and enabled Overton to observe, *^ You 
see. Sir Edward, hew her conscience flies in her 
bee at seeii^ me! How are you? How are 
you?^^ said Overton, catching her hand as she 
passed. ^Have you forgiven me yet? Oh! you 
vixen, how you scolded me the other day ?^^ Con- 
stantia, too much mortified and agitated to ^eak, 
and repel the charge, replied by a look of indigna- 
tion ; and, snatching her hand away, she bow^ to 
Sir Edward, and hastened out *of sight ^^ You 
see,^^ cried Overton, ^^ that she resents still ! and 
how like a fiuy she looked ! Yoi^ must be con- 
vinced that I told you the truth. Now, could you 
believe, Sir Edward, that pretty Con could have 
looked in that manner ?'' ^^ Certainly not; and 
appearances are indeed deceitfiil.^^ ^till. Sir Ed- 
ward wished Constantia had ^ven him an oppor- 
tunity of bidding her farewell ; however, he. left his 
sood wishes and respects for her with their mutual 
mend, and set off that evening to join his mother at 
Hastings. ^^But are you sure, Edward,^^ said 
Lady Vandeleur, when he had related to her all that 
bad nassed, ^^ that this Overton is a man to be de- 
pended upon 7^^ ^Oh, yes! and he could hav^ 
no moHoe m calumniating her, but the contrary, as 
it would have been a relief to his mind and pocket 
to get his old fiaend^s daughter well married.^* 
^^But, does she a{>pear to her other firiends ne- 
glectfiil of her religious duties, as if she had really 
no religion at all?^' '' So far fi-om it, that she has 
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always been punctual in the ijyJtaard peiformanoe 
of them ; therefore, no one bat Overton, the con* 
fidential friend* and intimate of the faouly, eoald 
suspect or kmno her real opinions ; thus she addi, 
I fear, hypocrisy to scepticism, Overton also accu- 
ses her of being violent m her temper ; and I was 
unexpectedly enabled to see the truth of this accu- 
sation, in a measure, confirmed. Therefiwe, in* 
deed, dear mother, all I have to do is to foiget her^ 
and resume my intenticm of accompanying ycNi and 
my sisters to the continent^* Accordmgfy thejr 
set off very moa on a foreim tour. 

Constantia, after she left Overton and Sir Ed* 
ward so hastily and suddenly, returned home in nd 
enviable state of mind ; because she felt sure that 
her manner had been such as to convince the latter 
that she was the violent creature which Overton had 
represented her to be ; — and though she had cafan- 
hr resigned all idea of bemg belovM by Sir Edward 
Vandeleur, she was not entirely indifferent to his 
^ood opinion. Besides, she feared that her Si- 
ting him without one word of kind (areweD, might 
appear to him a proof of pique and disappointnient; 
nor could she be quite sure that somewnat of that 
feeling did not impel her to hasten abruptly away ; 
and it was some tune before she could conquer Mr 
self-blame and her regret But, at length, she re* 
fleeted that there was a want of proper selfgovmn* 
ment in dwelling at all on recouectians of Sir. 
Edward Vandeleur ;^ and she forced herself into 
society and absorbing occupation. 

Hitherto Constantia had been cont^ited to re* 
main in idleness ; but, as her income was, die 
found, barely equal to her maintenance^ and she 
was therefore obliged to relinquish nearly all her 
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charities, die resolved to turn her. talents to ac- 
count ; and was just about to, decide between two 
{dans, which she had thought desfirable, when an 
uncle in India died, and the question was decided 
in a very welcome and unexpected manner. Till 
this gentleman married, her father bad such large 
expectations from him, that he had fancied them 
a sufficient excuse for his profuse expenditure ; but, 
when his brother, by having children, destroyed his 
hopes of wealth from that quarter, he had not 
strength of mind enough to break die expensHve 
habits which he had acquired. To the deserving 
child, however, was destined the wealth withheld 
from the undeserving parent. Constantia^s uncle^a 
wife and children d£d before he did, and she be- 
came sole heiress to his large fortune. This event 
communicated a sensation of gladness to the 
whole town in which the amiable orphan resided; 

Constantia had bojbe her faculties so meekly, 
had been so actively benevolent, and was thence 
so generally beloved, diat she was now daily over- 
powered with thankful and pleasing emotion, at 
beholding countenances which, at sight of her, were 
lighted up with affectionate sympathy and joy. 

Overton was one of the first persons whom she 
deared to see, on this accession of fortune. Her 
truly christian spirit had long made her wish to 
hold out to him her hand, in token of forgiveness ; 
but she wished to do so more especially now, be- 
cause h^ eoidd not suspect her of being influenced 
by any mercenary views. Overton, hpwever, 
meant to call on her, whether she invited him or 
not ; as, such was lus love and respect for roeoftA, 
that, though the poor Constantia was full of faults 
in hs eye, the nch Constantia was very likely to 
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appear to him, in time, impeccable. He was at 
this period Mayor of the place in which he lived ; 
and, having been knighted for carrying up an^« 
dress, he became desirous of using the privilege, 
whidi, according to Shakspeare^s Faleonbridge, 
knighthood gives a man, of making ^^ any Joan a 
lady.^^ Nor was it lon^ before he entertained se- 
rious thoughts of marrying; and why not? as he 
was only fifty; was very young-looking for his 
age; was excessively handsome still; and had 
now a title in addition to a good fortune. The 
only difficulty was to make a choice ; for he was 
very sure that he must be the choice of any one to 
whom he offered himself. 

But where could he find in one woman all the 
qualities which he required in a wife ! She must 
have youth and beauty, or he could not love 
her ; good principles, or he ^could not trust her ; 
and, £ough he was not religious himself, he had a 
certain consciousness that the best safeguard for a 
woman^s principles was to be found in piety ; thert^ 
fwty he resolved that his wife should be a rdigious 
woman. Temper, patience, and forbearance, were 
also requisites in the wcmian he married ; and, as 
the last and best recommendation, she must have 
a large fortune. Reasonable man I youth, beauty, 
temper, virtue, piety, and riches I but what woman 
of his acquaintance possessed all diese? No one, 
he believed, but that for^ving being whom he had 
represented as an atheist — ^^^that vixen Con!^* 
and while this conviction came over his mind, a 
blush of shame pasfied over even his brassy brow. 
Howeter, it was soon succeeded by one of plea- 
sure, when he thought that, as Constantia was evi- 
dendy uneasy till she had made it tp Txnth Am, aa 
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die phraae is, it was not unlikely that she had a so* 
cret likkig to him ; and as to her scribbline verses, 
and pretending to be literary, he wouM tue care 
dial ihe should not write when she was hia wtfe ; 
and be really thought he had better propose to her 
at once, especially as it wad a duty in him to make 
her a lady nimself, since he had prevented another 
num^s d<Nng so. There was perhaps another in- 
ducement to marry Constantia. It would eive him 
an opportunity of tormenting her now and men, and 
makmg her smart for former impertinences. Per* 
haps, Siis motive was nearly as strong as the vest. 
Be diat as it may, Overton had, at length, the pre- 
sumption to make proposals of marriage to the 
noqg and hudy heiress^ who, though ignorant of 
ms bue conduct to her, and the lie or virst-ratb 
MAUOHiTr with which he had injured her fame, 
and bl^jhted her prospects, had still a dislike to his 
raamifini and character, which it was impossible f<Hr 
any thmg to overcome. He was therefore refiised, 
and in a manner so decided, and, spite of herself, 
ao hauj^ty, that Overton's heart renewed aU its 
maligmty towards her; and his manner became so 
nide and oflfensive, that she was constrained to 
vefcse him admittance, and go on a visit to a friend 
at some distance, intending not to return till the 
house which she had purchased in a village near to 

: was ready for her. But she had not been 
absent many months wh^i she received a letter one 
eveniiig, to inform her that her dearest friend at 

■ jwas supposed to be in the greatest danger, 
and she was requested to set off directly. To dia- 
obev this summons was impossible; and, as the 
BMO passed the house where she was, and she was 
eeitam of getdnji; on ftster that way than any other, 
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she resolved, accompanied by her servant, to go 
by the mail, if possible ; laid, happily, there were 
two places vacant. It wus night when Constantia 
and tier maid entered the coach, in which two gen- 
tlemen ii^re already seated ; and, to the conster- 
nation of Constantia, she soon saw, as they passed 
near a lamp, that her vis-a-vis was Overton ! He 
recognised her at the same moment; and ihstandy 
began, in the French language, to express Usjo^ 
at meeting her, and to profess the faithralness ofhis 
fervent affection. In vain did she try to force oon- 
versation vnth the other passenger, who seeined 
wiHing to talk, and who, though evident^ not 9 
gentleman, was much preferable, in her opinion, to 
the new Sir Richard. He would not allow her to 
att^id to any conversation but his own ; and, as it 
was with difficulty that she could keep her hand 
from his rude grasp, she tried to change seats with 
her maid ; but Overton forcibly withheld her ; and 
she thought it was better to endure the evil patient- 
ly, than violently resist it When the mail stopped, 
mat die passengers might sup, Constantia noped 
Overton would, at least, leave her for a time ; but, 
though the other passenger got out, he kept his 
seat, and was so persevering, and was so much 
more disagreeable when the restraint imposed on 
him by the presence of others was removed, that 
she was glad when the coach was again full, and 
the mail drove off. 

Overton, however^ became so increaangly offen- 
sive to her, that, at length, she assured him, in 
language the most solemn and decided, that no-^ 
thing should ever induce her to be his wife ; and' 
that, were she pennyless, service wouU be more de- 
arable to her than union with him. 
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This roused his anger even to frenzjr ; and, stiO 
npeaking Frendi, a language which he was sure the 
iluterate man in the corner could not understand, 
he told l^r that sfhe refused him only because she 
loved Sir Edwpid Vandeleur; ^^but,'' said he, 
** you buBive no chance of obtaining him. I have 
taken care to prevent that. I gave him such a 
character of you as frightened him away from you, 

and ^^ ^^ Base-minded man !" cried Con- 

slantia; *^what did you, what could you say 
against my character ?^^ — ^^^Oh! I said nothing 
•gainst your morals. I only told him you were an 
aSieist, and a vixen, that is all : — and, you know, 
you are the latter, though not the foimer ; but are 
more like a mediodist tiian an atheist T^ — ^ And 
yon told him these horrible falsehoods I And if 
you had not, would he have . . . • . did he th^i 7 
• . • • • but I know not what I say ; and I am 
miserable ! Cruel, wicked man I how could you 
thus dare to injure and misrepresent an unprotect- 
ed orfi^an ! and the child of your friend ! and to 
calumniate me to k^ too ! to Sir Edward Vande- 
leur! Oh! it was cruel indeed T—^' What ! 
then you wished to please him, did you ? Answer 
me !^^ he vociferated, seizing both her hands in 
his; '^Are you attached to Sir Edward Vande* 
leur?^* Bu^ before Constantia couki answer no, 
and, while faindy screaming with apprehension and 
pain, she vainly tried to fi-ee herself from Overtones 
nervous grasp, a powerful hand rescued her from 
the ruffian ^pe. Then, whiles the dawn shone 
Imghtly upon her face, Constantia and Overton at 
die same moment recognised, in her rescuer. Sir 
Edward Vandeleur himself! 

He was just returned from France; and was on 
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his way to the neighbourhood of ^; beiiig now, 

as he believed, able to see Constantia with entire 
indifference ; when, as one of his horses became illt 
he resdved to take that place in the mail which the 
other passenger had quitted for the box ; and had 
^ thus the pleasure of hearing all suspicions, all in^- 
tations, against the character of Constantia cleared 
off, and nemoved, at once, and for ever I Ccm* 
stantia^s joy was little inferior to his own ; but it 
was soon lo»t in terror at the probable result of the 
angry emoticms of Sir Edward and Overton. Her 
fear, however, vanished, when the former assured 
the latter, that the man who could injure an inno^ 
cent woman, by a lie of first-rate malionitv, 
was beneath even the resentment of an honoura- 
ble man. 

I shall only add, that Overton left the mail at the 
next stage, baffled, disgraced, and miserable; that 
Constantia found her mend recovering; and thai 
the next time she travelled along that road, it ' 
as the bride of Sir Edward Vandeleur. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CIES OF SECOND-RATE MALIONITr. 

I HAVE observed, in the foregoing chapter, that 
LIES OF FiRST*RATE HALioNiTT are uot frequcut, 
because the arm of the law defends reputations ^— » 
but, against lies of second-rate malignity, the law 
holds out no protection ; nor is there a tnbunal of 
fluffici^it power either to deter aiqr one from utter- 
ing diem, or to punish the utterer. The lies' in 
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<|i]e8tioD spring from the spirit of detraction ; a spi- 
rit more widely diffused in society than any other ; 
and it gives birth to satire, ridicule, mimickry, quiz- 
zmg, and Kes of second-rate malignity, as certiunly 
as a wet season brin^ snaOs. 

I shall now explain what I consider as lies of 
SECOND-aATE MALIGNITY ; — ^namely, tempting per- 
sons, by dint of flattery, to do what the^ are inca- 
p«i>le (H doing well, from the mean, mahcious wish 
of kading them to expose themsdves, in order 
that their tempter may enjoy a hearty laugh at 
their expense. Persuading a man to drink more 
than hb head can bear,by assurances that the wine 
it noi strange and that he has not drunk as much 
as he thinks he ha9, in order to make him intoxi- 
cated, and that his persuaders may enjoy the crud . 
delist of witnessing his drunken silliness, his vain- 
g^onous boastings, and those physical contortions, 
Oi mental weaknesses, which intoxication is always 
sure to produce. Complimenting either man or 
woman on qualities which they do not possess, in 
hopes of imposing on their creduli^: praising a la- 
dy ^s work, or dre»s, to her huoe ; and men, as soon 
as she is no longer present, not only abusing both 
her work, and her dress, but laujghing at her weak- 
ness, in believing the praise sincere. Lavishing 
enconuums on a man^s abilities and learning in 
his presence; and then, as soon as he is out .of bear- 
ing, expressing contempt for his credulous belief in 
theffincerity of the praises bestowed; and wonder 
that he should be so blind and conceited as not to 
know that he was in learning only a-smatterer, and 
in understanding just not a fool. All these are lies 
of second-rate malign^, which cannot be exceeded 
in ban and petty treachery. 
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The foQoWing story will, I trust, eaqplain fidly 
what, in the c(»nm<Mi intercourse of society, I con- 
oder as lies of seconp-^ate m alionitt. 



THE OLD GENTLEMAN 

AND 

THE YOUNG ONE. 

Nothing shows the force of halnt more than 
the tenaciouffliess with which those adhere to 
econ<HiiicaI usages, who, by their own industiy and 
unexpected good fortune, are become rich in the 
decline of me. 

A ^tleman, whom I shaQ call Dr. Albany, had» 
early m life, taken his degree at Cambridge, as a 
doctor of physic, and hiul settled in London as a 
physician ; but had worn Away the l>est part of his 
existence iq vain expectation of practice, when aQ 
old bachelor, a coUepe friend, whom he had fpeaf* 
h served, died, and left him the whole crf'his laige 
fortune. 

Dr. Albany had indeed deserved tlus bequest ; 
for he had rendered his friend the ^atest of all 
services. He had rescued him, by his friendly ad* 
vice, and enlightened arguments, from' seepticiBm, 
apparendy the most hopeless ; and, both by pie* 
cept and example, had allured him along the way 
that leads to salvation. 

But, as wealth came to Dr. Albany too late in 
life for him to think of marrying, and as he had no 
relations who needed all his fortune, he resoked to 
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leave the greatest part of it to those friends who 
wanted it the most. 

Hitherto, he had scarcely ever left London ; as 
he had thought it right to wait at home to receive 
business, even though business never came ; but 
now he was resolv^ to renew the neglected ac- 
quaintances oi his youth ; and, Rowing that some 
of his early friends lived near Cheltenham, Leaming- 
ton, and Malvein, he resolved to vi^it those water- 
ing-places, in hopes of meeting there some of these 
well-remembered faces. 

Most men, under his circumstances, would have 
ordered a handsome carriage, and entered Chel- 
tenham in style ; but, as I before observed, habits 
of economy adheres so closely to persons thus si- 
tuated, that Dr. Albany could not prevail on him- 
self to travel in a manner more in apparent ac- 
cordance with the acquisition of such a fortune. 
He therefore went by a cheap day-coach ; nor did 
he take a servant with him. But, though still de- 
nying indulgences to himself, the first wish of his 
heait was to be ^aierous to others ; and, surely, 
that economy which is unaccompanied by avarice 
may, even in the midst of wealth, be denominated 
a virtue. 

While dinner was serving up, when they stopped 
on the road, Albany walk^ up a hill near the inn, 
and was joined there by a passenger from another 
coach. During their walk he observed a very 
pretty house on a rising sround in the distance, and 
asked his companion who lived there. The latter^ 
replied,ithat it was the residence of a cleigyman, of 
tiie name of Muserave. ^^ Musgrave 1^' he eagerly 
replied, ^ what Musgrave ? b his name Augus- 
tus ?V—« Yes."— «* Is he married ?"—.«' Yes,"— . 
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"Has he a family ?'' — ^'^Oh yes, a large one; 
six daughters, and one son ; and helias found it a 
hard task to bring them up, as he wished to make 
them accomplished. The son is now going to col- 
lege." — '^ Are they an amiable family T" — ** Very 5 
the girls sing and play well, and draw well." — 
" And what is the son to be?" — ^'* A clergyman." 
— ^^* Has he any chance of a living?" — ^^ Not that 
I know of; but he must be sometmng ; and a lega- 
cy which the father has just had, of a few hundred 
pounds, will enable him to pay coU^e expenses, 
till his son gets ordained, and can take curacies."— 
^^ Is Musgrave," said Albany, after a pause, ^^ a 
likely man to give -a cordiaJ welcome to an old 
fiiend, whom he has not seen for many years?" — 
** Oh yes ;'he is very hospitable ; una there he is, 
now going kito his own sate." — ^^* Then I will not 
go on," said Albany, hastening to the stables. 
"Ttiere, coachman," cried he, "take your mo- 
ney ; and give me my little portmanteau." 

Augustus Musgrave had been a favourite collej^ 
fiiend of Dr. Albany^s, and he had many associa^ 
.tions with his name and .image, which were dear 
to his heart. 

The objects of them were ^one for ever ; but, 
* thus recalled, they came over his tnind like strains 
of long-forgotten hiusic, which he had loved and 
caroll^ in youth ; throwing so strong a feeling 
of tenderness over the recollection of Musgrave, 
that he felt an irresistible desire to see him again, 
and greet his wife and children in the language of 
glowing sood-wiD. % 

But, vmen he was introduced into his friend^s 
presence, he bad the mortification of finding that 
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he was not recognized ; and was obI^[ed to tell 
hui name. 
The name, however, seemed to electrify Mus- 

Save with affectionate gladness. He shook hboM 
end heartily by the hand, presented him to his 
wife and daujghters, and for some minutes moved 
and spoke with the brightness and alacri^ of ear- 
ly youth. 

But the animation was momentary. The cares 
of a. family, and the difficulty of keeping up the. ap- 
pearance of a gentleman with an income not suffi- 
cient for his means, had preyed on Mus^ve^s 
spirits; especially as he knew himself to be involv- 
ed in debt He had also other cares. The weak- 
ness of his nature, which he dignified by the name 
of tenderness of heart, had made him allow lus 
vrife and children to tyrannize over him ; and hk 
son, who was an universal quizzer, did not permit 
ev^i his father to escape from his impertinent ridi- 
cule. But then Muss'ave was assured, by his own 
family, that his son Marmaduke was a wit ; and 
tfiat, when he was once in orders, his talents wouM 
introduce him int^ die first circles^ and lead to ulti- 
mate promotion m his profession. 

I have before said that Dr. Albany did not travel 
like a gendeman ; nor were his every-day clothes 
at all indicative of a well-filled purse. Therefore, 
though he was a physician, and a man of pleasing 
manners, Musgrave's fine lady wife, and her tomUm 
slaughters, could have readily excused him, if he 
had not persuaded theit unexpected guest to stay a 
week with them ; and, with a frowning brow, they 
saw the portmanteau, which the strange person had 
brought himself, carried into the best chamber* 

But oh \ the astonishment and the comical gri- 
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maees with wUch Marmaduke Musgrave, on ham 
coming in from fishing, beheld the new guest 1 
Welcome smited on one side of his face, but scorn 
sneered on Uie other; and when Albany retired to 
dress, he declared that the only thing which console 
ed him for finding such a person forced on them« 
was the consciousness that he could extract great 
fun out of the old quiz, and serve him iq> for the 
entertainment of himself and friends. 

To this amiable exhibitioii the mother and dangh* 
teis looked forward with sreat satisfaction ; while 
his father having vainly tuked of the dues of ho»- 
pitality, gave in, knowing that it was in vain to 
contend; comforting himself witiv the hope that^ 
while Marmaduke was quizzing his guest, be must 
tecessarily leave him alcoie. 

In the meanwhile, how different were the cogi- 
tations and the plans of the benevolent Albany I 
He had a long ttte-chtttt walk with Musffraye, 
which had convinced him that his old fiiend was 
not happy, owing, he suspected, to his narrow in* 
come and expensive famify. 

Then his son waygoing to c<Jlege ; a dangerous 
and ruinous place : and, while the sood olp man 
was dressiiu^ for dinner, he had laid plans of action 
which macfe him feel more deeply thf^nkfiil than 
ever for the wealth so unexpected^ bestowed on 
him. Of this wealth he had, as yet, said nothing 
to Musgrave. He was not purse-proud ; euid when 
he heara his friend complain oi his poverty, he 
shrunk from saying how rich he himself was. He 
had therefore simply said that he was enabled to re- 
tire from buriness ; and when Mus^ve saw his 
friends indepaident, economical habits, as evinced 
by his mode of travelling, he conchided thai he had 
12 
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onljr gained a small independence, sufficient for faia 
dender wants. \ 

To those, to whom amusement is eveiy thing, 
and who can enjoy fun even when it is procured 
by the sacrifice of every benevolent feelu^, that 
evening at the rectory, \Vhen the family party was 
increased by the arrival of some of the neighbours, 
would have been an exqvisiie treat ^ for Marma- 
duke played off the unsuspicious old man to admi- 
ration ; mimioked him even to his face, unpercei- 
ved by him ; and having found out that Albany had 
not only a pas^on for musick, but unfortunately 
fencied that he could sing himself, he urged his 
guest, by his flatteries, lies of second-rate maug* 
NiTT, to sing song after song, in order to make him 
expose himself for the entertamment of the com-; 
pany, and give him an opportunity of perfecting 
his mimickry.^ 

Blind, infatuated, ccmtemptible bov ! short aght" 
ed trifler cm the path of the world f Marmaduke 
Mu^ave saw not that the very persons who seem* 
ed to idolize his pernicious talents must, unless 
th^ were lost to sdl sense of moral feeling, despise 
and distrust the youth who could play on the weak- 
ness of an unoffending, artless old man, and violate 
the rights of hospitality to his father^s fnend. 

But Marmaduke had no heart, and but little 
mind ; for mimickry is the lowest of the talents ; 
and to be even a successful quizzer requires no 
talent at aH. But his father had once a heart, 
though cares and pecuniary embarrassments had 
choked it up, and substituted selfishness for sensi- 
bility : the skht of his earl^ companion had called 
some of the latter quality mto action ; and he seri- 
ously expostulated vnth his son on his dwi&f to 
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tarn so respectable a man into ridicule. But Mar- 
maduke answered him by insolent disregard ; and 
when he also said, if your friend be so silly as to 
sing, that is, do what he cannot do, am I not justi- 
fied in laughinff at him ? Musgrave assented to the 
proposition. He mi^ht, however, have replied, 
*^ but you are not justified in lying, in order to urge 
him (Ml, nor in saying to him, ^you can sing,^ 
whw you know he cannot. If he be weak yit is 
not necessary that you should be treacherous.'*^ 
But Musgrave always came off halting from a com- 
bat with his undutifiil son^ he therefore sighed/ 
ceased, ajnd turned away. On one point Marma- 
duke was right : — when vanity prompts us to do 
what we cannot do well, while conceit leads us to 
fancy that our eSbrts are successful, we are perhaps 
fit objects for ridicule : — A consideration which 
holds up to us this important lesson ; namely, that 
our onm weakness ialone can, for any length of time, 
mi^ke us victims of the satire and malignity of 
others. When Albany ^s visit to Musgrave was 
drawing near to its conclusion, he was v^ry desi- 
rous cfbeing asked to prolong it, as he had become 
attached to his friend^s childreuyfrom living with 
them, and witnessing their various accomplish- 
ments, and wai^ completely the dupe of Marma- 
duke's treacherous Qompliments. He was there- 
fore glad when he, as well as the ^usgraves, was 
invited to dine at a house in the neighbourhood, on 
the very day intended for his departure. This cir- 
cumstance ted them all, with one accord to say, 
that he must remain at least a day longer, while 
Marmaduke exclaimed, '^ Go you shall not ! Our 
friends would be so disappointed, if they and their 
company did not hear you sing and act that sweet 
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song about Chloe ! and all the |deamire of Aq 
evening wouU be destroyed to me, dear sir, tf you 
were not there !*^ 

This was more than enough to make Albany imt 
off his departure ; and he accompanied the Muih 
sraves to the dinner party. They dined at an eaify 
Hour ; so early, that it was yet daylight, wh€»i, tea 
being over, the intended amusements erf* the after- 
noon began, of which the most prominent was lo 
be the vocal pow^s of die mistaken Albany, who« 
without much pressing, after sundry flatteries frwi 
Marmaduke, cleared his throat, and began to sing 
and act the song of "« Chloe/' At first, he was 
hoarse, and stopped to apologia for want erf* voice; 
^^ Nonsense V^ cried Marmadtuie, ^ you were never 
in better voice in your life ! Pray go on ; you «r9 
only nervous 1'^ while the side of m face not neit 
to Albanv, was distorted with laughter and ridicule. 
Albany, belie vii^ him, continue his song; audi. 
Marmaduke, attmg a little behind him, took off the 
distorted expression of his countenance and mi' 
micked his odd action. But, at this moment, the 
broadest splendour of the setting son threw its 
beams into a large pier glass opposite, with such 
brightness, that ^bany's eyes were sudd^ily at* 
tracted to it, and thence to his treacherous nei^* 
bour, whcmi he detected in the act of mimickng 
him in mouth, attitude, and eiq^ression— while be- 
hind him he saw some of the ccnnpany laughing 
with a degree of violence which was an but audi- 
ble! 

Albany paused, in speechless constematioii— and 
when Marmaduke asked why ^« he did not co on, 
as every one was ddi^ted,'^ the susceptime oU 
man hid his face in his handsi shodsedi mortifiedt 
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and miserable, but taught and enlightened. ' Mar- 
maduke, however, notSng doubting, presumed to 
clap lum on the back, a^aih urging turn to proceed ; 
but the indignant Albany, turning suddenly round, 
and throwing off his arm with angry vehemence, 
exclaimed, in the touching tone of wounded feeling, 
♦*Ohl thou serpent, that I would have cherished 
in my bosom, was it for thee to sting me thus? 
But I was an old fool: and the lesson, though a 
painfid one, will, I trust, be salutary."— "What is 
all this 7 what do you mean?" faltered out Mar< 
maduke ; but the rest of the party had not courage 
enough to ^eak; and many of them rejoiced in the 
detection of baseness which, though it amused their 
depraved taste, was very offensive to their moral 
sense. " What does it mean ?" cried Albany, " I 
appeal to all present, whether they do not under- 
stand.my meaning, and whether my resentment be 
not just!" "I hope, my dear fiiend, that you 
acquit m«," said the distre^ed father. ^ Of all," 
he replied, " except of the fault of not having 
taught your son better morals and manners. 
Young man !" he continued, " the next time you 
exhibit any ope as your butt, take care that you do 
not sit opposite, a pier glass. And now, sir," ad* 
dressing himsf^f to the master of the house, " let 
me request to have a postchaise sent for to the 
nearest town directly." " Surelv, you will not 
leave us, and in anger," cried all the Musgraves, 
Marmaduke excepted. " I hope I do not go in 
anger, but I cannot stay," cried he, " because I 
have lost my confidence in you." The gentleman 
cf the house, who thought Albany right in going, 
and wished to make him iail the amends he could, 
for having allowed Marmaduke to turn him into 
12* 
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ridicale, inteirupted him, to. say that hk omi ear- 
m^ waited his orders, and would convey hin 
wfaitheiBoever he wished. ^^ I diank you, m^ and 
accept jour offer,*^ he replied, ^^ since the sooner I 
quit this company, in which I have so lamentably 
exposed myself, the better it will be fi>r you, and 
for us alL'* Havmff said this, he took the agitated 
Musgrave by the hand, bowed to his wtfe and 
daumters, who hid their ccHifudion under distant 
and naughty airi^ ; then, stef^ing opposite to Mar« 
maduke, who felt it difiicult to meet the expression 
of that eye, on which just an^ier and a sense of in«^ 
juiy had bestowed a power hitherto unknown to it, 
he addressed him thus : ^ Before we part, I must 
tell you, youn^ man, that I intended, urged^ I hum* 
My trust, by virtuous considerations, to expend on 
your maintenance at college a pdrt of that laise in* 
come which I cannot spend on myseUl I had also 
^ven <MrdeiB to my agent to purchase for me the 
advowson of a Kving now on ssde^ intending tp give 
it to you ; here is the letter, to prove that I ep^ii 
the truth ; but I need not tell you that I cannot 
make the fortune which was left me by a pioiis 
friend assist a ]routh to take on himsdf the sacred 
profession of a christian minister, who can utter 
fiUsehoeds, in order to betray a fellow-creature into 
folty, utterly regardless of that christian precept, 
^ Do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you/ ^* He then took leave of the restof the 
company, and drove off, leaving the Mtisffraves 
chagrined and ashamed, and bitterly mortified at 
Ihekesof the intended patronage to Marmaduke, 
especialty when a gentleman present exclaimed^ 
^rfoxdoidbt, thk is the Dr. Albany, to wh<mi 
Olewes of Trinity left Ms large fortune !*' 
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Albany, taught by his misadventure in this world- 
ly and treacherous family, went, soon after, to th* 
abode of another of his college friends, residing 
neai* Cheltenham. He expected to find this gen- 
tleman and his fomily in unclouded prosperity ; but 
they were labouring under unexpected adversity^ 
brought on them by the villany of others : he found 
them, however, bowed in lowly resignation before 
the inscrutable decree. On the pious son of these 
reduced, but contented parents, he, in due time, be- 
stowed the living intended for the treacherous Mar- 
maduke. Under their roof he experienced grati- 
tude which he felt to be sincere, and affection in 
which he dared to confide ; and, ultimately, he 
took up his abode With them, in a residence suited 
to their early prospects and his riches ; for even the 
anless and unsuspecting can, without danger, asso- 
ciate and sojourn with those whose thoughts and 
actions are under the guidance of religious princi- 
ple, and who live in this world as if they eveiy hwr 
expected to be summoned away to the judgment 
of a workl to come. 



CHAPTER X. 



LIES OF BENEVOLENCE. 



Is a former chapter I commented on those lies 
v/iuch are, at best, of a mixed nature, and aie 
made up of worldly motives, of which fear and 
selfishness compose the principal part although the 
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utterer of themconsideis them as lies of bsitsvo 

LENCE. 

lies of real beneT<dence are, like most. other 
falsehoods, various in their species and decrees ; 
but, as they are, however in fact objectionable, the 
most amiable and respectable of all lies, and seem 
so like virtue that they may easily be taken for h&r 
children ; and as the illustrations of them, which I 
have been enabled to give, are so much more con- 
nected with our tenderest and most solemn feelings, 
than those afforded by other lies ; I thoi^ht it r^ht 
that, like the principal figures in a jH'ocession, they 
should bring up the rear. . 

The Ues which relations and friends generally 
think it their duty to tell an unconsciously dying 
person, are prompted by real benevolence, as are 
those which niedical men deem themselves justified 
in uttering. to a dying patient; though, if the per 
son dying, or the surrounding firien£, be strict^ 
reli^ous characters, thjey must be, on principle, 
desirous that the whole truth should be told.* 



* Richard Pearson, the distingnished author of the Life of 
William Hey of Leeds, says, in that int^reetiag book, p. 961, 
*^ Mr. Hey's sacred respect for truth, and his regard for the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures, never permited him intention- 
ally to deceive his patients by flattering representations of 
their state of health, by assurances of the existence of no dan- 
ger, when he conceived their situation to be hopeless, or even 
greatly hazardous." ^ The duty of a med|cal attendant," con- 
tinues he, ^ in such delicate situations, has been a subject of 
considerable embarrassment to men of integrity and con- 
science, who view the uttering of a falsehood as a 6rime, and 
the practice of deceit as repugnant to the spirit of Christianity. 
That a sacrifice of truth may sometimes contribute to the com- 
fort of a patient, and be medicinally beneficial, is not denied ; 
but that a wilful and deUberate falsehood can, in any case, be 
justifiable before God,, is a maxim -not be lightly admitted. 
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Methinka I hear some of my readers ezdaua, 
can any one suppose it a duty to run the risk of 
killing fiieads xx relations, by teUiag the whde 

The qodfltion may be stated thus : It it justifiable for a matt 
4etiberatel]r to violate a moral precept of the law of CM, 
firom a motive ffprudevue and humaniijf? If this be tf/irmedy it 
must be admitted that it would be no less justifiable to infirini^ 
the laws of his country from similar motiyes ; aoid, conse- 
quently, it would be an act of injustice to punish him fbr sttdi 
a transgression. But, will it be oontended, that the diyina, 
or- even the human legislature, must be subjected to the con- 
trol of this sort of casuistiry ? If falsehood, under these cir- 
cumstances, be no crime, then, as no detriment can result ficam. 
uttering it, very little merit can be attached to so light a sa- 
crifice i whereas, if it were presumed that som6 guilt were in- 
curred, and that the physician voluntarily exposed himself to 
the danger of future sunering, for the sake of procuring tern* 
porary benefit to his patient, he would have a high daim 
upon the gratitude of those who derived the advantage, Bat» 
is it quite clear that pure benevolence commonly suggests the 
deviation from truth, and that neither the low consideration 
of conciliating favour, nor the view of escaping censure, and 
promoting his own interest, have any share in prompting hia 
to adopt Sie measure he defends ? To assist in this inqnuir, 
let a man ask himself whether he carries this caution, and 
shows this kindness, indiscriminately on all occasions ; being 
as fearful of giving pain, by exciting apprehension in the mind 
of the poor, as of the rich ; of the meanest, as of the most ele- 
▼ated rank. Suppose it can be shown that these humane false-i 
hoods are distributed promiscuously, it may be inquired far- 
ther, whether, if such a proceeding were a manifest breadi of 
a municipal law, exposing the delinquent to suflbr a very in- 
convenient and serious punishment, a medical adviwr would 
feel himself obliged to expose his person or his estate to pe- 
nal consequences, whenever the circumstances of his patient 
should seem to require the intervention of a falsehood. It 
may be presumed, without any breach of charity, that a demur 
would frequently, perhaps generally, be interposed on the oc- 
casion of such a requisition. But, surely, the laws of the 
Moral Governor of the universe are not to be esteemed loss 
sacred, and a transgression of them less important in its coa- 
sequenqes, than the violation of a civil statute ; nor ought tlia 
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truth ; that is, informing tliem that they are dying: 
But, if the patients be not really dying, or in dan- 
ger, no risk is incurred ; and if tney be near death, 
which is it of most importance to consider, — ^their 
momentary quiet here, or their interests hereafter? 
Besides, many of thoise persons who would think 
that, for spiritual reasons merely, a disdosure of 
the truth was improper, and who declare that, pn 
such occasions^ falsehood is virtue^ and concealment 
humanity, would hold a different language, and act 
differently, were the unconsciously dymg person 
one who was known not to have made a wi//, and 
who had conaiderahle property to dispose of. Then, 
consideration for then* own temporal interests, or 
for those of others, would probably make them ad- 
vise or adopt a contrary proceeding. Yet, who 
that seriously reflects can, for a moment, put world- 
ly interests in any comparison with those of a spi- 
ritual nature ? 6ut, perhaps, an uiidue preference 
of worldly over spiritual interests might not be the 
leading motive to tell the truth in the one case, and 
withhold it in the other. The persons in question 
would probably be influencieid by the conviction 
satisfactory to them, but awfully enoheous in my 



iear of God to be less powerful in deterring men from the 
committing^ of a crime, than the fear of a magistrate. Those 
who contend for the necessity of violating truth, that they 
may benefit their patients, plice themselves between two con- 
flicting rules of morality ; their oblieation to obey the com- 
mand of God, and their presumed duty to their neighbour : 
or, in otlier words^ they are supposed to be brought by the Di* - 
vine Providence into this distressing alternative of neeessaiily 
sinning against God or injuring their fellow-creatures. When 
« moral and a positive duty stand oj^osed to each other, the 
Holy Scriptures have determined that obedience to the for 
mof is to be preserved, before compliance with the latter,'* 
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apprehension, that a death-bed repentance, and 
death-bed supplication^ must be wholly unavailing 
for the soul of the departing; that as the sufferet^s 
work, for himself, is wholly done, and his fate fixed 
for time and for eternity, it were needless cruelty 
to let him know his end was approaching.; but, 
that as his work for others is aot done, if he has 
not made a testamentary disposal of his property, 
it is a duty to urge him to make a will, even at m 
risk to himself. 

My own opinion, which I give with great humili- 
ty, is, that th^ truth is never to be violated or with- 
held, in iorder to deceive ; but I know myself to 
be in such a painful minority on this subject, that 
I almost doubt the correctness of my own judg- 
ment 

I am inclined to think that lies of Benevolence 
are more frequently passive, than active,— are more 
frequeiitly instanced in withholding and conceal- 
ing the truth, than in direct spontaneous lying: 
There ii^one instance of withholding and conced- 
ing the truth from motives of mistaken benevo-^ 
lence, which is so common, and so pernicious, that 
I feel it particularly necessary to hold it up to se- 
vere reprehension. It is withholding or speaking 
only hsuf the truth in giving the character of a 
servant 

Many persons, from reluctance to injure the-in^ 
terests even of very unworthy servants, never give 
the whole character unless it be required of Uiem ; 
and th^i, rather than tell a positive lie, they dis-^ 
close the whole truth. But are.they not lying, that 
is, are they not meaning to dece^t^e, when they wi^A' 
hold Oie tr^tbr? 
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When I speak to ladies and gentlemen respect- 
ing liie dbaracter of a servant, I of course conclude 
thai I am speaking to honourable persons. I there- 
fine expect that they should give me a correct cha- 
racter cf the domestic in question; and should I 
omit to 9A whether he, or she, be honest or sober, 
I lequire that information on these points should be 
mea me unreservedly. They must leave me to 
jD^[e wiiu&ther t will run the risk of hiring a drunk- 
iid, a thief, or a servant otherwise ill-disposed ; 
bat they would be dishonourable if they betrayed 
me into receiving into my family, to the risk of my 
doDaestic peace, or my property, those who are 
addicted to dishonest practices, or are otherwise of 
snmord habits* Besides, what an erroneous and 
bounded benevolence this conduct exhibits! If it 
be benevolent towards the servant whom I hire, it 
mmalenoieni towards ma, and unjust also. True 
fb?!«tiitf> kindness is just and impartial in its deal- 
■ws^^and never serves even a friend at the expense 
</a third person* But, the masters and mistresses, 
v[W>tbiis ao what they caU a benevolent action at 
ib» sacrtiiice of truth and int^ty, often, no doubt, 
ind their sin vifsited on tfieir own heads ; for ihev 
mm not likely to have trust-worthy servants, if 
awmuto - know Aat, owing to the sinml kindness and 
lax BOfality cf their employers, theii^aults will not 
laoeiye thev prop^ pwiishment— that of disclosure, 
•i^HHdien tiiejr ate turned away, one of the most 
pomuSsl motives to behave well is removed; for 
Ihote are not likely to abstain from sin, who are 
kue that they ^all sin with impunity* Thus, then, 
Ibe mast^ or mistress who, in mistaken kindness, 
eenoteb the faults of a sii^e servant, leads die rest 
iDf tb^housebdd into the temptatim of sini^g also ; 
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and what is fancied to be benevolent to one, be-* 
comes, in its consequences, injurious to many. 
But let us now see what is the probable effect on 
tlie servants so skreened and befriended? They 
are instantly exposed, by this withholding of the 
truth, to the perils of temptation. Nothing, per- 
haps, can be more beneficial to culprits, of all de- 
scriptions, than to be allowed to take the immediate 
consequences of their offences, provided those con- 
sequences stop short of death, that most awful of 
punishments, because it cuts the offender off from 
all means of amendment ; therefore it were better 
for the interests of servants, in every point of view, 
to let them abide by the certainty of not getting a 
new place, because ^ey cannot have a character 
from their last: by these means the humane wish 
to punish, in order to save^ would be gratified, and, 
^consequently, if the truth was always told on occa- 
sions oi this nature, the feelings of real benevo- 
lence would, in the end, be gratified. But, if 
good characters are given with servants, or incom- 
plete cl^aracters, that is, if their good qualities are 
mentioned, and their bad withheld, the consequen*- 
ces to the beings so mistakenly befriended may be 
of the most fatal nature; for, if ignorant of their 
besetting sin, the head of the family cannot guard 
against it, but, unconsciously, may every hour put 
teni'ptations in their way ; while, on the contrary, 
had they been made acquainted with that beset- 
ting sin, they would have taken care never to have 
risked its being called into action. 

But who, it may be asked, would hire servants, 
khovring that they had any ^^ besetting sins ?*^ 

I trust that there are many who would do this 
iironi the pious and benevolent motive of saving 
13 
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them from further destruction, ^eciaUy if pent 
fence had been satisfactorily manifested, 

I will now endeavour to illustrate some of my 
positions by the following story* 



CHAPTER X. COTTINUED. 

MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 

Ann Belson had lived in a respectable mer- 
chant's family, of the name of Melboume,lbr many 
years, and had acquitted herself to the satisfactioa 
of her employers in the successive capacities of 
nurae, house-maid, and lady's^naid. But it was 
at length discovered that she had long been addict- 
ed to petty pilfering ; and, being emboldened by 
past impunity, she purioined some valuable lace, 
and was detected : but her kind master and mis- 
tress could not prevail on themselves to give up the 
tender nurse of their children to the just rigour of 
the law, and as their children themselves could not 
bear to have " poor Ann sent to gaol," they resolv- 
ed to punish h^r in no othet manner, than by turn- 
ing her away mthoui a character^ as the comm<»i 
phrase is. But without a character she, could not 
procure another service, and might be thus con- 
signed to misery and ruin. This idea was insup- 
portable ! However she mi^ht deserve pUnisn- 
ment, they shrunk from inflicting it I and tney re- 
solved to keep Ann Belson themsehes, as they 
could not recommend her conscientiously to^anjr 
one else. This was a truly benevolent action ; be- 
cause, if she continued to sin, they alone w^ne ex» 
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fioaed to suffet from her fault. But they virtuously 
resolved to put no further temptation in her way, 
and to guard her against herself, by unremitting 
vigilance. 

During 06 four succeeding years, Ann Belson^s 
honesty was so entirely without a stain, that her be- 
nevolent friends were convinced that her penitence 
was sincere, and congratulated themselves that 
they had treated her with such lenity. 

At this period the pressure of the times, and 
losses ki trade, produced a change in the circum- 
stances of the Melbournes ; and retrenchment be- 
came necessary. They, therefore, felt it right to 
discharge some of thdr servants, and particularly 
the lady's maid. 

The gratefril Ann would not hear of this dismis- 
sal. She insisted on remaining on any terms, and 
in any situation ; nay, she declared her willingness 
to live with her indulgent friends for nothing ; but, 
as they were too generous to accept her services at 
so great a disadvantage to herself, especially as she 
had pocH* relations to maintain, they resolved to pro- 
cure her a situation ; and having heard of a very 
advantageous one, for which she was admirably 
calculated, they insisted on h^r trying to procure it 

^^ But what shall we do, my dear,^' said the wife 
to the husband, "concerning AnnV character? 
Must we tell the whole truth ? As she has been 
uniformly honest during the last four years, should 
we not be justified in concealing her fault?" — 
"Yes; I thmi, at least, I hope so," replied he. 
*^ StSl, as she was dishonest more years than she 

has now been honesty I really .... I it 

is a very puzzling question, Charlotte ; and L am 
but a weak casuist" A strong christian might not 
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have felt the point so difficult. But the Mel- 
bournes had not studied serious things deeply; 
and the result of the consultation was, that Ann 
Belson^s past faults should be concealed, if possible* 

And possible it was. Lady Baryton^^jhe young 
and noble bride who wished to hire her, -was a 
thoughtless, careless woman of fashion ; and as she 
learned that Ann could make dresses, iind dress 
hair to admiration, she made few other inquiries ; 
and Ann was installed in her new place. 

It was, alas ! the most improper of places, even 
for a sincere penitent, like Ann Belson ; for it was 
a place of the most dangerous trust. Jewels, laces, 
ornaments of all kinds, were not only continually 
exposed to her eyes, but placed under her especial 
care. Not those alone. When her lady returned 
home from a run of good luck at loo, a reticule* 
contaioing bank-notes and sovereigns, was emptied 
into an unlocked drawer ; and Ann was told how 
fortunate her lady had been. The first time that 
this heedless woman acted thus, the poor Ann beg- 
ged she would lock up her money. ^' Not I ; it is 
too much trouble; and why shoukl IT' *^ Be- 
cause, my lady, it is not right to leave money about ; 
it may be stolen.^^ >^ Nonsense I who should steal 
it ? I know you must be honest -, the Melbournes 
gave you such a high character." Here Ajm turn- 
ed away in agony and confusion. " But, my lady, 
the other servants," she resumed in a faint voice, 
" Pray, what business have the other servants at my 
drawers? However, do you lock up the drawer, 
and keep the kejj." " No ; keep it yourself^ ©;j 
lady." ^^ What, I go about with k^s, like a house- 
keeper ? Take it, I say !" Then mngiAg the key 
down, she w^t singing out of the room, little think- 
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ing to what peril, temporal and spiritual, she was 
exposing a hapless fellow-creature. 

For some minutes after this nev? danger had 
opened upon her, Ann sat leaning on her hands, 
absorbed in painfiil meditation, and communing 
seriously with her own heart ; nay, she even prayed 
for a few moments to be delivered from evil ; but 
the next minute she was ashamed of her own self- 
distrust, and tried to resume her business with her 
usual alacrity. 

A few evenings afterwards, her lady brought her 
reticule home, and gave it to Ann, filled as before. 
« I cfigclude, my lady, you know how much money 
is in This purse." " I did know ; but I have for- 
gotten." " Then let me tell it." " No, no ; non- 
seqse!" she replied, as she left the room ; ^^ lock it 
up, and then it will be safe, you know, as I can 
trust you." Ann sighed deeply, but repeated with- 
in herself, "Yes, yes; I am certainly now to be 
trusted ;" but, as she said this, she saw two sove- 
reigns on the carpet, which she had dropped out of 
the reticule in emptying it, and had locked the 
drawer without perceiving. Ann felt fluttered 
when she discovered them ; but, taking them up, 
resolutely felt lor the key to add them to the others ; 
but. the image of her recently widowed sister, and 
her large destitute family, rose before her, and 
she thought she would net return them, but ask her 
lady to give them to the poor widow. But then, 
her lady had already been very bountiful to her, 
and she would not ask her ; however, she would con- 
sider the matter, and it seemed as if it was intended 
she should have the sovereigns ; for they were se- 

Earated from the rest, as if for her, Alas ! it would 
^ve been safer for her to believe that they were 
.13* 
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left there as a snare to try her penitence, and her 
faith ; but she took a different view of it ; she pick- 
ed up the gold, then laid it down ; and long and 
severe was the conflict in her heart between good 
and evil. 

We weep over the woes of romance ; we shed 
well-motived tears over the sorrows of rfeal life 5 
but, where is the fiction, however highly wrought, 
and' where the sorrows, however acute, that can 
deserve our pity and our sympathy so strongly, as 
the agorw and conflicts of a penitent^ yet tempted 
soul ! — Of a soul that has turned to virtue, but is 
forcibly pulled back again to vice, — that kn^pra its 
own danger, without power to hurry from it; till, 
fascinated by the glittering bait, as the bird by the 
rattlesnake, it yields to its fatal aJturements, regard- 
less of consequences ! It was not without many a 
heartach, many a struggle^ that Ann Belson gave 
way to the temptation, and put the gold in her 
pocket ; and when she had done so, she was told 
her sister was ill, and had sent to b^ she would 
come to her, late as it was. Accordingly, when 
her lady was in bed, she obtained leave tago to 
her, and while she relieved her sister^s wants with 
the two purloined sovereigns, the poor thing almost 
fancied that she had done a good action ! Oh } 
never is sin so dangerous as when it has allured us 
in the shape of a deed of benevolence. It had so 
allured the Melbournes when they concealed Ann^s 
faults from Lady Baryton ; and its bitter fruits 
were only too fast preparing. 

" Ce rCest que le premier pas qm coute ;" says 
the proverb, or •" the first step is the only difficult 
one." The next time her lady brought her win- 
nings to her, Ann pursued a new plan : sheinsisted 
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en t^ing the money over ; but took ccffe to make 
it less than it was, by two or three pounds. Not 
kHig after, she told Lady Baryton that sdie must 
have a new lock put on the .drawer that held the 
money, as she had certainly dropped the key somC' 
where ; and that, before she missed it, some one, 
she was sure, had been trying at the lock ; for it' 
was evidently hampered the last time she unlocked 
it " Well, then, get a new lock,'' replied her 
careless mistress; "however, let the drawer be 
forced now ; and then we had better tell over the 
money." The drawer was forced ; they told the 
money ; and even Lady Baryton was conscious 
that some of it was missing. But, the missing Any, 
and hampered lock^ exonerated Ann from suspicion ; 
especially as Ann owned that she bad discovered 
the loss before ; and declared that, had not her la-* 
dy insisted on telling over the money, she had in- 
tended to replace it gradually, because she felt 
herself responsible : while Lady Baryton, satisfied 
and deceived, recommended her to be on the 
watch for the thief; and soon forgot the whole cir- 
cumstance. 

Lady Baryton thought herself, and perhaps she 
was, a woman of feeling.* -She never read the 04d 
Bailey convictiolis without mourning over the pri- 
soners condenmed to death ; and never read an ac- 
count of an execution without shuddering. Still, from 
want of reflection and a high-principled sense of what ^ 
we owe to others, especially to those who are the 
members of our own household, she never for one 
moment troubled Herself to remember that she was 
daily throwing temptations in the way of a servant 
to commit the very faults which led those convict*, 
whom she'pitied, to the fete which she (kfdoitd. 
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Alas ! what have those persons to answer for, in 
eveiy situation of life, who consider their depen- 
dants and servuits merely as such, without remem- 
bering that they are, like themselves, heirs of the 
invisiole world to come ; and that, if they take no 
pains to enlighten their minds, in order to save their 
immortal souk, they should, at least, be carefiil 
never to endanger them. 

In a few weeks after the cUalogue siven above^ 
Lady Baryton boiight some strings of pearls at an 
India sale ; and having, on her way thence, shown 
tiiem to her jeweller, that he might count them, 
and see if there were enough to make a pair of 
bracelets, she brought them home, because she 
codd not yet afford proper clasps to fasten them ; 
and these were committed to Ann^s care. But, as 
Lord Baryton, the next week, gave his lady a pair 
of diamond clasps, she sent the pearls to be made 
up immediately/ In the evening, however, the 
jeweller came to tell her that there were two strmgs 
less than when she brought them before. ^^ Then 
they must have been stolenP^ she exclaimed ; '^ and 
now I remember that Belson told me she was sure 
tfiere was a thief in the house. ^^ — ^^^ Are you sure,^^ 
said Lord Baryton, ^ that Belson is not the thief 
herself ?^^ — ^^^ Impossible ! I had such a charac- 
ter of her I and I have trusted her implicitly I^^-— 
^^It is not right to tempt even the most honest,^* 
Replied Lord Baryton ; ^ but we must have strict 
search made; aiKl all the servants must be ex- 
amined.^' 

They were so ; but as Ann Belson was not a 
hardened offender, she soon betrayed herself by 
her evident misery and terror ; and was committed i 
to iMrison on her own fidl cor/tssion i but she could 
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not help exclaiming, in the agony of her heart, 
*^0h, my lady! remember that J conjured you 
not to trust me!'* and Lady Barytones heart re- 
proached her, at least for some hours. Tliere were 
other hearts also that experienced sel^reproach^ 
and of a far longer duration ; for the Melboumes, 
when they heard what had happened, saw that the 
seeming benevolence of their concealment had been 
a real injury, and had ruined her whom they meant 
to save. They saw that, had they told Lady 
Baryton the truth, that lady would either not have 
hired her, in spite of her skill, or she would have 
taken care not to put her in situations calculated to 
tempt her cupidity. But, neither Lady Barytones 
regrets, nor sel^reproach, nor the greater agonies 
of the Mslb&umes^ could alter or avert the 'course 
of justice; and Ann Belson was condemned to 
death. She was, however, strongly recommended 
to mercy, both by the jury and the noble prosecu- 
tor ; and her conduct in prison was so exemplaiy,^ 
so^ indicsLtive of the deep c<Mitrition of a trembling, 
humble christian, that, at length, the intercession 
was not in vain ; and the Melboumes had tlie com- 
fort of canying to her what was to them, at least* 
joyfiil news ; namely, that her sentence was com- 
muted for transportation. 

Yet, even this mercy wias a severe trial to the 
selfjudged Melboumes ; ance they had the misery* 
of seeing the affectionate nurse of their children, 
the being endeared to them by many years of ac- 
tive services, torn from all the tender ties of ex- 
istence, and. exiled for life as a felon to a (tistant 
land ! exiled too for a crime which, had they per- 
formed their social ouTY, s^ie m^t never, have 
conmitted. 3ut the pain of mind which they en- 
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dared on this lamentable occaaon was not thrown 
away on them, as it awakened them to serious re- 
flection : they learned to remember, and to teach 
their chiMren to remember, the holy command, 
*^ that we are noito do evil, that good may come ;^^ 
and that no deviation from truth and ingenuousness 
can be justified, even if it claims for itself the plan- 
8Si>fe tide of the active or passive lie oi* bene- 

VOLENCE. 

There is another species of withholding the truth, 
vfhich springs from so amiable a source, and is so 
often practi^ ev^i by pious christians, that, wh3e 
I venture to say it is at variance with reliance on 
the wisdom and mercy of the Creator, I do so with 
r^uctant awe. I mean a concealment of the whole 
extent of a calamity from the persons afflicted, lest 
tliKB blow should fall too heavily upon them. 

I would ask, whether such conduct be not incon* 
fflstttit with the belief that trials are mercies in dis- 
guise 7 that die Almi^ty " loveth those whom he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth eveiy son that he re- 
ceiveth?" 

If this assurance be true, we set-our own judg- 
mait against that of the Deity, by concealing bom 
the sumrer the extent of the trial inflicted: and 
seem to believe ourselves more capable than he is 
to determine the quantity (^ sufiering that is good 
for the person so visited ; and we set up om finite 
against infinite wisdom. 

There are other reasons, besides religious ones, 
why this sort of deceit shoidd no more te practised 
thui any other. 

The motive for withholding the whole truth, on 
these occasions, is to do goad: but will the desired 
good be efiected by this opposition to the Creator *8 
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revealed will towards the sufferer? Is it certain 
that good w^ be performed at all, or that conceat^ 
meat is necessary ? 

What is the reason given for concealing half the 
truth ? Fear, lest the whole would be more than 
the sufferer could bear; which implies that it is al- 
ready mighty, to an awful degree. Then, surely, 
a degree more of suffering, at such a moment, can- 
not possess much added pow^r to destroy \ and if 
the trial be allowed to come in its full force, the 
mind of the victim will make exacdy the same e^ 
forts as minds always do when oppressed by misery. 
A state of heavy afiTiction is so repulsive to the 
feelings, diat even in the first.paroxysms of it we 
all make efforts to get away from under its weight; 
and, in proof of this assertion, I ask, whether we 
do not sJways find the afflicted less cast down than 
we expected ? The rel^ous pray as well as 
weep : the merely moral look around for consola- 
tion n^e ; and, as a dog, when cast into the sea, as 
soon as he rises and regains his breath, strikes out 
his feet, in order to float securely upon the waves ; 
80, be their sorrows gireat or small, all persons in- 
stantly strive to find support somewhere ; and they 
do find it, while in proportion to the depth of the 
affliction is often the subsequent rebound. 

I could point out instances (but I shall leave my 
readers to imagine them) in which, by concealing 
from the bereaved sufferers the most affecting part 
of the truth, we stand between them and the bahn 
derived from that very incident whidi was merci- 
fullv intended to heal their wounds* 

1 also object to such concealment ; because it 
entafls upon those who are guilty of it a series of 
falsehoods; falsehoods too, which areoften fruitiest' 
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Vf tttteied *i since the object of them is a{>t to mii^ 
pect deceit, and endure that restless agonizing sos* 
[Hcion, which those who have ever experience it, 
coul^ never inflict on the objects of their love. 

^ Besides, religion and reason enable us, in time, 
to bear the calamity of which we knom the extent ; 
but we are always on the watch to find out that 
which we only mspect; and the mind^s strength^ 
fiitlered away in vain and varied conjectures, runs 
the risk of sinking beneath the force of its own in- 
distinct fears. 

Confidence, too, in those dear fiiends whom w« 
trusted before, is Uable to be entirely destroyed , 
and, in all its hearings^ this we\l4ntentianed depart- 
ure from truth is pregnant with mischief. 

Lastly, I object to such concealment^ from a 
conviction that its continuance is impossible ; for, 
some tkn0 or other, the whole truth is revealed at 
a moment when the sufferers are not so well able 
to bear it as they were in the first pra'ojgnaims 61 
grief. 

In this, my next and last tale, I ^e another il« 
lustration of those amiable but permcious Hes, tiie 

LIES <^ REAl BENEVOtENOE. 



THE FATHER AND SON. 

^^ Well, then, thou art willing that Edgar riioiikl 
go to a public schooV^ said t£e vicar of a small 
parjdi in Westmoreland to his weeping wife. ^Quite 
wilfing.^^ ^ And yet thoiF art in team, Susan V^ ** 1 
weep for bis faults ; and not because he is to <piit 
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US. I grieve to fhii^ he k so disobedient tad im« 
nily that we can manage him at home no lone^. 
And yet I loved him so dearly ! so much more than 
. . . .*' Here her sobs redoubled ; and, as Ver- 
non rested her aching head on his bosom, he said, 
in a low voice, *^ Aye ; and so did I love him, even 
better than our otl^r children ; and therefore, pro- 
bably, our injustice is thus visited. ; But, he is so 
clever ! He learned more Latin in a week than 
his brothers in a mondi 1^^ ^* And he is so btauip' 
fid /** observed his mother. "And so generous I" 
rejoined his father; "but, cheer up, my beloved; 
under stricter discipline than ours he may yet do 
well, and turn out all we could wish.^' " I hope, 
however,^^ replied the fond mother, "that his mas- 
ter will not be very severe ; and I will try to look 
forward.^' As she said, this, she left her husband 
with something I3te comfort ; for a tender mother^s 
hopes for a darling child are easily revived, and she 
went, with recovered calmness, to ^t her son's 
wardrobe ready against the day of his departure 
The equally alfectionate father meanwhile called 
his son into the study, to prepare his mind for that 
parting which his undutifiil conduct had made un- 
avoidcu>le. 

But Vernon found that Edgar^s mind required 
no preparation ; that the idea of change was de- 
lightfiil to his volatile nature ; and that he panted 
to distinguish himself on a wider field of action than 
a small retired village aiforded to his daring, rest- 
less spirit ; while his father saw with agony, which 
he could but ill conceal, that this desire of entering 
into a new situation had power to annihflate aB 
regret at leaving the tenderest of parents and the 
companions of his childhood. 
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However, his feelings were a little soothed when 
the parting hour arrrived ; for then the heart of 
Edmr was so mdted within him at the dght of his 
mother^s tears, and his father^^ agony, that he ut- 
tered words of tender contrition, such as the^ had 
never heard from him before ; the recollection of 
which qM>ke comfort to their minds when they be- 
held him no longer. 

But, short were the hopes which that parting 
hour bad excited. In a few months the master of 
the school wrote to complain of the insubordination 
erf* his new pm>iL In his next letter he declared 
that he should soon be under the necessity of ex- 
peltinff him ; and Edgar had not been at school spc 
monthiB, before he prevented the threatened expul- 
sion, only by running awajr, no one knew whither ! 
Nor was he heard c?by his familv for four ^ears ; 
during which time, not e^ven the dutifiil affectionof 
thdr other sons, nor their success in life, had power 
to heal the breaking heart of the mother, nor 
cheer the depressed spirits of the father. At length 
the jprodigal returned, ill, meagre, pennyless, and 
pemtent ; and was received, and for^ven. ^^ But 
where hast thou b^, my chikl, tms long, long 
tune 7^' said his mother, tenderly weeping, as she 
gazed on his pale sunk cheek. ^^Ask ii\e no 
questions t I am here ; that is enough,^' Edgar 
Vernon replied, shuddering as he spd^e. ^^ It is 
enough !^^ cried his mother, throwing herself on his 
neck! ^^ For this, my son, was dead, and is alive 
again ; was lost, and is found !^^ But the father fdt 
and thought diflferendy : he knew diat it was his 
duty to interrogate his son ; and he resolved to in- 
«st on knowing where and how those long four 
years had been passed. He, hoyi^ever, delayed his 
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questions till Edgar ^s health was re-established ; but 
when that time arrived, he told him that he ex« 
pected to know all that had befallen him since he 
ran away from school " Spare me till to-morrow,^' 
said Edgar Vernon, ^^ and then you shall know alL^ 
His fatter acquiesced ; biit the next mominff Ed* 

far had disappeared, leaving the fdlowing letter 
ehind him : 

^^ I cannot, dare not, teU you what a wretch I 
have been ! thdugh I own your riffht to demand 
such a confession from me. Thererore, I must be* 
come a wanderer again I Pray for me, dearest and 
tenderest of mothers I Pray for me, best of fathers 
and o( men ! I dare not pray for myself, for I am 
'a vile and wretched sinner, though your gratefiil 
and affectionate son, E. V." 

Though this letter nearly drove the mother to 
distraction, it contained for the father adegtee of 
soothing comfort. She dwelt onfy on the convic- 
tion which it held out to her, that she shoM pro* 
bably never behold her son again ; but he dwelt 
with prous thankfulness on the sense of his guilt, 
expressed bv the unhappy writer ; trusting that the 
smner who knows and owns himself to to ^ vile,** 
may, when it is least expected of him, repent and 
amend. 

How had diose four years been passed by Ed^ 
Vernon ? That important period of a boy*s hfe, 
the years from fourteen to eighteen? Simce it 
that, under a feigned name, in order that he might 
not be traced, he had entered on board a merchant 
ship ; diat he had left it after he had mide one 
Toy af e ; that he was taken into the service of what 
is ctuled a sporting character^ whom he had met 
on board ship, who saw that £dgar had taleats and 
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spirit which he might rentier serviceable to his own 
poisints. This man, finding he was the son of a 
g^itleman, Uealed him as such, and mitiated him 
gradualhr into the yarious arts of gambUnff , and the 
vices of the metropolis ; but one nij^ht Uxey were 
both smpiised by the officers of justice at a noted 
gaminghouse ; and^ after a desperate scuffle, Ed- 
ffar escaped wounded, and nearly killed, to a house 
m the suburbs. There he remaiaed &i he was safe 
ttam pursuit, and then, believing himself in danger 
c^djnngv he longed for the coimort of his paternal 
roof; he also Icuiged for paternal forgiveness ; and 
the prodigal retmied to nis forgiving parents. 

But, as this was a tale whidi Edgar might well 
shrink from relating to a pure and pious father, flight 
was fiu* easier than such a confession. Still, ^^ so 
deceitful is the human heart, and desperately wick- 
ed,^* that I betteve Edgar was beginning to feel the 
monotony of his life at home, and therefore was- 
glad of an excuse to justify to himself his desdre to 
escape mto scenes more congenial to his habits, 
and now perverted nature. H^ father, however, 
oontimied to \Mfpe for his reformation, and was 
therefore litde prepared for the next intelligence of 
his son, which reached him through a private chan- 
nel A friend wrote to inform him that Edgar was 
Uikm up for having passed forged notes, tmowing 
Aem to be forgeri^ ; that he would soon be fidly 
committed to prison for trial ; and would be tried 
vrithhis accomplices at the ensuing assizes for 
Middlesex. 

At first, even the firmness of Vernon yiekled to 
flie stroke, and he was bowed low to the earth. 
But the confidiiiff christian struggled against the 
sorrows of the 8uifering&ther,and overcame Uiem; 
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tillf at last, he was able to exclaim, " I will ^o to 
him ! I will be near him at his trial ! I wiU be 
near him even at his death, if death be his portion! 
And no doubt, I shall be permitted to awaken him 
to a sense of his guilt. Yes, I may be permitted to 
see him expire contrite before God and man, and 
calling on his name who is able to save to the utter^v 
most !" But, just as he was setting off for Mid- 
dlesex, his wife, who had long been declining, was, 
to all appearance, so much worse, that he could not 
leave her. She having had suspicions that all was . 
not right with Edgar, contrived to discover the 
TRUTH, which had been kindly^ but erroneously, 
concealed from her, and had sunk under the sud- 
den, unmitigated blow ; and the welcome intelli- 
gence, that the prosectUor had withdrawn the charge^ 
came at a moment when the scnrrows of die be- 
reaved husband had closed the father^s heart 
against the voice of gladness. 

^' This news came too late to save the poor vic- 
tim !'' he exclaimed, as he knelt beside die corpse 
of her whom he had loved so long and so tender- 
ly ; " and I feel that I cannot, cannot yet rejoice in 
it as I ought.^^ But he soon repented of this un- 
grateful return to the mercjr of Heaven ; and, even 
before the body was consigned to the grave, he 
thankfully acknowledged that the liberation of his 
son was a ray amidst the gloom that surround- 
ed him. 

Meanwhile, Edgar Vernon, when unexpectedly 
liberated from what he knew to 1)0 certain danger 
to his life, resolved on the ^ound of having been 
falsely taken up, and as an innocent injured man, 
to visit his parents ; for he had heard of his mother^s 
illness ; and his heart yearned tabehold her once 
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more. But it was only in the dark hour that he 
daral venture to approach his home : and it was 
bis int^itimi to dim^over himself at first to Us 
mother only. 

Accordingly, the gray parsonage was scarcely 
visible in the shadows of twilight, when he reached 
the ffate that led to the back door ; at which he 
g&nuY knocked, but in vain. No one answered hid 
knocfc; all was still within and around. What 
could this mean? He then walked round the 
bouse, and looked in at the window ; all there was 
dark and quiet as the grave ; but the church bell 
was tolling, while alarmed, awed, and overpowei^ 
ed, he leaned against the gate. It this moment 
he saw two men rapidly pass along the road, say- 
ing, ^^I fear we shall be too late for the fiineral ! I 
wonder how the poor old man will bear it ! for he 
loved his wife dearly !*' — ^" Aye ; and so he did that 
wicked boy, who has been the death of her ;^^ re* 
pbed the other. 

These words shot like an arrow through the 
not yet callous heart of £dgar Vernon, and, 
throwing himself on the ground, he groaned 
aloud in his aeony ; but the next minute, with 
the speed of desperation, he ran towards the 
church, and reached it just as the service was 
over, the jnoumers departing, and as his father 
was borne away, nearly insensible, on the. arms of 
his virimus sons. 

At such a moment Edgar was able to enter the 
church unheeded ; for all eyes were on his afflict- 
ed parent ; and the self-convicted culprit dared not 
force himself, at a time like that, on the notice of 
the &ther whom he had so grievously mjured. 
B«t his poot bunting heart felt that it mufeit vent 
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Its agony, or break ; and, ere the coffin was lower* 
ed into4he vault, he rushed forward, and, throw* 
ing himself across it, called upon his mother^s 
name, in an accent so piteous and appalling, that 
the assistants, though they did not recognize him 
at first, were unable to drive him away ; so awed; 
so affected, were they by the agony which they 
witnessed. 

At length he rose up and endeavoured to speaks 
but in vain V then, holding his clenched fists to Us 
forehead, he screamed out, " Heaven preserve my 
senses P^ and rushed fi'om the church with all the 
speed of desperation. But whither should he turn 
those desperate steps ? He longed, earnestly long- 
ed, to go and humble himself before his father^, 
and implore that pardon for which his agonized 
soul pined. But, alas! earthly. pride forbade him 
to indulge the salutary feeling ; for he knew his 
worthy, unoffending brothers, were in the house, 
and he could not endure the mortification of en- 
countering those whose virtues must be put in conar 
parison with his vices. He therefore cast one long 
lingering look at the abode of his childhood, and 
fled forever fi'om the house of mourning, humilia- 
tion, and safety. 

In a few days, however, he wrote to his father, 
^letailing his reasons for visiting home, and all the 
ponies which he had experienced during hb shOTt 
stay. Full of consolation was this letter to that 
bereaved and mourning heart I for to him it seem- 
ed the language of contrition ; and he lamented 
that his beloved wife was not alive, to share in the 
hope which it gave. him. '' Would that he had 
come, or would rum come to meP^ he exclaimed ; 
but the letter had no date ; and he knew not whi- 
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ther to send an invitation. But where was he, and 
what was he, at that period ? In gambling-houses, 
at cock-fights, sparring-matches, fairs, and in every 
scene where profligacy prevailed the most ; whUe 
at all these places he had a pre-emmence in skill, 
vriiich endeared these pursuits to him, and made 
his occasicmal contrition powerless to influence him 
to amendment of life. He therefore continued to 
disreffard the warning voice within him; till at 
lenffUi it was no longer heeded. 

&e night, when on his way to Y , where 

races were to succeed the assizes, which had just 
commenced, he stopped at an inn, to refresh his 
horse ; and, being hot with riding, and depressed 

Ssome recent losses at play, he drank very fi^eely 
the spirits which he had ordered. At this mo- 
ment he saw a school-fellow of his in the bar, 
who, like himself, was on his way to Y . This 

Ioung nian was of a coarse, unfeeling^ nature ; and, 
aving had a fortune lelEt him, was nill of the con- 
seouence of newly-acquired wealth. 
Therefore when Edgar Vernon impulsively ap- 

E reached him, and, putting his hand out, asked how 
e did, Dunham haughtily drew back, put his 
hands behind him, and, in the hearing of several 
persons, replied, ^' I do not know you, sir !'^— 
^ Not knoto me, Dunham ?^^ cried Edgar Vem<»i, 
tunung very .pale. ^^That is to say, I do not 
cftooM to know you.** "And why not?" cried 
Edgar, seizing his arm, and with a look of menace. 
*^ fiscause .... because .... I do not choose 
to know a man who murdered his mother.** 
^^ Murdered his mother !** cried the by-standers, 
hddin^ up their hands, and reffardinff Edgar Ver- 
non with a look of horror. ^^ Wretch !** cried he^ 
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Seizing Dunham in^ bis powerful grasp, ^ explain 
yiaurself this moment, or" . . . . — ^'^Then take 
pmr fingers from my throat !" Edgar- did so; 
and Dunham said, '' I meant only that you broke 
y<our mother^s heart by your ill conduct ; am} 
pray, was not that murdering her?" While he 
was saying this, Edgar Vernon stood with folded 
axms, roUmg his eyes wildly fi-om one of the by« 
s tanders to die other ; and seeing, as he believed, 
disgust towards him in the countenances of them 
all. When Dunham had finished speaking, Edgar 
Vernon wrung his hands in agony, saying, ^^ true, 
niost true, I am a'murderer ! I am a parricide !'* 
Then, suddenly drinking off a large glass of brandy 
near him, he quitted die. room, and, mounting his 
horse, rode on at fiill speed. Aim and object in 
view, he had none ; he was only trying to ride from 
himself; trying to escape fi'om those looks of hor- 
ror and' aversion which the remarks of Dunhfun 
had provoked. But what ri^t had Dunham so to 
provoke him ? 

After he had put this question to himself, the 
imafle of Dunham^ scormiilly rejecting him his 
hand, alone todc possessicm of his remembrance, 
till Im thirsted for revenge ; and the irritation of the 
moment urged him to seek it immediately* 

The q[)portunity, as he rightly suspected, was 
inhispower; Dunham would soon be coming that 

way on his road to Y ; and he would meet 

him. He did' so ; and, ricfing up to him, seised 
tlie bridle of his horse, exclaiming, ^yoa have 
caOed me a murdereri^ Dunham ; and you were 
right ; for, though I loved my mother deaily, mi 
would have died for her, I kiuedher by my wveked 
course of life !" « Well, well ; I know that,'' re. 
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plied Dunham, «« so let me go 4 for I tell you I d4 
not like to be seen with such as you. Let me gO| 
Isayr 

ne did let him ^o ; but it was as the tiger lets 
m its prey, to spring on it again. A blow from 
Edgar's nervous arm knocked the rash insulter 
from his horse. In another minute Dunham lay on 
the road a bleeding corpse ; and the next morning, 
ofllcers were out m pursuit of the murderer. That 
wretched man was soon found, and soon secured* 
Indeed, he had not desired to avotc^ pursuit; but, 
when the irritation of drunkenness and revenge had 
subsided, the agony of remorse took possession of 
his soul ; and te confessed his crime with tears of. 
Ibe bitterest penitence. To be brief: Edgar Ver- 
non was carried into that city as a manacl^ crimi- 
nal, which he had expected to leave as a successfol 
gambler ; and, before the end of the assizes, he 
was condemned to death. 

He made a fiilt confession of his guilt before the 
judge pronounced condemnation; gave a brief 
statement of the provocation which he received' 
from the deceased ; blaming himself at the same 
time for his criminal revenge, in so heietrt rending a 
mann^, and lamenting so pathetically the disgrace 
and miseiy in which he h«l involved his father and 
family, that every heart was melted to compassion ; 
and the judge wept, while he passed cm him the 
awfol sentence of tne law. 

His conduct in prison was so exemplary, that it 
proved he bad not forgotten, his father^s precepts, 
Ihou^ he had not acted upon diem ; and his bro- 
thers, for whom he sent, found him in a state of 
mind which afforded diem the onljr, and best conso- 
Hi1ion« This ccmtrite, lowly, christian state of mind 
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^Accompanied him to the awful end of his existence; 
and it misht be justly said of him, that ^ nothing 
9) his life became him like the lo^g iV* 
'. Painful, indeed, was the anxiety of Ednr and 
kis brothers, lest their father should learn mis hor- 
able circumstance : but as the culprit was arrai^- 
ed under a feigned name, and as the crime, tnal, 
and execution, had taken, and would take up, so 
short a period of time, they flattered themselves 
that he would never learn how and where Edgar 
died ; but would implicitly believe ^at was toM 
him. They therefore wrote him word that Edgar 
had been taken ill at an inn, near London, on his 
road home; that. he had sent for them; and they 
had Uttle hopes of his recovery. They followed 
thier letter of benevolent lies as soon as they 
could, to inform him that aU was over. ^ 

This plan was wholljr disapproved by a fiiend of 
the family, who, on princ4>le, thought all conceal- 
ment wrong ; and, probaUy, unless too. 

When the brothers drove to his house, on their 
way home, he said to them, ^' I found your father 
in a state of deep submission to the divine will, 
thoi%h grieved at the loss of a child, whom not 
even his errors could drive fi^om his affections. I 
also found him consoled by those expressions of 
filial love and reliance on the merits of his Re* 
deemer, which you transmitted to him from Edgar 
himself. Now, as the poor youth died penitent, 
and as his crime was palliated by great provoca- 
tion, I conceive that it would not add much to 
your father^s distress, were he to be informed of the 
truth. Yqu know that, from a principle of obedi- 
ence to the implied designs^ of Providence, I object 
to anf concealment on such occasions, but ondiis, 
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didoBure would certainly be a mfer^ as well as H 
wmne proper^ ittode of proceeding; for, though lie 
does not read newspapers, he may one day lear n 
the fact as it Is ; and then the consequence may b e 
fiitat to life or reason^ Remember how ill com- 
ceahnent answered in your poor mother^s case..'^ 
But he argued in vain. liowever, he obtains xi 
kaire to go with them to their father, that he mig ^t 
jod^ (^ the possibiUty of maUng the disclosi ire 
wh^ he advised. 

They found the poor old man- leaning his head 
upon an open Bible, as diough he had l^n pr Ey- 
ing over it The sight of his sons in mourning t old 
die tale which he dreaded to hear ; and, wrin^ jing 
their hands in silence, he Jeft the room, but s oon 
returned; and -with surprising composure, sodd^ 
« WeD ; now I can bear to bear particulainu** 
When they had told him all they chose to reljate^ 
he exclaimed, melting ihto tears, ^^ Enough !--* 
Oh, my dear sons and dear friend. It is a sad and 
grievous thing for a father to own ; but I feel thi» 
gorrow to be a blessing ! I had always feared that 
be would die a violent death, either by his aiwn 
hand, or that of the executioner ; (here the son» 
looked trrami^iantly at each other ;) therefore, hi» 
dying a penitent, and viith humble christi^m^ reli- 
ance, 18 such a rdief to m^ mind! Yes ; I feared 
he miffht commit forgery, or even murder ; and that 
vrould have been dreadfhl P^ ^ Dreadful, indeed P'' 
faltered out both the brothers, bursting into tears %. 
while Osborne, choked, and almost convinced, 
turned to the window. "Yet,'*' added he, " evei> 
in that case, if he had died penitent, I trust that I 
could havtB borne die blow, and been able to be* 
heve di^ soul of my unhappy boy would find mer-^ 
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cyP^ Here Odl>ome eagertf tamed rounds tad 
would have ventured to tell the tnith ; but was 
withheld by the frowns of hiscolnpanions, and the 
truth was not told. 

Edgar had not been dead above seven mondw, 
before a visible change took place in his father^ 
spirits, and expression of countenance ; — for the 
constant dread of his child^ coming to a tenftde 
end had hitherto preyed on his iiund, and render- 
ed his appearance haggard ; but now he looked, 
and was cheerful ; therefore his sons rejoiced, when- 
ever they visited him, that they had not taken Os* 
borne's advice. " You are wrong," said he, ^ be 
would have been just as weO, if 1^ had known the 
manner of Edgar^s death. It is not his ijgnaranc«, 
but the cessation of anxious sosp^se, ^at haci thus 
renovated him. However, he may go in this ^o- 
rance to his grave ; and I earnestly hope he will 
do so." — ^"Amen," said one of his sons; "forhw 
life is most precious to our chiklren, as well as to 
us. , Our little boys are improving so fast under Us 
tuition!" 

The consciousness of recovering health, as a 

Eainfiil affection of the breast and heart had great- 
J subsided since the death of Edgar, made the 
good old man wish to visit, during the sumnier 
months, an old college friend, who uved in York- 
shire ; and he communicated his intuitions to Mi 
sons. But they highly disapproved ^m, because, 
though Edgar^s dreadful death was not likely to 
be revealed to him^in the little village of R—, it 
mi^t be' disclosed to him by dome one or other 
during a long joutiiey. 

However, as he was bent on going, they corid 
not find a sufficient excuse for preventing it; but 
15 
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tbqr took every precaution posBible. Theywroto 
to meir father ^s intended host, desuing him to keq> 
an papers and magazines for the last seven mondis ^ 
oat of hki way ; and when the day of his departure 
arrived, Osborne himself went to take a place for 
him ; and took care it should be in that coach 
which did not stop at, or go through York, in order 
to obviate all possible chance <h his hearine the 
murder discussed. But it so happened that a fami- 
Iy> going frpin the town whence the coach startedt 
wanted the whole of it.; and, without leave, Ver- 
non^s place was transferred to the other coach, 
which went the very road Osborne disapproved, 
^ Well, well ; it is the same thing to me,^^ said the 
good old man, when he was informed of the 
change ; and he fiet off, full of pious thankfulness 
for the affectionate conduct and regrets of his pa- 
rishioners at tfie moment of his departure, as they 
lined the road along which the coach was to pass, 
and expressed even clamorously their 'widies for 
his return. 

The coach stopped at an imi outside the city of 
York ; atid as Vernon was not disposed to eat any 
dinner, he strbUed alons the road, till he came to 
a smsJl diurch, pleasanuy situated, and entered the 
church-yard to read, as was his custom, the mscrip- 
tions on the tombstones. While thus engaged, be 
saw a man filling up a new-made grave, and en- 
tered into conversation with him. ne found it was 
the sexton himself; and he drew firom him several 
anecdotes of the persons interred around them. 

During this conversation they had .walked over 
the whole of die ground, when, just as they were 
gcnng to leave die spot, the sexton stopped to pluck 
some weeds firom a grave near the corner of it. 
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and Vemon stopped also ; taking hold, as he cEd 
so, of a small willow sapling, planted near the 
comer itself. 

As the man rose from his occupation, and saw 
where Vernon stood, he smiled significantly, and 
said, ^^ I planted that willow ; and it is on a grave, 
though the grave is not marked out." — ^•^ Indeed !" 
— ^^ les ; it is the grave of a murderer." — ^'Of a 
murderer !"— -echoed Vernon, instinctively shud* 
dering and moving away from it. — ^ Yes," resu- 
med he, " of a murderer who was hanged at York. 
Poor lad ! it was very right that he should be hang- 
ed ; but he was not a hardened villain ! and he di^' 
so penitent ! apd, as I knew him when he used to visit 
where I was groom^ I could not help planting this 
tree, for old acquaintance's sake." Here he drew 
his hand across his eyes. ^^ Then he was not a 
low-bom man." — " Oh no ; his father was a cler- 
gyman, I think. "-T-" Indeed ! poor man : was he 
Eving at the time ?" said Vemon, deeply sighing. 
** Oh, yes ; for his poor son did so fret, lest his 
father should ever know what he had done ; for he 
sud he had an angel upon earth ; and he could not 
bear to think how he would grieve ; for, poor lad, 
he loved his father and his mother too, though he 
did so badly.** — ^''Is his mother living?" — ^'^No: 
if she was, he would have been alive; but his evil 
courses broke her heart ; and it was because the 
man he kilkxl reproached him for having murdered 
his mother, that he was provoked to murder him." 
— ^^ Poor, rash, mistaken youth I then h^ had pro- 
vocation." — ^*' Oh, yes ; the greatest : but be was 
very sorry fcur what he had done ; and it would 
have broken your heart to hear him talk of Us poor 
father."—" I am glad I did not hear ton," said 
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Vernon hastily, and in a tMdjan^ voice, (for he 
thought of Eagai.) *^ Jind yet, sir, it would have 
done your heart good too." — ^'^ Then he had virtu- 
ous feelings, and loved his father amidst all his er- 
ioi8;*'-^*Aye.''— **And I dwe say his father lo«t 
▼ed him^ in spite of his faults." — ^^ I dare say he 
<fid," recced the man ; ^^ for one> children are our 
own fledi aiMli!>lpod, you know, sir, after all that is 
said and done ; and may be this young feUow was 
moiled in the bringnig up." — ^ Perhaps, so," jsaid 
Vernon, sighing deeply. ^ However, this poor lad 
made a very good end." — ^^ I am glad of that ! and 
he Iiei here," continued Vernon, gazing , on the 
spot with deepening interest, and moving nearer to 
k.as he 9pcke. '^ Peace be to his soul! but was 
he not dissected?" — ^"^Yes; but his brothers got 
leave to have the body after dissection. They 
came to me : and we buried it privately at night." 
— ^ His brothers came 1 and who were his bro- 
thersrV-^* Merchants, in London; and it was a 
sad cut on them ; but they took care that then: 
father should not know it"— ** No!" cried Ver- 
non, turning mck at heart ^^ Ob no ; they wrote 
Ami word that his son was ill; then went to 
Westmoielftnd, and "—"Tell me,'' inter- 
rupted Vmnon, gasping for breath, and laying his 
hand on his arm, " teU me the name of this poor 
youth !" — ^^ Wby^ he was tried ynder a false name, 
for Uie sake of his family; but his real name was 
Eckar Vernon." 

The agonized parent drew back, shuddered vio- 
lently and refjeatedly, casting up his eyes to heaven 
at the same time, with a look of mingled appeal 
imd reeo^nation. He th^a rushed to the obscure 
spot which covered the hemes of his son, thi:ew 
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himself upon it, and stretched his arms <nrer it, as 
if embracing the unconscious deposit beneath, 
while his heful rested on the grass, and he neither 

Soke nor moved. But he uttered on^ groan : 
en all was stiHness ! 

His terrified and astcmished companion remain- 
ed motionless for a few moments^ — then stooped to 
raise him ; but the fiat of mbrct had gone forth, 
and the paternal heart, broken by the sudden shock, 
bad suflfered, and breathed its last. 



CHAPTER XL 

tIBS OP WANTONNESS 
I COME now to LIES OF WANTONNESS; that IS, 

lies told from no other motive but a love of lying, 
and to show the utterer's total contempt of truth, 
and for those scrupulous persons of their acquain- 
tance who look on4t with reverence, and endea- 
vour to act up to their principles : lies, having their 
origin merely in a depraved fondness for speaking 
ana inventing falsehood. Not that persons of this 
description confine their falsehoods to this sort of 
lying : on the contrary, they lie after this fashion, 
because they have exhausted the strongly-motived 
and more natural sorts of lying. ^ In such as these, 
theie is no more hope of amendment than there is 
for the man of intemperate habits, who has ex- 
hausted life of its pleasures, and his constitution of 
its energy. Such persons must g^o despised and 
(terrible state of human degradation !) untrusted, 
unbelieved, into their graves. 

*^ Digitized by Google 
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Paactical lies come last on my Ikt ; Mes not 
UTTEBXD, but ACTED ; and dress will furnish mie 
with most of my illustrations, 
^thas been said that the great art of dress is to 
CONGEAL DEFECTS and HEIGHTEN BEAUTIES; there- 
fore, as conceahnent is deception, diis great art of 
dress is founded on falsehood ; but, certainly, in 
some instances, on falsehood, comparatively^ of an 
innocent kind. 

If the false hair be so worn, that hq one can fan- 
cy it natural ; if the bloom on the cheek is such, 
that it cannot be mistaken for nature ; or^if the 
person who ^^ conceals defepts, and heightens 
beauties,^' openly avows the practice, then is the 
deception annihilated. But, if the cheek be so art- 
fully tinted, that ^s hue is mistaken for natural co- 
lour ; if the &lse hau* be so skilfiiUy woven, that it 
passes for natural hair v^ if the crooked person, or 
meagre form, be so cunningly assisted by dress, 
that the uneven shoulder disappears, and becoming 
fulness succeeds to unbecoming thinness, while the 
man or woman thus assisted by art expects their 
charm will be imputed to ruiipare alone ; then these 
akis of dress partake of the nature of other lying, 
and become equally vicious in the eyes of the re- 
gions and the moral. 

I have said, the man or woman so assisted by 
art : and I believe that, by including the stronger 
sex in the above observation, I have only been 

While men hide baldness by gluing a piece of 
fake hair on their heads, meaning that it shdlild^ 
pass for their own, and while a false calf gives mus- 
cular beauty to a shapeless leg, can the observer 
on human life do otherwise than include the wiser 
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sex in the list of those who indulge in the permitted 
artifices and mysteries of the touet ? Nay ; . bolder 
still are the advances of some men^into its sacred 
mysteries. I have seen the eyebrows, even of 
the young, darkened by the hand of art, and their 
cheeks reddened by its touch ; aiid who has not 
seen in Bond-Street, or the Drive, during the last 
twenty or thirty years, certain notorious men of 
fashion glowing in immortal bloom, and rivalling 
the dasfing belle beside them ? 

As the foregoing observations on the practical 
lies of dress, have been mistaken by many, 
and have exposed me to severe, (and I think I 
may add,) unjust animadversions, I take the op- 
portunity afforded me by a second edition, to say 
a few words in explanation of them. 

I do not wish to censure any one for having re 
course to art to hide th^ defects of nature ; and, I 
• have expressk/ said^ that such practices are com- 
paratively innocent: but, it seems to me, that they 
cease to be innocent, and become passive and prac 
ticai lies also, if, when men and women hear the 
fineness of their complexion, hair, or teeth^com- 
mendedin tiieir presence, they do not own that the 
beauty so comihended is entirely artificial, provi- 
ded such be really the case. But, ^ 

I am far firom advising any one to be guilty of the 
unnecessary egoHsin of voltmteering such an assu- 
rance ; all I contend for is, that when we are prai- 
sed for quafities, whether of mind or person, which 
we do not possess, we are guilty Kjf passive^ if not 
^practical lying, if we do not disclaim our right 
to the encomium bestowed. 

The feHowing also are practical lies of eyery 
day^s experience. 
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Wearing paste for diamonds; intending that the 
false should be taken for the true ; and purchasing 
brooches, pins, and rings of mock jewels, intencUng 
that they should pass for real ones. Passing on 
gposeberry-wine at dinner for real Champaigne, 
and English liqueurs for foreign ones. But, on 
these occasions, the motive, is not always the mean 
and contemptible wish of imposing on the credulity 
of others ; but it has sometimes its source in a dan« 
serous as well as deceptive ambition, that of mO' 
king an cgypearance beyond what the circmukmces 
of the persona so deceiviptg really warrant f the 
wish to be stfposed to be more opulent than thy re^ 
ally are ; that most common of all t}u practical lies ; 
as ruin and bankruptcy follow in its train. The 
lady who purdiases and wears paste, which she 
hopes will pjBLss for diamonds, is usually one who 
has no right to wearjewels at all ; and the gentle- 
man who passes off gooseberry-wine for Cham- 
paigne is, m all probability, aiming at a style of 
Bving beyond his situaticm in society. 

On some occasions, however, when ladies sub- 
stitute paste for diamonds, the substitution tells a 
tale of greater error stilL I mean, when ladies 
wear mock for real jewels, because their extrava- 
gance has obliged them to raise money on the lat- 
ter ; and they are therefore constrained to keep up 
the appearance of their necessary and accustomed 
splendour, by a practical lie. 

The following is another of the practical li£S 
in common use. 

The medical man<, who desires his servant to call 
him out of church, or from a party, in order to give 
him the appearance of the great business which he 
has not^ is guilty not 6f uttering, but of acting a 
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fijsehood; and the author also, who makes his 
publisher put second and third editions before a 
work, of whidi, perhaps, not even the first edition 
isBoUL 

But, the most fatal to the interests of others, 
though perhaps the most pitiable of practical lies, 
are mose acted by men who, though they know 
themselves to be in the gulf of banmiptcy, either 
from wishing to put off the evil day, or from die 
visionaiy hope that something will occur unexpect- 
edly to save them, launch out into increased splen- 
doitf of fiving, in order to obtain fiirther credit, 
ancr induce mehr acquaintances to intrust their 
money to them. 

There isi however, one practical lie more fatal 
8t31, in my (^inicm ; because it is the practice of 
schooli, ailid consequently the sin of early life ; — 
a pmod of existence in which^it is desirable, both 
for general and individual good, that habits of 
truth and inteffrity should be acciuired, and stricthr 
adh^fed to. I mean the pernicioiis custom wbicn 
preva3s amongst boys, and probably girls, of get- 
ting their schocd-feUows to do their exercises for 
them, at consenting to do the same office for 
others. 

Some will sa^, **' but it would be so ill-natured to 
refose to write one^s school-feDows^ exercises, espe- 
cially when one is convinced that they cannot 
write them for themselves.^' But, leaving the 
question of truth and falsehood unargued a while, 
let us examine coolly diat of the prdiable good or 
evil dc«e to the parties obliged. 

'What are children sent to school for t — to learn. 
And when there, what are th^ motives which are 
to make them learn ? dread of punishment, and 
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hope of distinction ^nd reward. There are few 
children so stupid, as not to be led on to industry 
by one or both of these motives, however indolent 
they may be ; but, if these motives be not allowed 
their proper scope of action, the stupid boy will 
never take the trouble to learn, if he finds that he 
can avoid punishment, and gain reward, by prevail- 
ing on some more diligent boy to do his exercises 
for him. Those, therefore, who thus indulge their 
school-fellows, do it at the expense of their future 
welfare, and are in reality /ocs where they fancied 
themselves friends. But, generally speaking, ^ley 
have not even this excuse for their pernicious com- 
pliance, since it springs from want of sufficient firm- 
ness to say no, — and deny an earnest request at the 
command of principle. But, to such I wouM put 
' this question : — ^^ Which is the real friend to a cmld, 
the person who gives the sweetmeats which it 
asks for, at the risk of making it ill, merdy because 
it were so hard to refuse the deeu* Uttle thing ; or 
the person who, considering only the interest and 
health of the child, resists its importunities, thpugh 
grieved to deny its request? No doubt that they 
would give the palm of real kindness, reo/ good na- 
ture, to the latter; and in like mMiner, the ooy who 
refuses to do his school-fellow's task is more truly 
kind, more truly good natured to hin^, than he who, 
by indulging his indolence, runs the risk of making 
Tum a dunce for life. 

But some may reply, " It would make one odt 
cm in the school, were one to refuse this common 
compliance with the wants and wishes of one's 
companibns." Not if the refusal were declared to 
be the result ofprinciple, and every aid not contra- 
ry to it were offered and afforded ; and there are 
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many vfhys in which school-fellows may assist each 
other, without any violation of truth, and without 
sharing with them in the practical lie, by impo- 
sing on their masters, as theirs, lessons whn^h they 
never wrote. 

This common practice in schools is a practical 
lie of considerably importance, from its frequen- 
cy ; and because, as I before observed, the result 
of it is, that the first step which a child sets in a 
school is into the midst of deceit — ^tolerated, che- 
rished deceit. For, if children are quick at learn- 
ing, they are called upon immediately to enable 
others to deceive ; and, if dull, they are enabled to 
appear in borrowed plumes themselves. 

How often h^ve I heard men in mature life say, 
*^ Oh ! I jknew such a one at school ; he was a 
very good fellow, but so dull ! I have often done 
his exercises for him." Or, I have heard the con* 
trary asserted. " Such a one was a very clever 
boy at school indeed ; he has done many an exer- 
cise for me ; for he was very good natured.^^ And 
in neither case was the speaker conscious that be 
had been guilty of the meanness of deception him^* 
self, or been accessary to it in another. 

Parents also correct their children's exercises, 
and thereby enable them to put a deceit on the 
master ; not only by this means convincing their 
offipring of their own total disregard of truth, a 
conviction doubtless most pernicious in its effects 
on their young minds ; but as full of folly as it is of 
laxity of principle, since the deceit cannot fail of 
being detected, whenever the parents are not at 
hand to afford their assistance. 

But, is it necessartf that this school delinquency 
should exist ! Is it not advisable that chiMreii ^ 
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riiould learn the nidiments of truth, rather than 
falsehood, with those of their mother tongue and the 
classics? Surely masters and mistresses should 
watch over the morals, while improving the minds 
of youth. Surely parents ought to be tremblingh' 
solicitous that their children should always speak 
truth, and be corrected by their preceptors for ut- 
tering falsehood. Yet, of what use could it be to 
correct a child for telling a spontaneous He, on the 
impulse of strong temptation, if that child be in the 
daily habit of deceiving his master on system, and 
of assisting others to do so ? While the present 
practice with regard to exercise-making exists; 
while boys, and girls ^o up to their preceptors with 
lies in their hands, vmence, sometimes, no doubt, 
they are transferred to their lips ; every hope that 
truth will be taught in schools, as a necessary mo- 
ral duty, must be totally, and forever, annihilated. 



CHAPTER XH; 

OUR OWN EXPERIENCE ON THE PAINFUL RESULTS 
OP LYING. 

I CANNOT point out the mischievous nature and 
impolicy of lying better than by referring my read- 
ers to their own experience. Which of them does 
not know some few persons, at least, from whose 
habitucd disregard of truth tfiey have often suffer- 
eA ; and with wh(»n they find intimacy unpleasant,, 
as well as unsafe; because confidence, that charm 
and cement of intimacy, is wholhr wanting in die 
intercourse ? Which of my readers is not some- 
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times obliged to say, ^' I ought to add, that my au- 
thority for what I have just related, is only Mr. and 
Mrs. sueh-a-one, or a certain young lady, or a cer- 
tain young gentleman ; thererore, you know what 
credit is to be given to it." 

It has been asserted, that every town and village 
has its idiot ; and, with equal truth, probably, it 
may be advanced, that every one's circle of ac- 
quaintances contains one or more persons known to 
be habitual liars, and always mentioned as such. I 
may be asked, " if this be so, of what consequence 
is it ? And how is it mischievous ? If such per- 
sons are known and chronicled as liars, they can 
deceive no one, and, therefore, can do no harm.^^ 
But this is not true : we are not always on our 
guard, either against our own weakness, or against 
that of others ; and if the most notorious lieu* tefis 
us something which we wish to believe, our wise 
resolution never to credit or repeat what he has 
told us, fades before our desire to confide in him 
on this occasion. Thus, even in spite of caution, 
we become the agents of his falsehood ; and,though 
lovers of truth, are the assistants of lying. 

Nor are there many of my readers, I venture to 
pronounce, who have not at some time or other 
of their lives, had cause to lament some violation of 
truth, of wtuch they themselves were guilty^ and 
which, at the time, they cpnsidered as wise, or posi^ 
tively unavoidable. 

But the greatest proof of the impolicy even of 
occasional fyin^ is, that it exposes one to the dan- 
ger of never bemg believed in future. It is difficult 
to give implicit credence to those who have once 
deceived us ; when they did so deceivet, they were 
governed by a motive sufficiently powerfiil to over- 
16 
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come their regard for truth ; and how can one 
ever be sure, that equal temptation is not always 
present, and always overcommg them ? 

Admitting, that perpetual distrust, attends on 
those who are known to be frequent violators of 
truth, it seems t^ me that the liar is, as if he was 
not. He is, as it were, ailnihilated for all the im- 
portant purposes of life. That man or woman is 
no better than a nonentity, whose simple assertion 
is not credited inunediately. Those whose words 
no one dares to repeat, without naming the autko- 
n<y, lest the information conveyed by them should 
be too implicitly credited, such persons, I repeat it, 
exist, as if they existed not. They resemble that 
diseased eye, which, though perfect in colour and 
appearance, is wholly useless, because it cannot 
perform the fraction for which it was created, that 
of seeing; for, of what use to others, and of what 
benefit to themselves, can those be whose tongues 
are tlways suspected of uttering falsehood, and 
whose words, instead of inspiring confidence, that 
scml and cement erf* society, and of mutual regard, 
are received with offensive distrust, and never re- 
peated without caution and apology ? 

I shall now endeavour to show, that speaking 
the truth does not imply a necessity to wound 
the feelings of any one ; but that, even if the un- 
restricted practice of truth in society did at first 
SVe.pain to self-love, it would, in the end, fiirther 
e biest views of benevolence ; namely, moral im- 
provement. 

There casfuot be any reason why offensive or 
hmne truths should be volunteered^ because one lays 
it down as a principle that truth must be spoken, 
when called for. n I put a question to another. 
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which may, if truly answered, wound either my sen* 
sibiliQr or my self-love, I should be rightly served, 
if replied to by a home truth ; but, taking conversa- 
tion according to its general tenor — that is, under 
the usual restraints of decorum and propriety — 
truth and benevolence will, I believe^ be toun^d to 
go hand i;n hand ; and not, as is commonly ima- 
gined, be opposed to each other. For instance, if 
a person in company be old, plsdn, affected, vulgar 
in manners, or dressed in a manner unbecoming 
their years, my utmost love of truth would never 
lead me to say, "how old you look ! or how plain 
you are ! or how improperly dressed ! or how vul- 
gar ! and how affected !" But, if this person were 
to say to me, " do I not look old ? am I not plain ? 
am I not impt'operly dressed? am I vulgar in man- 
ners ?" and so on, I own that, according to my 
principles, I must, in my reply, adhere to the strict 
truth, after having vainly tried to avoid answering, 
by a serious expostulation on the folly, impropriety, 
uid indelicacy of putting such a question to any 
one. And what would the consequence be? 
The person so answered would, prooably, never 
like me again. Still, by my reply, I might have 
been of the greatest service to the indiscreet ques- 
tioner. If ugly, the inquirer being convinced that 
not on outward charms could he or she build their 
pretensions to please, might study to improve in 
the. more permanent graces of mind and manner. 
If crowing old, the inquirer might be led bv my 
reply, to reflect seriously on the brevity of life, 
and tay to grow in grace while advancing in years. 
If ill-dressed, or in a manner unbecoming a cer- 
tiain time of life, the inquirer might be led to im- 
prove in this particular, and be no longer exposed 
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to the sneer of detraction. If vulgar, the inquirer 
might be induced to keep a watch in future over 
tile admitted vulgarity ; and, if affected, might en- 
deavour at greater simplicity, and less pretension 
in appearance. 

Thus, tlie temporary wound to the self-love of 
the inquirer might be attended with lasting benefit ; 
and benevolence in reality be not wounded, but 
gratified. Besides, as I have before observed, the 
truly benevolent can always find a balm for the 
wounds which duty obliges them to inflict. 

Few persons are so entirely devoid of external 
and internal charms, as not to be subjects for some 
kind of commendation ; therefore, I believe, that 
means may always be found to smooth down the 
plumes of that selClove which principle has obliged 
us to rufBe. But, if it were to become a general 
principle of action in society to utter spontaneous 
truth, the difficult situation in which I have painted 
the utterers of truth to be placed, would, m time, 
be impossible ; for, if certain that Uie truth would 
be spoken, and their suspicions concerning their de- 
fects confirmed, none would dare to put such queih 
lions as I have enumerated. Those questions 
sprung from the hope of being contradicted and 
flattered, and were that hope ^annihilated, no one 
would ever so question again. 

I shall observe here, that those who make mor- 
tifying observations on the personal defects of their 
friends, or on any infirmity either of body or mind, 
are not actuated by the love of truth, or by any 
good motive whatever ; but that siy^h unpleasant 
sincerity is merely the result of coarseness of mind, 
and a mean desire to inflict pain and mortifica- 
tion ; therefore, if the utterer of them be nobtef or 
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even royal, I should still bring a charjge against 
them, terrible to "ears poUte," that of ul-breeding 
and positive vulgarity, 

AH human beings are convinced in the closet of 
the importance of truth to the intere^ of society, 
and of the mischief which they experience from 
lying, though few comparatively think the practice 
of the one, and avoidance of the other, binding 
either on the christian or the moralist, when they 
are acting in the busy scenes of the world. *Nor, 
can I wonder at this inconsistency, when boys and 
girls, as I have before remarked, however they 
may be taught to speak the truth at-home, are so 
often tempted into the tolerated commission of 
falsehood as soon as they set their foot into a pub- 
lic school. 

But we must wonder still less at the little shame 
which attaches to what is called white lyino^ 
when we see it sanctioned in the highest assem- 
Mies in this kingdom. 

It is with fear and humility that I venture to 
blame a custom prevalent in our legislative meet- 
ings; which; as cnri^tianity is declared to be "part 
and parcel of the law of the land," ought to be 
chq^tian as well as wise ; and where every mem- 
ber, feeling it binding on him individually to act 
according to the legal oath, shotild speak the truth, 
and nothing hut the truth. Yet, what is the real 
state of things there on some occasions ? 

Tn the heat (the pardonable heat, perhaps) of 
political debates, and from the excitement produ- 
ced by collision of wits, a noble lord, or an hon- 
ourable commoner, is betrayed into severe person- 
al comment on his antagonist. The unavoidable 
consequence, as it is thought^ is apology, or duel 
■ 16* 
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But as these assemblies are called christian^ 
even the warriors present deem apology a more 
proper proceeding than duel. Yet, how is apolo- 
gy to be made consistent with the dignity and dic- 
tates of worldly honour ? And how can the ne- 
cessity of duel, that savage heathenish disgrace to 
a civilized and christian land, be at once obviated? 
Oh I the method is easy enough. ^^ It is as easy 
as lying,^^ and lying is me remedy. A noble lord, 
or an honourable member, gets up, and says, that 
undoubtedly his noble or honourable friend used 
such and such words; but, no doubt, that by 
those words he did not mean what those words 
usually mean ; but he meant so and so. Some 
one on the other side immediately rises on behalf 
of the offended^ and says, that if the offender will 
say that by so and so, he did not mean so and so 
the offended will be perfectly satisfied. On which 
the offender rises, declares that by bkuA he did not 
mean blacky but whiter in short, that black is white, 
and white black; the offended says, enough — ^I 
am satisfied ! the honourable house is satisfied also 
that Fife is put out of peril, and what is called ho- 
nour is satisfied by the sacrifice only of tnith. 

I must beg leave to state, that no one can re- 
joice more fervently than myself when these dis- 
putes terminate without duels ; b>it must there be 
a victim ? and must that victim be truth ? As there 
is no intention to deceive on these occasions, nor 
wish, nor expectation to do so, the soul, the essence 
of lying, is not in the transaction on the nde of the 
offender. But the offended is forced to say that he 
is satisfied, when he certainly can not be so. He 
knows that the offender meant, at the moment^ 
what he said ; therefore, )ie is not satisfied when 
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he is told, in order to return his half-drawn sword 
to the scabbard, or his pistol to the hobter, that 
black means white, and white means black. 

However, he has his resource; he may ulti- 
mately tell the truth, declare hitnself, when out of 
the house, unsatisfied ;'and may (horrible altema- 
tive !) per^ his life, or that of lus opponent. But 
18 there no other course which can be pursued by 
him who gave the offence? Must apologr, to satisfy^ 
be made in the language of fdseho(xl? Could it 
not be made in the touching and impressive Ian- 
gas^^ of truth ? Might not the perhaps already 
penitent offender say, ^^ no ; I will not be guilty of 
the meanness of subterfuge. By the wor£ which 
1 uttered, I meant at the moment what those words 
conveyed, and nothing else. But I then saw 
through the medium of passion ; I spoke in the 
heat of resentment ; and 1 now scruple not to say 
that I am sorry for what I said, and entreat the 
pardon of him whom I offended. If he be not 
satisfied, I know the consequences, and must take 
the responsibility." 

Surely an apolo^ like this would satisfy any 
one, however offended ; and if the adversary were 
not contented, the nobie or honourable house would 
undoubtedly deem his resentment brutal, and he 
would be constrained to pardon the offender, in 
order to avoid disgrace. 

But I am not contented with the conclusion of 
the apolojgy which I have put into the mouth of 
die pffendmg party ; for I have made him willing, if 
necessary, to complV with the requirings of worm/y 
AoTiotir. Instead oi ending^his apology in that un- 
holy manner, I should have wished it to end thus : 
^ But if this heartfelt i^ology be not sufficient to 
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appease the anger of him whom I have offmded^ 
and he expects me, in order to expiate my fault, 
to meet him in the lawless warfare of single com* 
bat, I solemnly declare that I will not so meet him ; 
that not even the dread of being accused of cow- 
ardice, and bein£ frowned on by those whose re- 
spect I value, shafi induce me to put in peril either 
his life or my own." 

If he and his opponent be married men, and, 
above all, if he be ifyieed a christian, he might add, 
" I will not, for anjr personal considerations, run 
the risk of making his wife and mine a widow, and 
his children and my own fatherless. I will not run 
the risk of disappomting that confiding tenderness 
which looks up to us for happiness and protection, 
by any rash an'^ selfish action of mine. But, I am 
not actuated to this Refusal by this considoration 
alone ; I am withheld by one more binding and 
more powerful still. For I remember the precepts 
taught in the Bible, and confirmed in the New Tes- 
tament ; and I cannot, will not, dart not, enter in- 
to single and deadly combat, in opposition to that 
awfiil command, ' thou shalt not fe&l !' " 

Would any one, however narrow and worldly in 
his conceptions, venture to condemn as a coward, 
meanly shrinking fi-om the responsibility he had in- 
curredf, the man that could dare to put forth senti- 
ments like these, regardless of that feaHul thing, 
** the world's dread laugh?" 

■ There might be some among hishearers by whom 
this truly noble daring could not possibly be appre- 
ciated. But, though in both houses of parliament, 
diere might be heroes present, whose heads are 
even bowed down by die weight of their laurels ; 

men whose courage nas often paled die cheek of 

I 
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their enemies in battle, and brought the loftiest 
low ; still, (I must venture to assert,) he who can 
dare, for the sake of conscience, to speak and act 
counter to the prejudices and passions d[ the worlds 
at the risk of losing his standing in society, such a 
man is a hero in the best sense of the word ; his is 
courage of the most difficult kind ; that moral 
> courage, founded indeed on fear^ but a fear that 
tramples firmly on every fear of man ; for it is 
that holy fear, the fear of god. 



CHAPTER XHL 

LYING THE MOST COMMON OF ALL VICES. 

I HAVE observed in the preceding chapter, and 
elsewhere, that all persons, in theory^ consider ly- 
ing as the most odious, mean, and pernicious prac- 
tice, h is also one which is more than aknost any 
other reproved, if not punished, both in servants 
and chiloren ; — ^for parents, those excepted, whose 
moral sense has been rendered utterly callous, or 
who never possessed any, mourn over the slightest 
deviation from truth in. their offspring, and visit it 
with instant punishment. ' Who has not frequently 
heard masters and mistresses of families declaring 
that some of their servants were such liars that they 
could keep them no longer ? Yels trying and pain 
ful as intercourse with liars is universdly allowed 
to1[>e, since confidence, that necessary guardian of 
domestic peace, cannot exist where they are ; lying 
is, undoubtedly^ the most common of all vices 
Afiiend of mine was once told by a confessor, that 
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it was the one most frequently confessed to hiin ; 
and I am sure that if we enter society with eyes 
open to detect this propensity, we shall soon be 
convinced, that there are few, if any, of our ac- 
quaintance, however distinguished for virtue, who 
are not, on some occasions, led by good and suffi- 
cient motives, in their own opinion at least, either 
to violate or withhold the truth with intent to de- 
ceive. Nor do their most conscious or even de^ 
tected deviations from veraci^ fill the generalitv of 
the world with shame or compunction. If tney 
commit any other shis, they shrink from avowing 
them : but I have often heard persons confess, that 
they had, on certain occasions, uttered a direct 
fiftkiehood, with an air which proved them to be' 
pfood of the deceptive slull with which it was ut- 
tered, adding, ^ but it was only a white lie, jrou 
know,^' with a degree of self-complacency which 
showed that, in their eyes, a white lie was no lie at 
at. And what is more common than to hear even 
the professeiBy pious, as well as the moral, asseijt 
that a deviation trom truth, or, at least withholding 
the truth, so as to dec^ve, is sometimes absolutely 
necessary? Yet, I would seriously ask of those who 
thus argue, whether, when they repeat the com- 
mandment, '^ thou shalt not steal,^^ they feel 
willing to admit, either in themselves or others, a 
mentd reservation, allowing them to pilfer in 
any degree, or even in the slightest particular, 
make free with the property of another ? Would 
thev think that pilfering tea or su^ar ^^vas a venial 
fault in a servant, and excusaUe under, strong 
temptations ? They would answer " no ;" and te 
ready to say in the words of the apostle, *' who- 
soever in tms respect shall offend in one point, he 
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is guil^ of all.^^ Yet, I venture to «t8sert, that Ut^ 
tie lyngi alias white lying, is as much an infiing^ 
mentof the morad law against '^speaking leasing,*' 
as littld* pilfering is of the commandment not to 
steal ; and I defy any ccHisistent moralist to escape 
from the obligation of the principle which { here 
lay down. 

The economical rule, ^^ take care of the pence, 
V^d the' pounds will take care of themselves*" 
may, with great benefit, be applied to morab. 
Few persons, comparatively, are exposed to the 
danger of committing greo^ crimes ^ but all are daily 
and hourly tempted to commit little Hns. Be- 
ware, therefore, of slight deviations from purity 
and rectitude, and great ones ivill take care . of 
themselves; and the habit of resistance to trivial 
sins will make you able to resist temptation to er- 
rors of a more culpable nature ; and as those per- 
sons will not be likely to exceed improperly in 
pounds, who are laudably saving in pence, and as 
utde lies are to great onesy what pence are to 
pounds, if we acquire a habit of telling truth on 
trivial occasions, we shall never be induced to vio* 
late it on serious and important ones. 

I fiball now borrow the aid of others to strength- 
en what I have already said on this important sub- 
ject, or have still to say; as I am painfiilly con- 
scious of my own inabili^ to do justice to it ; 
and if the good which I desire be but effected, I 
am willing to resign to others the merit of the suc-^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

EXTRACTS FROK LORD BACON, AND OTHERS* 

In a gaDeiy of moral philosophere, the rank 
of Bacon, in m^ (]f>inion, resembles that of Titian 
in a gaUerj of pictures; and some of his sue? 
cessors not only look up to him as authority for 
certain exceHences, but, making him, in a mea« 
sure, their study, they endeavour to diffiise over 
their own productions the beauty of his concq>- 
tions, and the depth and breadth of his manner. 
I am, therefore, sorry that those passages, in his 
Essay on Truth which bear upon the subject be* 
fore me, are so unsatisfactorily brief; — ^however, 
as even a sketch from the hand of a master is va- 
luable, I give the foUowing extracts from the essay 
in question. 

*' But to pass from theological and philosophical 
truth — ^to truth, or rather veracity, in civil business, 
it will be acknowledged, even by those who practise 
it not, that clear and sound dealing is the honour 6[ 
man^s nature, and that mixture of falsehood is like 
alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may make 
the metal work the better, but it embaseth it For 
these virinding and crooked courses are the goings 
of the serpent, which goeth basely upon the belly, 
and not upon the feet There is no vice that does 
80 overwhelm a man with shame, as to be found 
fiabe or perfidious ; and therefore Montaigne saith 
verfT actttely, when he inquired the reason, why the 
givmff the be should be such a disffraceiiil and odi- 
ous £arj^, ^< If it be well weighed,^^ said be ^* to 



.say that a msn lies, is as mudi as to say, Uiat he » a 
bravado towards God, and a coward towards iMii* 
For the liar insults God, and crouches to man.'' 
Essay an Truth, 

I hope I have derived considerable anistaiice 
from Addison ; as he ranks so very h^h in the bt 
of moral writers, that Dr. Watts said cF his ^atest 
work, ^' there is so much virtue in the eisht vo« 
lumes of the Spectator, such a reverence ofthings 
sacred, so many valuable remarks for our conibict 
in life, that they are not improper to lie in ^parlouts, 
or summer-houses, to entertam one^s thmi^hts in 
any moments of leisure/' But, in E^te of his fame 
as a moralist, and oi this high edlogium from one pf 
the best authorities, Addison appears to have done 
very little as an advocate for spontaneous tmth,and 
an assailant of spontaneous lying ; said has bera 
much less xealous and dfective than either Hawkes* 
worth or Johnson. However, what he hcas md is 
well sakl ; and I have pleasure in giving it ^ 

^ The great violation of the point of honour from 
man to man is, giving the lie. One may tell aiKV 
iher that he drinks and blasj^mes, and it may pass 
unnoticed ; but to say he lies, thou^ but in jek, is 
an affitmtttiat nothing but blood can expiate. The 
reas<Mi perhaps may be, because no oti^ vice im- 
plies a want of courage si> much as the making of a 
Je ; and, therefore, telling a man he iie9,is toudt* 
ins him in tfa^'most sens^le part of hoponr, and 
indirectly calling turn a coward. I cannot omit, 
under this head, what Herodotus tells us of the an« 
cient Persians; that, from the age of five yeais to 
twenty ,'they instruct their sons only in three ihii^; 
•—to manage the horse, to make use of the boWt 
and to speA the lru/A.''--^FECTATOR, Loiter 9^. 
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I IcDOW not whence Addison took the extract, 
from which I give the following quotation, but I re- 
fa" my readers to No. 353 of the Spectator. 

«* Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out : it is always near at 
hand, and sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop 
otttfbefiNe we are aware : whereas a lie is trouUe- 
flome, and sets a raan^s invention upon the rack ; and 
erne break wants a great many more to make it ' 
good. It is like building oa a false foundation, 
wUch continually stands in need of props to keep 
it up, and proves at last more chargeable than to 
have raised a substantial building at &rst upon a true 
and sotid finindation : for sincerity is firm and sub- 
stantial, and there is nothing hollow and unsound in 
it ; and, because it is plain and open, fears no dis- 
cov^, of which the crafty man is always in dan- 
ger; All his pretences are so transparent, that he 
Siat runs may read them ; he is the last man that 
finds hunself to be found out ; and while he takes 
it for granted that he makes fools of others, he ren- 
ders himself ridiculous. Add to all this, that sin- 
cerity is the most compendious*wisdom,and to ex- 
cdlent instrum^it for the speedy despatch of btf- 
nness. It crestes confidence in those we have 
to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiries 
.luid brines things to an issue in a few words. It is 
^e traveling in a plain beaten road, which com- 
monly brm^ a man sooner to his journey than by- 
ways, in wmch men often lose themselves. In a 
word, whatsoever convenience may be thought to 
be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over ; 
but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it 
brings a man under kn everlasting jealousy and sus- 
picion, 80 that be is not believed when he speaks 
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truth, nor trusted, perhaps, wb^i he meanB hcmesl- 
ly. When a man has once forfeited the reputatitHi 
of his integrity, he is set fast, and nothing will swve 
his turn ; neither truth nor falsehood." 

Dr. Hawkesworth, in the " Adventurer," maket 
lying the subject of a whole number ; and begins 
thus : — ^^ When Aristotle was once aisked what a 
man could gain by uttering falsehoods, he replied, 
^ not to be credited when he shall speak the truth*' 
The character of a liar is at once so hatefiil and 
contemptible, that even of those who have lost thdr 
virtue, it might be expected that, from the violation 
of truth, they should be restrained by their pride ;" . 
and again, '^ almost every other vice that disgraces 
human nature may be kept in countenance by ap* 
plause and association .....•• The liar, and 
only the liar, is invariably and universally despised, i 
abandoned, and disowneid. It is natural to expect ) 
that a crime thus generally detested should be ge- 
nerally avoided, &c. Yet, so it is, that, m defiance 
of censure and contempt, truth is frequently vie*- 
lated ; and scarcely the most vigilant ami unieniit- 
ted circumspection will secure hun, that mixes with 
mankind, from being hourly decdved by men of 
whom it can scarcely be imagined that they mean 
any injury to him, or profit to themselves." He 
then enters into a copious discussion of the lie of 
vanity, which he calls the most common of lies, and 
not the least mischievous ; but I shall content my* 
self with only one extract from the conclusion of 
this paper. ^^ There is, I think,, an ancient law in 
. Scotland, by which leasing making^ was cajHt^y ^^ 
punished. I am, indeed, far from desiring to in* 
crease in this country the number of executions; 
yet, I cannot but think that they who destroy the 
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f of society, weaken the credit (jf intellio 
genoe, and interrupt the security oi life, mi^t very 
plpeperlf be awakened to a sense of their cranes by 
denunciaticms erf* a whipping post or piUory ^ since 
many are so insensible oT right and wrong, that 
Ike^ have no standard of action but the Im^ nor 
tMgmlt but as they dread /mm^ftmeTt^/* 

In No. 54 of the same work, Dr. Hawkesworth 
says, **that these men, who consider the imputa- 
tion of sdliie vices as a compliment, would resent 
that of a lie as an insult, for which life only could 
istme. Lyinff, however," he adds, " does not in- 
ciir more inramy than it deserves, though other 
mes incur less. But,'' continues he, ^'tliere is 
e(|tial twpiiude and yet greater meanness, in those 
fdims of speech which deceive without direct false- 
hood. The crime is committed with greater de^ 
Iteration, as it requires more ccoitrivance *, and by 
th0 oflfendevs the use of language is totally per- 
vlMfsd They conceid a meaning opposite to that 
which they express ; their speech isa kind of riddle 
propomded for an evil purpose." 

^^fan&rect lies, more effectually than others, de- 
8ttt>y Hmt mutual confidence which is said to be the 
!band of society. They are more frequently re- 
peated, because they are not prevented by thd 
dread ct detection. Is it not astonishing that a 
practice so universally infamous, should not be more 
geiierally avoided? To think, is to renounce it; 
Ah}, that I may fix the attention of my readers a. 
Iktte loi^r upon the subject, 1 shall relate a stor^ 
whidi, ^iiaps,' by those who have much sensibi- 
h^, will not soon be forgotten." 

He Aen proceeds to relate a stoiy, wUch u^ I 
llakik) more ftdB of moral teaching than any one I 
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ever read on the subject ; and so superior to the 
preceding ones written by myself, that I am ^ad 
there is no necessity for me to bring them in im- 
mediate competition with it ; and Siat all I need 
do, is to give the moral of that story. Dr. Hawkes- 
worth calls the tale '' the Fatal Effects of Fake 
Apologies and Pretences ;^^ but ^^ the fatal eflfecis 
of wMte /ying," would have been a juster tkle; 
and perhaps my readers will be of the same Cfii- 
nion, when I have given an extract from it. I ahall 
preface the extract by saying, that by a smes of 
white lies, well-intentioned, but, like all lies, mis- 
chiev^us in their result, either to the puri^ of the 
moral feeling, or to the interests of tlios^ who litter 
them, jealousy was aroused in the husband of one 
of the heroines, and duel and death were the coo- 
sequences. The following letter, writlen by the' 
too successful combatant to his wife, wiU «ufficient« 
ly explain all that is necessary for my purpose. 

" My dear Charlotte, I am the most wretched of 
all men ; but I do not upbraid you as the eau8e» 
Would that I were not more guilty thany4)iil Wt 
are the martyrs of dissimulation. But your disr 
simulation and falsehood were the effects of mine. 
By the success of a lie^ put into the mouth rf a 
chairman^ I was prevented reading a letter which 
would at last have undeceived me ; and, by persist* 
ing in dissimulation, the Captain has made his 
friend a fugitive^ and his wife a widow. Thus does 
insincerity terminate in misery and confusion, whe- 
ther in its immediate purpose it succeeds, or is dis- 
appointed. If we ever meet again, (to meet ag^ain 
in peace is impossible, but, if we ever meet again,) 
let us resolve to be sincere ; to be sincere is to be wife, 
innocent,^ and safe. We venture to commit faults, 
17* 
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lA&ch shame or fear would prerent, if we did not 
hope lo conceal them by a lie. But, in the laby- 
rinth of falsehood, men meet those evfls which thw 
■eek to avoid ; and, as in the straight path of truth 
done they can see before them, in the straight path 
tt truA alone they can pursue felicity with success. 
Aifioa ! I am ... . dreadful 1 .... I can sub- 
aoribe nfHiima that does not reproach and torment 

Within a few wedks after the receipt of this hi- 
ter« Ae unhappy lady heard that her husbsaid was 
east away, in his passage to France. 

I dial next Inmg forward a greater champion 
of tntth than the author of the Adventurer; and 
pttt her cause into the hands of the mighty author 
cf die Ramble. Bdswell, in his Life of Dr. John- 
aoni says thus: — 

** He would not allow his servant to say he was 
sol at nooie when he really was.^^ ^As^rant^ 
itiioC r^pud for trutfi,^ said he, ^^ must be weaken- 
ad by die practice. Aphihsopher may know that 
it B merefy Kfwmtf.dDmalf but few servants are 
aaeh nice iittmgmiher$. If I accustom a servant 
to td a lie for me, have I not reason to apprdiend 
that he wiH tdl many lies for himsdf?''* 

* BovmU adds, in hb own person, ** I am however satisfied, 



, aitimatiAg 1 

wishes not to be seen $ so that there can be no bad effect from 
it** So BajBitMmanqf the worlds and so say ahnost o^/ the 
flMn of the world, and women too. But, even they will ad-, 
mit that the opinion of Johnson is of more weight, on a ipies* 
tion of morals, than that of BotweU; and I beg leave to add 
that of another powerfUl-minded and pious man. Scott, the 
^\\m of the Bibk, says, in a note to the fourth chapter of 
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*^ The importance of strict and scrapidous vera^ 
citfa^ ssys Boswell, vol. ii. pp. 454-55, ^^ cannot be 
too often inculcated. Jcrfinson was known to be so 
rigidly attentive to it, that^ even in his common con- 
versation, the slightest circumstance was mention- 
ed with' exact precision. The knowled^ of bis 
having such a principle and habit made his friends 
have a perfect reliance on the truth of evert thih o 
THAT HE TOLD, howevcr it might have been doubt- 
ed, if told by others. 

^' What a bribe and a reward does this anecdote 
hold out to us to be accurate in relation ! for, d[ all 
privileges J that of being considered as a person on 
whose veracity and accuracy every one can impli- 
citly rely, is perhaps the most valuable to a social 
being." . Vol. iii. p. 450. 

** Next morning, while we were at breakfast," 
observes the amusing biographer, ^^ Johnson gave 
a very earnest recommendation of what he himself 

JadgOB, ^ A very criminal deviation from simplicity tnd god- 
liiMWB is become customary amongst professed Christians. I 
mean the instructing and requiring servants to prevarietUe (U> 
word it no mo;re harshly) in order that their masters may be 
preserved from the inconvenience of unwelcome 'visitamfs. 
AAd it should be considered whether they who require tkeir 
servants to disregard the truth, for their plearate, will not 
teach them an evil lesson, and habituate them to use false- 
hood for their own pleasure also." When I first wrote on 
this subject, I was not aware that writers of such eminence 
M those from whom I now quote had written respectiBf this 
Lie of Conoenienee ; but it is most gratifying to me to find 
the truth of my humble opinion coi&rmed by tuch men as 
Johnson, Scott, and Chalmers. 

I know not who wrote -a very arousing and humonroui 
Jbook, called '' Thinks I to Myself;" but this subject is admi- 
rablv treated there, and with effective ridicule, as, indeed, is 
worldly insmcerity in general. 
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practised with the utmost conscientiolisness ; I 
mean, a strict regard to truth, even in the most 
minute particulars. ' Accustom your children,* 
said he, ^ constantly to this. If a thing happened 
at one window, and they, when relating it, say that 
it happened at another, do no let it pass ; but in- 
stanuy check them ; you donH know where deviation 
from truth will endJ* Our lively hostess, whose fan- 
cy was impatient of the rein, fidgetted at this, and 
ventured to say, ^ this is too much. If Mr. John- 
son should forbid me to drink tea, J would comply, 
as I should feel the restraint only twice a-day ; out 
little variations in narrative .must happen a Uiou- 
sand times a-day, if one is not perpetually watching.' 
Johnson. ' Well, madam ; and you ought to be per- 
pehMlfy watching. It is more from carelessness 
about truths than from intentional lyings that there 
is so much falsehood in the world.' '' 

^' Johnson inculcated upon all his friends the im- 
portance of perpetual vigilance against the slight- 
est degree />f falsehood ; the effect of which, as Sir 
Joshua Ke) nolds observed to me, has been, that 
all who were of his school are distinguished for a 
love of truth and accuracy, which they would not 
have possessed in the same degree, if they had not 
been acquainted with Johnson.^'* 

*' We talked of the casuistical question,'' says 
Boswell, voL iv* .334, " whether it was allowable at 
any time to depart from truth." Johnson. . " The 
general rule is, that truth should never be violated ; 
because it is of the utmost importance to the com 

* However BoswelPs self-flattery might blind him, what be 
says relative to the harmlessnesB of servants denymg their 
masters, makes him an exception to this general rale. 
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fort of life that w.e should have a full security by^ 
mutual faith ; and occasional inconveniehcesshould 
be willingly suffered, that we may preserve it. I 
deny," he observed farther on, ** the lawfabiess of 
telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarming him, 
Foti have no busmess with consequ/ences ; jfcu are to 
tell the truth:'' 

Leaving what the great moralist himself added 
on this subject, because it is not necessary for my 
purpose, I shall do Boswell the justice to insert the 
following testimony, which he himself bears to the 
importance of truth. 

^'I cannot help thinking that there is much 
weight in the opinion of those who have heki that 
truth, as an eternal and immutable principle, is ne- 
ver to be violated for supposed, previous, or superior 
obligations, of which every man being led to judge 
for himself, there is great d&nger that we too ofien^ 
from particd motives, persuade ourselves that they 
exist; and, probably, whatever extraordinary in- 
stances may sometimes occur, where some evil may 
be prevented by violating this noble principle, it 
would be found that human happiness would, ipon 
the whole, be more perfect, were truth universally 
preserved." 

But, however just are the above observations, 
they are mferior in pithiness, and practical power, 
to uie following few words, extracted from another 
of Johnson's sentences. "All truth is not of 
equal importance ; but, if little violations be allowed, 
ercjy violation will, in time, he thought littkJ^ 

The following quotation is from the 96thDimifoer 
<tf the Rambler. It is the introduction to an Me- 
gory^ caJled Truth, Falsehood, and Fiction; buf^ 
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as I think his didactic is here supc^rior to hk nanar 
tive, I shall content myself with giving the fiivt 

^^ It is reported of the Persians, by an andent 
writer^ that the sum of thw education consisted m 
teaching youth to ride, to shoot with the bow, and 
to speak trutk The bow and the hone ware eaai- 
ly mastered ; but it would have been happgr if we 
had been informed by what arts veracity was culti- 
vated, and by what preservations a Persian mind 
was secured against the temptations of falsehood. 

^' There are, indeed, in the present commtions 
of mankind, many incitements to forsake trutn ; the 
need of pdUating our own faults, and the conve- 
nience or imposmg on the ignorance or credulity of 
others, so frequently occur ; so many immediate 
evils ire to be avoided, and so many present grati- 
fications obtained by craft and delusion ; that veiy 
few of those who are much entangled in life, have 
spirit and constancy sufficient to support them in 
the steady practice of open veracity. In fxtder that 
all men may be taught to speak truth, it is necessar 
ry that aU likewise should leam to hear it ; for no 
apecies of falsehood is more frequent than^flatterjr, 
to which the coward is betrayed by fear, Ibe de- 
pendant by interest, and the friend b^ tendenaMi* 
Those who are neither servile nor tunorous, are 
yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; and, while unjust 
demands of praise continue to be made, theie will 
alvv ays be some whom hope, fear, or kindness^ wffl 
dispose to pay them/^ 

There cannot be a stronger picture given of the 
difficulties attendant on speakmg the strict truth : 
and I own I feel it to be a diffitsulty which it re-, 
quires the highest of motives to enabfe m to over- 
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tome. StiD, as the old proverb says, ^^ where 
there is a will, there is a way ;^^ and if that will be 
derived from the only right source, the only effec- 
tive motive, I am well convinced, that all obstacles 
to the utterance of spontaneous truth would at 
length vanish, and that falsehood would become 
as rare a;? it is contemptible and pernicious. 

The contemporary of Johnson and Hawkes worth, 
Lord Karnes, comes next on my list of moral wri- 
ters, whoTliave treated on the subject of truth : but I 
am not aiUe to give more than a shoxt extract from 
his Sketj^s of the History of Man ; a work which 
had no small reputation in its day, and was in every 
one^s hand, till eclipsed by the depth and brilliancy 
of more modem Scotch philosophers. 

He says, p. 1^ in his Tth^gction, with respect 
to veracity in particular, 'Hnaffis so constituted, 
that he must be indebted to information for the 
knowledge of most things that bene^t or hurt him; 
and if he could not depend on information, society 
would he very littie benefited. Further, it is wise- 
ly ordered, that we should be bound by the moral 
sense to speak truth, even where we perceive i^o 
harm in transgressing that duty, because it is suffi-- 1 
dent that harm may come, though not foreseen ; ai\ 
the same time, falsehood always does mischitf. It ' 
may happen not to injure us externally in our repu- 
tation, or our goods ; but it never fails" to injure us 
internally ; the sweetesf arid most refined pleasure 
of society is a candid intercourse of sentiments, of 
opinion, of desires, and wishes ; and it would be 
poisonous to indulge any falsehood in such an in- 
tercourse.". 

My next extracts are from two celebrated di- 
vines of t(ie Church of England, Bishop Beveridge, 
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1^ Archdeacon Paley. The Bishop, in his ^^ Pri< 
vate Thoughts,^* thus heads one of his sectionSi 
(which he denominates resolutions :) 

Resolution III. — I am resolved^ by the grace of 
f God^ always to make my tongtie and heart go together^ 
80 as never to speak mith the one^ what I do not think 
in the other^ 

^* As my happiness consisteth in nearness and vi- 
cinity, so doth my holiness in likeness and confor- 
mity to the chiefest good. I atn so much the bet- 
ter, as I am the liker the best ; and so much the 
hdier, as I am more conformable to the holiest, or 
rather to him who is holiness itself. Now^ one 
great title which the Most High is pleased to ^ve 
hims^,and by which he is pleased to reveal him 
eelf to us, is the God of truth : so that I shall be so 
much the liker to the God of Truth, by how much 
I am the more constant to the truth of God. And, 
the farther I deviate from this, the nearer I w- 
pfoach to the nature of the devil, who is the m- 
ther of lies, and Hars too ; John viii. 44. And there- 
ibie to avoid the scandal and reproach, as weU* as 
the dangerous malignity of this damnable sin, I am 
lesolved, by the blessing of God, always to tune my 
tongiie in unison to my heart, so as never to speak 
any thing, but what I think really to be true. So 
tiiat, if ever I speak what is not true, it shall not be 
the error of my will, but of my understanding. 

M I know, lies are commonly distinguished into 
oflicious, pernicious, and jocose : and some may 
fancy some of them more tolerable than others. 
But, for my own. part, I think they are tUl penu- 
cious ; and therefore, not to be jested withal, nor in- 
dulged, tjponay^ /»re^67tce or co/ourvto^oever. Not 
as if it was a sm, not to speak exactly as a thing 
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is in itself, or as it seems to me in its literal mean* 
ing, without some liberty granted to rhetorical 
tropes and figures ; [for so, the Scripture itself 
would be chargeable with lies ; many things being 
contained in it which are not true in a.literd sense.} 
But, I must so use rhetorical^ as not to abuse my 
Christian liberty ; and therefore, never to make 
use of hyperboles, ironies, or other tropes and fig- 
ures, to deceive or impose upon my auditors, but 
only for the better adorning, illustrating, or con- 
firimng the matter. 

^" I am resolved never to promise any thin^ with 
my mouth, but what I intend to peiform m my 
heart ; and never to intend to pc^rm anv thing, 
but what I am sure I can perform. For,.tnough I 
may intend to do as I say now,- yet there are a 
thousand weighty things that intervene, which may 
turn the balance of my intentions, or otherwise 
hinder the performance of my promise.*' 

I come now to an extract from Dr. Paley, the 
justly celebrated author of the work entitled ^ Mo* 
jal rhilos^phy." 

^^ A lie is a breach of promise : (or whosoever 
seriously addresses liis discourse to another, tacitly 
promises to speak the truth, because he knows that 
the truth is expected. Or the obligation of vera- 
city may be made out fi-om the c&ect ill conse- 
quences of lying to social happiness ; which copse- 
quences consist, either in some specific injury to 
particular individuals, or in the destruction of that 
confidence which is essential to the intercourse of 
human life ; for which latter reason, a lie may be 
pernicious in its general tendency ; and, dierefore, 
criminal, though it produce no particular or vudfcte 
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nugcfaief to any one. There are fabdioods which 
are not bes ; that is, which are not criminal, as 
Ulcere no one is deceived ; which is the case in 
pard[>]es, fables, jests, tales to create mirth, ludi- 
crotis embellishments of a story, where the declar- 
ed design of the speaker is, not to inform, but to 
divert; campUments in the subscription of a letter^ 
a servatU^s der^fine his master ; a prisoner's pleading 
w^ guUtt/ ; an advocate asserting the justice^ or hit 
btli^in the justice^ of his client's cause, hi such in' 
stances^ no confidence is destroyed^ because none was 
r^sed ; no promise to speak the truth is violated^ be* 
cause none was given^ or understood to be given. 

^^In the first place, it is almost impossiUe to 
pronounce beforehand with certainty, concemmg 
anv lie, that it is inoffensive, volat irrevocabUe^ and 
ccMlects oft-times reactions in its flight, which en- 
tirely change its nature, it may owe, possibly, its 
misdiirf to the officiousness or misrepresentation 
cf those who circulate it ; but tlie mischief is, never- 
flieless, m some degree chargeable upon the origi* 
^ nal editor. In the next place,4hi8 liberty in con- 
versation defeats its own end. Much of the plea* 
sure, and all the benefit, of conversation, depend 
upon our opinion of the speaker^s veracity, for 
mich this rule leaves no foundation. The faith, 
indeed, of a hearer must be extremely perplexed, 
who considers the speaker, or believes that the 
speaker ccoisiders himsetf, as under no oUigati<m 
to adhere to tnUh^ but according to the particular 
importance if what he relates. But, besides and 
above both these reasons, white lies ahvays intro- 
Am6 otbeiB of a darker complezioik I nave sel- 
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dom kaown any one who deserted truth m trifits 
that could ht trusted in matters ^importance.* 

^^ Nice distinctions are out of the question upon 
occanons which^ like those (^speech, return evei^ 
hour. The habit, therefore, when once formed, is 
easily extended to serve the desi^ of malice or 
interest; like aU habits, it spreads indeed of itself. 

^^ As there may be falsehoods which are not lies^ 
so there are many lies without literal or direct 
falsehood. An opening is always left for this spe* 
cies of prevarication, when the literal and grain* 
matical signification of a sentence is different from 
die popular and customary meaning. It is the 
wilful deceit that makes the lie ; and we wilfiiily 
deceive when our expressions are not true in tt^ 
sense in which we believe the hearer apprehends 
them. Besides, it is absurd to contend for any 
sense of words, in opposition to usage, and upon no- ' 
thing else ; — or a man may act a lie> — as by point* 
ing his finger in a wrong directibn, when a traveller 
inquires of him his road ;— K>r when a tradesman 
shuts up his windows, to induce his creditors to be- 
heye that he is abroad : for, to all moral purpo- 
ses, and therefore as to veracity, speech and action 
are the same — speech being only a mode of ac- 
tion. — Or, lastly, there may be lies of omission. A 
writer on English history, who, in his account of 
die reign of Charles the first, should wilfully sup- 
press any evidence of that Prince's despotic mea- 
sures and designs, might be said to lie ; for, by en- 
titling his book a History of England, he engages 

* How contrary is the spirit of this wise observation, and 
the foIlowiB§r ones, to that which Paley manifests in his tole» 
cation of servants being t«,aght to deny their masters ! ' 
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to relate the whole truth of the history, or, at least, 
all he knows of it^* 

' I feel entire unity of sentiqpent with Pdey oh all 
diat he has advanced in these extracts, except iB 
fhoae passages which are printed in Italic ; but 
Chalmers and Scott have ^ven a complete refiita-. 
iHHi to his opinion on the innocence en a servant^a 
denying his master, in the extracts given in a pre- 
ceding chapter; and it will be as ably refuted in 
some succeeding extracts. But, eloquent and con- 
vincing as Paley generally is, it is not from his Mo- 
ral Philosopiw that he derives his purest reputation. 
He has long been considered as lax, negligent, and 
inconclusive, on many points, as a moral philoso* 
pher. 

It was when he came forward as a Christian 
vrarrjor against infidelity, that he brought his best 
powers into the field; and his name will live for 
ever as the author of Evidences of Christianity, and 
the HorsB PauHnse.* I shall now avail myself of 
the assistance of a powerful and eloquent writer 
of a more modem date, William Godwini willi 
whom I have entire correspondence of opinion on 
the subject of spontaneous truth, thou^, on some 
other subjects, 1 decidedly cSffer from him. ^^ It 
was further proposed," says hfe, " to consider the 
value of truth in a practical-view, as it relates to 
the incidents and commerce of ordinary life, un- 

* I heard the yenerable Bishop of say, that when 

he g«.ve Dr. Paley some very valuable preferment, he ad- 
dreawd him thus : ^ I give you this, Dr. Paley, not for your 
Moral Philosophy, nor for your Natural Theology, but fyt 
yotur Evidmicet of ChrisUMUty, and your Hor» Paulinv." 
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der which form it is known by the denominatioo of 
sincerity. 

*^ The powerful recommendations attendant on 
sincerity are obvious. It is intimately connected 
with the general dissemination of innocence^ energf^ 
intellectual improvement, and philanthropy. Did 
every man impose this law upon himself; did he 
rc'gard himself as not authorized to ccmceal aiqr 
part of his character and c6nduct ; this circum- 
stance alone would prevent millions of actions from 
being perpetrated, in which we are now induced to 
engage, by the prospect of success and impunity.^ 
" There is a fiirther benefit that would result to me 
from the habit of telling every man the truth, re> 
gardless of the dictates of worldly prudence and 
custom ; — I should acquire a clear, ingenuous, and 
unembarrassed air. According to the ^tablished 
modes of society, whenever I have a circumstance 
to state which would require some effort of mind 
and discrimination to enable me to do it justice, 
and state it with proper effect, I fly from the task, 
and take refuge in silence and equiv^xsation/' - 

^^ But the principle which forbade me conceil- 
ment, would keep my ipind for ever awake, and frr 
ever warm. I should always be obliged -to exert 
my attention, lest, in pretending to teifthe truth, I 
should tell it in so imperfect and mangled a way as 
to produce the effect of falsehood. If I spoke to 
a man of my own faults, or those of his neighbour, 
I should be anxious not to suffer them to come dis- 
torted or exaggerated to his mind, or permit what 
at first was fact, to degenerate into satire. If I 
spoke to him of the errors he had himself commil> 
ted, I should carefully avoid those inconsklerale 
expressions which might convert what was in itself 
18* 
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J into oflbnce, and my thoughts would be 
fuD of that kindness and generous concern for his 
wdhn which such a task necessarily brings with 
it The efl^ts d" sincerity upon others would be 
junilar to its effects on him that practised it Plain 
<tealiQ^, truth spoken with kindness, but ffl>oken 
with smcerity, is the most wholesome of all disci- 
pines. ^^ ^^ The only species of smcerity 

yifbith can, in any degree, prove satisfactory to the 
enlightened moralist and pditician, is that where 
firaiumess is peifect^ and every degree of reserve is 
dkcarded.'' 

^ Nor is there any danger that such a character 
diouU degenerate into rug^edness and brutality. 

^ Sincerity, upon the prmc^les on which it is 
here recommenaed, is practised from a conscious- 
ness of its uHlUy^ and from sentiments of philan- 
thropy. 

^^ It will communicate fjrankness to the voice, fer- 
▼oor to the gesture, and kindness to the heart. 

^ The dutv of sincerity is one of those general 
principles which reflection and experience have 
enjoined upon us as conducive to the happing of 
madkind.^ 

^ Sincerity ond plain dealing are eminently con- 
dudve to the interests of mankmd at large, because 
they affi»td that ground of confidence and reason- 
able expectation which are essential to wisdom 
and virtue.*^ 

I feel it dififeult to forbear ^vinff further extracts 
from thiS'Very interesting and well-argued part of 
the wcNrk from which I quotie ; but the limits neces- 
•aiy for nqr own book forbid me to indulge myself 
in co[4ous quotations from this. I must, nowever, 
gift two further extracts fr<Hn the conclusion of th» 
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chapter, • ^* No man can be eminently either re- 
spectable, or amiable, or usefiil, who is not distin- 
guished for the frankness and candour of his man-* 
ners He that is not conspicuously sin- 
cere, either very little partakes of the passion of 
doinff good, or is pitiably ignorant of the means 
by miich the objects of true benevolence are to be 
eflfected/^ . The writer proceeds to discuss the 
mode of exclvimg visiters^ and it is done in so 
powerfiil a manner, that I must avail myself of the 
aid which it afibrds me. 

^^ Let us, then, according to the welVknowQ axi 
om of MoaALiTT, put ourselves in the place oHbal 
man upon whom is imposed this ungracious task. 
Is there any of us that would be contented to per- 
form it in pei:9on, and to say that our father and 
brother was not at home, when they were really in 
the house T Should we not feel ourselves contami 
nated by the plebeian lie ? Can we thus be justified 
in requuring th&t from another which we should 
shruik bom as an act of dishonour in ourselves V^ 
I must here beg leave to state that, generally 
speaking, masters and mistresses only command 
their servants to tell a lie whicji they would be very 
willing to tell themselves. I have heard wiveS deny 
thm husbands, husbands their wives, children their 
parents, and parents their children, with as much 
unblushing e&ontery as if there were no such thing 
as truth, or its obligations ; but I respect his question 
on this subject, envy him his ignorance, and ad- 
mire his epithet plebeian lie. 

But then, I think that all lies are plebeian. Was 
it not a king of France, a captive in this kingdcmi, 
who said, (with an honourable consciousness, that 
a sovereign is entitled to set a high example to his 
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people,) ^' if honour be driven from eteiy other 
spot, it should always inhabit the breast of kings !^ 
and if truth be banished from every other descrip- 
ticMi of persons, it ought more especialhr to be 
found on the lips of those whom rank and fertune 
have placed above the reach of strong temptation 
to fiedsehood. 

, But, while I think that, however exalted be the 
rank of the person who utters a lie, that person 
suffers by his deceit a worse than plebeian degrada- 
tion ; I aJso assert, that the humblest piebdan, who 
is known to be incapable of falsehood, and to utter, 
on^ occasions, spontaneous truth, is raised fer 
above the mendacious patrician in the scale of real 
respectability ; and in comparison, the plebeian be* 
comes patrician, and the patrician plebeian. 

I shall conclude my references, widi extracts 
from two modem Scotch philosophers of conside- 
rable and deserved repujl^tion, Dr. Reid, and Dr. 
Thomas Browne.* 

^^ Without fidelity and trust, there can be ho hu- 
man society. There never was a society even of 
savages, nay, even of robbers and {Arates, in w)uch 
there was not a great degree of veradty and fide- 
litv amongst themselves. Every man tfimks liim- 
seif injured and ill-used when he is imposed upon. 
Every man takes it as a reproach when falsehood 
IS imputed to him. There are the clearest ei^ 
dences that all men disapprove of falsdiood, when 
their judgment is not biassed.*' — Beid^s Esstys on 

^ This latter gentleman, with whom I had the j^earare of 
being personally acquainted, has, by his early death, left a 
chasm in the world of literature, and in the domestic oirde in 
which he moved, which cannot easilj be filled np« 
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Oie Power of the Human Mind^ chap, vu ** On the 
Nature of a Ccmtract." 
. " The next duty of which we have to treat, is; 
that of veracity, which relates to the knowledge or 
belief of others, as capable of being affected by the 
meaningB, true or false, which our words or our 
conduct may convey ; and consists in the faithful 
conformity of our language, or of our conduct, when 
it is intended tacitly to supply the place of language 
to the truth which we profess to deliver ; or, at 
least, to that which is at the time believed by us to 
be true. . So much of the happiness, of social life 
is derived from the use of language, and so profit- 
less would the mere power of language be, but for 
the truth which dictates it, that the abuse of tte 
confidence which is placed in our declarations may 
not merely be in the highest degree injuikms to tlie 
individual deceived, but would tend, if general, to 
throw back the whole race of mankin<r into thai; 
barbarism from which they have emerged, and as- 
cended through still purer air, and still bri^ter sun- 
dime, to that noble height, which thev have reach- 
ed. ' It is not wonderml, flierefore, that veracity^ 
so important to the happiness of sJl, and yet sub- 
ject to so many temptations of personal interest in 
the violation of it, should, in all nations,, have had 
n high place assigned to it among the virtues. ^^ 
Dr, Thomas Browne"^ $ Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mnd^ vol. iv. p. 225. ^ 

It may be asked why I have taken the troubte 
to quote from so many authors, in order to prove 
what no one ever doubted ; namely, the impor* 
tance and necessity of speaking the truth, and the 
meanness and mischief o( uttering falsehood. But 
I have added authority to authority, in order re^ 
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newedly to force on the attention of my readers^ 
that not one of these writers mentions any aUowed 
exertion to the general rule, that truth is always 
to be spoken ; no mental reservation is pointed out 
as permitted oti special occasions; no individual is 
authorized to be the judge of right or wrong in his 
own case, and to set his own opinion of the pro- 
priety and necessitjr of lying, in particular instan* 
ces, against the positive precept to abstain from ly- 
ing ; an injunction which is so commonly enforced 
in the page of the moralist, that it becomes a sort 
of imperative command. Still, in s[Hte of the uni- 
versally acknowledged conviction of mankind, that 
truth is virtue, and falsehood vice, I scarcely know 
an individual who does not occasionally shrink 
from acting up to his conviction on this point, and 
is not, at times, irresistibly impelled to qualify^that 
conviction, by saying, that on " almost all occa- 
sions the truth is to be spoken,vand never to be with- 
held/^ Or they may, perhaps, quote the weD-Juiown 
proverb, that ^^ truth is not to be spoken at all 
times.V But the real meaning of that proved) ap 
pears to me to be simply this : that we are never 
officiously or gratuitous^ to utter offimsive truths ; 
not that truth, when requked, ifrjever to be vnthheld. 
The principle of truth is an immutable principle, or 
it is of no use as a guard, nor safe as the founda- 
tion of niorals. A moral lawxm which it is dan- 
gerous to act to the uttermost, is, however admi^ 
rable, no better than Harlequin^s horse, which was 
the very best and finest of all horses, and worthy 
of the admiration of the whole world, but unfor- 
tunately the horse was dead ; and if the law to tell 
the truth inviolably, is not to be stricdy adhered to, 
without any regard to consequences, it is, however 
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admirable, as useless as the merits of Harlequin ^a 
dead horse. King Thepdoric, when advised by 
his courtiers to debase the coin, declared, ^^ that 
nothing which bore his image should ever lie." 
Happy would it be for the interests of society, if, 
having as much proper self-respect as this good 
monarch had, we could resolve nev^r to allow oiir 
looks or words to bear any impress, but that of the 
strict tnUh; and were as reluctant to give a false 
impression of ourselves, in any way, as to circulate 
light sovereigns and forged bank-notes. Oh ! that 
the day may come when it shall be thought as dis- 
honourable to commit the slightest breach of vera- 
city, as to pass counterfeit shillings ; and when botii 
dialLbe deemed equally detrimental to the safety 
and prosperity of the community. 

I intend in a fiiture work to make some observa- 
tions (Xk several collateral descendafits from the 
large jGeunily of lies. Such as inaccuracy in re- 
lation.; PROMISE-BREAKING ; ENGAOEM&NT-BREAK- 

INO, and WANT op punctuality. Perhaps pro- 
crastination comes in a degree, under the Jiead 
of lying; at least procrastinators lie to themselves; 
fliey say, " I will do so and so to-morrow,'* and as 
tliey bdieve their own assertions, they are guilty of 
selNleception, the most dangerous of all decep- 
tions. But those who are enabled by constant 
watchfuhiess never to deceive others, will at last 
learn never to deceive themselves ; for truth bein^ 
their constant aim in all tii^ dealings, they wiU 
not shrink fro^h that most effective of w means to 

aCqiDFe iti SELF-EXAMINATION. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

qftSfillTATIONS ON THE EXTRACTS FROM. HAWKXS* 
WORTH ANB OTHERS* 

In the preceding chapter^ I have given various 
extracts from authoi^ who have written on the sub- 
lectof truth, and borne their testimony to the ne- 
cessitjr of a strict adherence to it oii^all occasions, 
tf individuals wish not only to be safe and respecta* 
ble themselves, but to establish the interests of so- 
ciety on a sure foundation ; but, before I proceed 
1k> other comments on this> important subject, I 
shall make observations on some of the above-men* 
tioned extracts* 

Dr. Hawkesworth says, "^ that the&ar, and only 
the liar, is universally despised, abandoned, and 
disowned.^^ But is this the fact ? ' Inconvenient, 
dangerous, and disagreeable, though it be^ to asso* 
eiate with those on whose verapity we -cannot de* 
pend; yet which of us has ever juiown himself^ or 
others, refiise iptercourse with persons whohabitu* 
ally violate the truth ? We disnnss the senant in- 
dSeed, whose habit of lying offends us^ and we 
eease to en^loy the menial, or the tradesman ; but 
wbfen did we ever hesitate to associate with the 
Kar of laidc and opulence ? When was our mora! 
smsesodd&^te, as to make us refiise to eat of the 
€oetly food, and reject the favour or services of any 
one, because the lips of the obliger were stained 
with falsehood, and the conversation with guile? 
&Mretj^^ this writer overrates^the delicacy of moral^ 
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fiselinff in society, or we, of these latter days, have 
fearfiuly degenerated from our ancestors. 

He abosays, ^^ that the imputation of a lie, is an 
insult for which life only can atone/' And amongst 
men of worldly honour, duel is undoubtedly the re- 
sult of the lie given, and received. Consequenfly 
the interests of truth are placed under the secure 
guardianship of fear on great occasions. But, it is 
not so on daily, and more common ones ; and the 
man who would thus fatally resent the imputation 
of falsehood, does not even reprove the lie of con- 
venience in his wife and children, nor refrain from 
being guilty of it himself; he will often, perhaps, 
be the Dearer of a lie to excuse them from keeping 
a disagreeable en^a^ment ; and will not scruple 
to make lyin^ apofo^es for ;some negligence of his 
own. But, is Dr. Hawkesworth right in sayins 
that ofienders like these are shunned and despised ? 
Certainly not ; nor are they even self-rmrchated^ 
nor wotud they be censured by others, if their false- 
hood Were detected. Yet are they not liaiB ? and 
id the lie imputed to them, (in resentment of which 
imputation thev were willing to risk their life, and 
^ life of another,) a greater breach of the morcd 
lawy than the little lies which diey are so willing 
to tell? and who, that is known to tell lies on tn- 
vial occasions, has a right to resent the imputation 
of lying on great ones 7 Whatever flattering unc- 
tion we mi^ lay to our souls, there is only one 
wrong and one right ; and I repeat, that, as those 
servants who pilfer groceries only are with justice 
called thieves, because they have diereby shown 
that the principle of honesty is not in them, — 
00 may the utterem of little Kes be with justice 
caUedKais, because they equally show that they 
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are strangers to the restraining and immutable 
principle of truth. 

Hawkesworth says, ^' that indirect lies more ef- 
fectually destroy mutual confidence, that band of 
society, than any others ;^^ and I fiilly agree with 
him in his idea of the ^^ great turpitude and great- 
er meanness of those forms of speech, which de- 
ceive without direct falsehood;" but, I cannot 
agree with him, that these deviations from truth 
are " universally infamous ^^'^ on the contrary, they 
are even scarcely reckoned a fault at all; their 
very frequency prevents them fi-onr being censu- 
red, and thev are often considered both necessary 
and justifiable. 

In that touching and useful tale by which 
Hawkesworth illustrates the pernicious eflfect of 
indirect J as well as direct, lies, ^^ a lie put into the 
mouth of a chairman, and another lie, accompa- 
nied by WITHHOLDINa OP THE WHOLE TRUTH, are 

the occasion of duel and of death." 

And what were these lies, direct and indirect, 
active and passive ? Simply these. The bearer of 
a note is desired to say that he comes from a mt7- 
liner, when, in reality, he ccxmes from a lady in the 
neighbourhood ; and one of the prindpal actors ia 
the story leaves word that he is gone to a coflfee- 
house^ when, in point of fact, he is gone to a 
friend's house. That friend, on being questioned 
by him, withholds^ or conceals part of the truth, 
meaning to deceive ;' the wife of the questioner 
does the same ; and th\is, though both are innocent 
even in thought, of tmy thmg offensive to the 
strictest-propriety, they become involved in the fa- 
tal consequences of imputed guilt, from which a 
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disclosure of the whole truth would at once have 
preserved them. 

Now, I would ask if there be any thing mare com" 
mm m the daily affairs of life, than those very lies 
and dissimulations which I have selected T 

Who has not given, or heard given, this order, 
*' do not say where you come from ;" and often ac- 
companied by ^'if you are asked, say you do not 
know, or you come fix>m siwh a place." Who 
does not frequently conceal where they have been ; 
and while they own to the questioner that they 
have been to such a place, and seen such a person, 
ke^ back the information that they have been to 
another place, and seen another person^ though they 
are very conscious that the two latter were the retU 
objects of the inquiry made ? 
- Some may reply, '* yes ; I do these things everjr 
day perhaps, and so does every one; and where is 
the harm of it? You cannot be so absurd as to 
believe that such innocent lies, and a concealment 
such as I have a right to indulge in, will certainly 
be visited by consequences like those imagined by 
a writer of fiction?" 

I ansi^er, no ; but though I cannot be sure that 
fatal cons^uences will be the result of tiiat impos- 
sible thing, an INNOCENT LIE, some consequcnccs 
attend on all deviations from truth, which it were 
better to avoid. In the first place, the lying order 
given to a servant, or inferior^ not only lowers the 
standard of truth in the mind of the person so com- 
manded, but it lowers the person who gives it ; it 
weakens that salutary respect with which the lower 
orders regard the higher ; servants and inferiors 
are shrewd observers ; and those domestics who de- 
tect a laxity of morale in their employers, and find 
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that they do not hold truth sacred, but are reacfy to 
teach o&ers to Ge for their service, deprifie them* 
selves of their best claims to respect and obedieiice 
from them, that of a deep conviction of their vo- 
RAL suPERioRiTT. And they who discover in th^ 
intimate friends and associates a systematic habit, 
an assumed and exercised right of telfing only as 
much cf iht truth <ts suits their indinaHons and put* 
poses^ must feel their confidence in them most pain- 
folly destroyed ; and listen, in future, to their dis- 
closuies and communications with unavoiddlde 
siKoicion, and degrading distrust 

The account given by Boewell, ofihe regard paid 
by Dr« Johnson to truth on all occasions, fiimiriies 
us with a still better shield against deviatioai 
from it, than can be afforded even by the best and 
most morcU fiction. For, as Longinus was said ^ to 
be lumself the ereat sublime he draws,^ so John- 
son was bimsen the great example of the benefit of 
those precepts which he la^s down for the edifica* 
tton of others ; and what is stiH more useful and 
valuable to us, he proves that however difficuk it 
may be to speak tne truth, and to be accurate on 
all occasions, it is cerXmnly possible ; for, as John- 
son could do it, why cannot others T It requires 
not his force of intellect to enable us to follow his 
example ; all that is necessary is a knowledge of 
right and wrong, a reverence for truth, and an db- 
horrence of deceit. 

Such was Johnson^s knoton habit of telling tlie 
truth, that even improbable things were believed, 
if he narrated them ! Such was the respect for 
tradi which his practice of jt excited, and such the 
beneficial influence of his example, that aD his m- 
timate companions *' were distinguished for a love 
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timate companions ^^ were distinguished for a love 
of truth, and accuracy,'^ derived from association 
with him.. 

I can never read this account of our great mo- 
ralist, without feeling my heart glow with emula- 
tion and TRIUMPH I With emulation, because I 
know that it must be my own fault, if I become 
not as habitually the votary of truth as he himself 
was ; and with triumph, because it is a complete 
refutation of the common^place arguments against 
enforcing the necessity of spontaiieouis truth, that 
it is absolutely mpossU)le ; and that, \S possible^ what 
would be gained by it ? - 

What would be gained by it ? Society at large 
would, in the end, gain a degree of safety and pu- 
rity far beyond what it has hitherto known ; and, 
in the meanwhie, the individuals who speak truth 
would obtain a prize worthy the highest aspirings 
of earthly ambition, — the constant and involuntary 
confidence and reverence of their fellow creatures. 

The consciousness of truth and ingenuousness 
gives a radiance to the countenance, a freedom to 
the play of the lips, a persuasion to the voice, and 
a graeefiil dignity to the person, which no other 
quality of mind can equally bestow. And who is 
not able to recollect the du-ect contrast to this pic- 
ture e](hibited by the conscious utterer of falsehood 
and disingenuousn^ss ? Who has not observed the 
downcast eye, the snapping restless eyelid, the 
changing colour, and the hoarse, impeded voice, 
which sometimes contradict what theiiesitating lip 
utters, and stajoip, on the positive assertion, the un« 
doiibted evidence of deceit and insincerity ? 

Those who make up the usual mass of society 
are, when tempted to its common dissimulations, 
19* ' 
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like little boats on the ocean, which are eoatkiiiattjr 
forced to shift sail, and row away from danger; or, 
if obliged to await it, are necessitated, from wmt 
of power, to^et on one side of the billow, instead 
of directly meeting it. While the firm votaries of 
truth, when exposed to the temptations €rf*fiJse- 
hood, proceed.undaunted/ along the direct course, 
like the majestic vessel, coming boldly and dvectif 
on, breasting the waves in conscious security, ana 
inspiring confidence in all^whose well-bemg is 
intrustra to ^them. Is it not a deUghtfiil sen- 
sation to fed and to inspire confidence? Is it not 
del^htfiil to know, when we lie down at nighty that^ 
however dariuiess may envelope us, the sun wiQ 
undoubtedly rise again, and chase away the filoafii f 
True, he may rise in clouds, and his usual splen- 
dour may not shine out upon us during the whole 
diurnal revolution; still, we know that, though, 
there be not sunshine, there will be lig^t, and we 
betake ourselves to our couch, confidi^ in the as* 
jBttirances of past experience, that da^ will succeed 
to night, and light to darkness. But, is it not equal- 
ly delightfiil to feet this cheering confidence in the 
moral system c£ the circle in wluch we move ? And 
can any thing inspire it so much as the constant 
habit of truth in those with whom we five f To 
know that we have friends on whom we can always 
rely for honest counsel, ingenuous reproof, and sin- 
cere qrmpatby, — ^to wbom we can look with never 
doubting conndence in the ni^t of our soul^s de- 
spondency, knowing that they will rise on us like 
the cheering never?ailing light of day, speakm^ 
unwelcometruths perhaps, but speaking diem witS 
tenderness and discretion, — is, surely, cHie of the 
dearest comforts which this world can give. It ia 
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the most precioos of the earthly staf^ imnitted 
to support us as we to, trembang, shortHBghtfld, 
and wear^ pilgrims, along the chequeied {Milii of 
human existence. 

And is it not an ambition worthy of thinking and 
responsible beings to endeavour to qualify oorKlves, 
and those whom we love, to be such frieodi as 
these ^ And if habits of unblemished tnitfi wjH 
bestow this qualificadon, were it not wise^ to^dboiir 
hard in order to BtCem them, undauoted by dU& 
culty, undeterred by the sneers c( woridiingi, who 
cannot believe in the possibility o{ thai moral ei» 
cellence which they feel themselves unaUe to ob- 
tain? 

To you, O ye parents and preceptors F I parti- 
cularly address myself. Guard your own lips from 
** speaking leasing,^^ that the imickhr discerning 
child or servant may not, in sel^e^nee, set the 
force of your example against diat of your pre* 
cepts. if each individu^ family would seriously 
resolve to avoid every species of fabehood ihein* 
selves, whether authorized^by custom or not, ngiii 
would visit every deviation from truth, IH those ac» 
cused, with punishment and disgrace, the eiarapk 
would unceasingly Spread ; for, even now, where* 
ever the beauty of truth is seen, its influence is im- 
mediately felt, and its value acknowledged. Indi- 
vidual efforts, however humble, if firm and rweat- 
ed, must be ultimately successful, as the feeble 
mouse in the fable was, at last, enabled by its 
perseverance to gnaw the cords asunder whichneld 
the mighty lion. Difficult, I own, would such ga- 
neral purification be ; but what is impossible to seal 
and enterprise ? 
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Hercdeft, as fabulous but instructive stoiy telb 
us, when he was required to perform the apparent- 
ly impossible task of cleansing the Augean stables, 
exerted all his strength, and turned the cours^e of a 
river through them to effect his purpose, proving 
by his sttccesSf that nothing is impossible to perse- 
verance and exertion ; and, however long the du- 
ration, and wide-spreading the pollutions of false- 
hood and dissimulation m the world, there is a 
river, which, if suffered to flow over their impuri- 
ties, is powerfhl enough to wash away eveiy stain, 
since it flows from the ^^ fountain of ever-living 



CHAPTER XVI. 

REUaiON THE ONLY BASIS^ OF TRUTH. 

. All the moralists from whom I have quoted, 
and those on whom I have commented in the pre- 
ceding chapters, have treated the subject of truth 
as moralists only. They do not lay it down as an 
indisputable fact, that truth, as a principle of ac- 
tion, is obligatory on us all, in enjoined obedience 
to die clear dictates of revealed religion. There- 
fote^ they have kept out of sight the strongest mo- 
tive to abhor lying, and cleave unto truth, obedi- 
ence TO THE Divito WILL ; yet, as necessary as 
were the shield and the buckler to the ancient 
warriors, is the '^ breast-plate of faith^^ to the cause 
of spontaneous truth. It has been asserted, that 
morali^ might exist in all its power and purity 
were there no such thing as religion, since it is 
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eonducive to the earthly interests aad happnest of 
man. But, are moral motives sufficient to protect 
us m times of particular temptations ? Theie ap^ 
pears to me the same difference between morality, 
unprotected by religious motives, and morali^ de* 
rived from them, as between the palace cf ice, fit* 
mous in Russian story, and a castle bush ct ever* 
during stone ; perfect to the eye, and, as if formed 
to last for ever, was the building of frost-work, or* 
namented and l^hted up for the pleasure of the 
sovereign ; but, it melted away befcwe the power 
of natural and' artificial warmth, and was quiddjr 
resdhred to the dement from which it sprang. But 
the castle formed of stones j<]^ned to|ether by a 
strong and enduring cement, is proof against all 
assailment ; and, even though it may be oeeasionh 
aHy shattered by the enemies, it still towers hi i^ 
grandeur, indestructible, though impaired. In IRce 
manner, unassailable and perfect, in appearance, 
may be the virtue of the mere moralist ; but when 
assailed by the warmth of the passions on one 
side, and by different enemies on the other, his vir- 
tue, like the palace of ice, is likely to mdt away, 
and be as though it had not been. But, the virtue 
of the truly religious man, even though it may^ on 
occasion be slightly shaken, is yet proof againi^t 
any important injuiy ; and remains, i^Mte of temp« 
tation and danger, in its original purity aqd power. 
The moral man fna^^ therefore, utter spontaneous 
truth ; but the religions man must ; for he remem* 
bers the foUowing precepts which, amongst others, 
he has learned from the scriptures, and knows that 
to speak Ues is displeasing to the ood op TitutH* 

In the 6lh chapter of Levitic^, the Lord threat- 
ens the man '' Who lies to his neighbour, and wlio 
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deceives his neighbour/^ Again, he says, ^^Ye 
flhaD not deal fairly, neither He to one another.^* 
We read in the Psalms that ^^ the Lord wilt de* 
stroy those who speak leasing/* He is said to be 
ai^gry with the wicked every day, who have con- 
c^ed mischief, and brou^t forth falsehood. >^He 
that worketh deceit,*' says the Psalmist, ^^shidl not 
dwell within my house — he that teUeth lies shall not 
tarry in my sight." The Saviour, in the 8th chap- 
ter of Jolm, calls the devil '^ a liar, and the father 
of lies.*' Paul, in the 3d chapter of Colossians, 
says, "lie not one to another!** Prov, vi. 19. 
" The Lord hates a false witness that speaketh lies.** 
Prov. iz. " And he that speaketh lies shall perish.** 
Prov. xix. 22. " A pocM* man is better than a liar.** 
James iiL 14. " Lie not against the truth.** Isaiah 
xvil "The Lord shall sweep away the refiige of 
Kes.** Prov. xviii. " Let the lyings ups be put to si- 
lence.** Psalm cxix. 29. " Remove from me the way 
of lyings** Psalm Ixiii. 11. "The mouth that speak- 
eth lies shall be stopped.** The fate of Gehazi, m the* 
5th chapter of the second book of Kin^, who lied 
to the prophet Elisha, and went out of his presence 
" a lepler whiter than snow ;** and the judgment on 
Annwias and Sapphira, in the-5th chapter of Acts, 
on the former for withholding the truth intend- 
ing TO deceive, and on the latter for telling a di- 
rect LIE, are awiiil proofs how hatefiil falsehood 
is in the sight of the Almighty ; and, that though 
the seasons of his immediate judgments may be 
past, his vengeance against every species of false- 
nood is tremendously certain. 

But though, as I have stated more than once, all 
persons, even those who are most negligent of 
truth, exclaim continually against lying ; and liars 
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cannot forgive the slightest imputation against 
their veracity ^ still, few are willing to admit that 
telling lies of courtesy^ or convenience^ is lying; or 
that the occasional violator of truth, for what are 
called innocent purposes, ought to be considered 
as a liar ; and tfunce the universal falsehood which 
prevails. And, surely, that moral precept which 
every one claims a right to violate, according to 
his wants and wishes, loses its: restraining powers 
and is, as I have before observed, for all it original 
purposes, wholly annihilated. 

But, as that person has no right to resent being 
called a sloven who goes about in a stained gar- 
ment, though that stain be a single one ; so mat 
being who allows himself to indulge m any one 
species of lie, cannot declare with justice that he 
deserves not the name of a liar. The general voice 
and tenor of Scripture say "lie not at all." 

This may appear a command very difficult to 
obey, but he who gave it, has given us a still more 
appalling one ; "be ye perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect." Yet, surely, he would never 
have given a command impossible for us to fidfil. 
However, be that as it may, we are to tiy to fiilfil 
it. The drawing-master who would form a pupit" 
to excellence, does not set incorrect copies before 
him, but the most perfect models of immortal art ; 
and that tyro who is awed into doing nothing by 
the perfection of his model, is not more weak than 
those who persevere in the practice of lying by the 
seeming impossibility of constantly telluig the truth. 
The pupil may never be able to copy the model siBt 
before him, because his aids are only human and 
earthly ones. But, ' . 

He who hath said that "as our day our strength 
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iiiall be;^* He whose ear is open to the softest eiy 
"He whom the royal psafanist called upon to deliver 
him from those ^ whose mouth speaketh vanitjr, 
and wdiose r^t hand is a right hand of falsehood ;^* 
—This pore, this powerful, this perfect Being, stQI 
lives to listen to the supplications of all who trust 
in him} and will, in the hour of temptation to ut- 
ter fiJsehood and deceit, strengthen them out of 
Zion. 

In aU other times of danger, the believer suppli- 
cates the Lord to grant him force to resist tempta- 
tion ; but, whoever thinks of supplicating him to be 
enabled to resist daily temptation to what is called 
KUle, or whiie lying ? Yet, has the Lord revealed 
to us iMdiat species of lyinff he tolerates, and what 
be reprovies f Does he tell us diat we may tell the 
fie (H courtesy and convenience, but avoid all 
others ? The lying of Ananias was only the passive 
Ue of concealing that he had kept back part of At> 
09n J»roperfy, yet he was punished with instant 
(koth ! The only safety is in believing, or remem- 
beruig, that dl Iving and insinceritv v^atever is re* 
bdlion against tfie revealed will of the great God 
of Trath ; and they who so believe, or remember, 
tee pfqpwiad for the strongest attacks of the soul's 
ndversary, ^ that devil, wxo is the father of lies ;'^ 
fcH* th^ weapons are derived from the armoury of 
heaven ; their steps are guided by light from the 
sanctuarTf and the cleansing river by which they 
are ettabled to drive away all the pollutions of 
fabdiood and deceit, is that pure nver of ^' die 
water of Kfe, flowing from the throne of God, and 
of the Lamb/' 

I trust that I have not in any of the preceding 
pagflB underrated the difficulty of always speeding 
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the truth ; — ^I have only denied that it was mpossu 
bit to do so, and I have pointed out the only meand 
by which the possibility of resisting the tempta^ii 
to utter falsehood might be secured to us on all 
occasions ; namely^ religious motives derived from 
obedience to the will of Grod. 

Still, in order to prove how well aware I am of 
the difficulty in question, I shall venture to hrmg 
forward some distinguished instances on record of 
holy m^i, who were led by the fear of death and 
other motives to lie agauist their consciences ; 
thereby exhibiting, beyond a doubt, the difficulty of 
a coni^tant adherence to the practice of sincerity. 
But they also prove that the real Christian must to 
miseraUe under a consciousness of having violated 
the truth, and that to escape from the most 
poignant of all pangs, the pan^ of self-reproach, 
the delinquents ^m question sou^tfor refuge >from- 
their remorse, by courting that veiy deai^ whidb 
thevhad endeavoured to escape from by being 
guuty of fidsehood. They at the s^e time &r^ 
nish coimncing proo& that it is in the power of 
the sineece penitent to retrace his steps, and be 
reinstated in the heisht of vutue whence he has 
fallea, if he will huim>le himself bef<m the great 
Being whom he has offetided, and call upon Him 
who can alone save to the uttermost 

My first three* examples are taken from the 
marhrred reformers, who were guilty of the most 
Kwmi species*, of lying, in signing recantations of 
their opinions, even when their belief in thend re- 
mained unchanged ; but who, as I have before ob* 
served, were compelled by th^ power of that word 
of God written on the depth of the secret heart, to 
repent with agonizing bitterness of their apostacy 
20 
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fiom tnitfi, and to make a public reparation for 
thiar short-lived error, by a death of patient suffer- 
ing, and even of rejoicing. , 

JsfeOMB OF PftAouE cooies first upon the list 
He was bom at the close of the thirteenth centu- 
17; and in the year 1415, after having spent his 
youth in the pursuit of knowledge at the greatest 
Universities in Europe, — namely, those of Prague, 
Paris, Heidelberg, and Cologne, — we find him 
visiting Oxford, at which place he became ac^ 
quaint with the works of Wicklifie; and, at his 
return to Prague, he not only professed himself an 
open favourer of the doctrines of that celebrated 
refermer ; but, finding that John Huss was at the 
head of Wickliffe\3 party in Bohemia, he attached 
himself immediatehr to that powerfiil leader. It 
wefe unnecessary ror me to foUow him through 
the whole of his polemical csu^er, as it i& the close 
of it <Hily vi^ch is fitted for my purpose ; suffice, 
that having been brought before the Council of 
C(»8tance, in the year 1415, to answer for what 
they deemed his heresies, a thousand voices call- 
ed out, even after Us first examination, ^ away 
vnth hun I bum him ! bum him ! burn him !^' 
On whkh, little doubting that his power and 
virtuous resistance could ever fail him in time 
of need, Jerome replied, looking round on the 
assembt^ with digmty and confidence, ^^ Since 
nothmg can satisfy you but my blood, God's will 
b^doner 

Severities of a most uncommon nature were 
fiow inflicted on him, in order to constrain him to 
recant, a point of which the council were exces 
mvel^ desurous. So rigorous was his confine- 
ment, that at length it brought upon him a dan- 
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gerous illness, in the course of which he entiealed 
to have a confessor sent to him ; but he was fffmt 
to understand, tl^iat only on certain terms wonJd 
this indulgence be granted ; notwithstanding, he 
remained immoveable. The next attempt on his 
faithfiilness was after the marty^om^ of Huss; 
when all its affecting and appalling detaik were 
made known to him, he listened. However, with- 
out emotion, and answered in language so reso- 
lute and determined, that they had 42ertainIyno 
hope of his sudden conversion. But, whether too 
confideht in his own strength, he nedected to 
seek, as he had hitherto done, that onty strength 
** which cometh from above," it is certain Aiat liis 
constancy at length gave way. **^He withstood,^* 
says Gilpin, in his Lives of the Reformers, ^* the 
simple fear of death ; but imprisonment, chakw, 
hunger, sickness, and torture, . through a succes- 
sion of months, was more than human nature could 
bear; and though he still ms^de a noble stand for 
the truth, when brought three times before 4he iOf 
furiated council, he l^gan at last to wavef, and to 
talk obscurely of his having misunderstood the ten* 
dency of some of the writings of Huss. Promises 
and threats were now redoubled upon him, till, at 
last, he read aloud an ample recantation of all the 
opinions that he had recently entertained, and de- 
clared ^himself in every article a firm believer with 
the church of Rome.*" 

But with a heavy heart he retired from the 
council ; chains V^ere removed from his body, 
but his mind was corroded by chaind of his eon- 
science, and his soul was burthehed with a load, 
till then unknown to it. Hitherto, the lig^t of an 
approving conscience had cheered the gloom- ef 
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fakduBgeon, but now all was dark to him both 
mthout and within. 

But in this night of his moral despair, the dajr- 
spring from on I^^h was again permitted to visit 
mm, and the pemtent was once more enabled to 
seek assistance from his God. J^me had long 
been apprui^ed that he was to be lux^ught to a se- 
cond trial, upon some new evidence which had ap- 
peared ; and this was his only consolation in the 
Olidst of his painiiil penitence. At length, the mo- 
ment so ardently desired by turn arriv^ ; and, re- 
joicing at an (^portunity of publicly retraoting his 
errors, and deploring his unworthy falsehood, he 
eagerly obeyed the summons to appear before the 
eouncil in the year 1416. There, after delivering 
mn orati<Hi, which was, it is said, a model of pathe- 
tic eloquence, he ended, by declaring brfore the 
wfade assembly, ^^ that thoij^h the fear of death, 
imd the prevafence of human infirmity, had indu- 
eed him to retract those opinions with his lips which 
^kad drawn on him the anger and vengeance of the 
^Gouneil, yet they were then and stUl the c^inioi^s 
4iear and dear to his. heart, and £at he scdemnly 
declared they were opinions in which he alon^ be- 
lieved, and for which he was ready, and even dad 
to die/' " It was expected," says Pogge thexlo 
tentine, who was present at his examination,^^ that 
he would have retracted his errors ; or, at least, 
have apologized for them ; but he plainly, declared 
•that he had nothing to retract.'' After launching 
.forth into the most eloquent encomiums cm Husa, 
•4eelanng him to be a wise and holy man, and la- 
>nieating his unjust and truel death, he avowed that 
rfae had. armed himself with a firm resolution to fol- 
bwr the steps of that blessed martyr, and suflfer with 
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constancy whatever the malice of his enemieB 
should inflict ; and he was mercifhlly enabled to 
keep his resolution. 

When brought to the stake, and when the wood 
was beginning to blaze, he sang a h3rmn, whichhe 
continued with great fervency, till, the firry of the 
fire scorching him, he was heard to cry Out, *• O 
Lord God ! have mercy on me !" and a littleaf' 
terwards, "thou knowest," he cried, "how I 
have loved thjr truth ;" and he continued to exhibit 
a spectacle of intense suffering, made bearable by 
as intense devotion, till the vitd spark was in mercv 
permitted to expire ; and the contrite, but then tn- 
umphant, spirit was allowed to return unto the 
God who gave it 

Thomas 'BiLNEY, the next on my list, "was 
brought up from a child (say» Fox, in his Acts and 
Monuments) in the University of Cambridge, profit- 
ing in all kind of liberal sciences, even unto the 
profession of both laws. But, at the last, havin||r 
gotten a better school-master, even the Holy Spint 
of Christ enduing his heart by privie inspiration with 
the knowledge of better and more wholesome 
things, he came unto this point, that forsaking the 
knowledge of man's lawes, he converted his studie 
to those things which tended more unto godlinesse 
-than gainfulnesse. At the last, Bilney, forsaking 
the universitie,;(vent into many places teaching and 
preaching, being associate with Thomas Arthur, 
which accompanied him from the universitie. The 
authoritie of Thomas Wobey, Cardinal! of York, / 
at that time was greate in England, but his temper 
and pri4e much greater, whn^h did evklently de- 
clare unto all wise men the manifest vanitie, not 
only of his life, but also of all the Bishops and cler- 
20* 
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gie ; whereupon, Bilney, with other good men, 
AarveUnsg at the incredible insolence of the clergie, 
which they could no Icniger suffer or abide, began 
to shake and reprove this excessive pompe, and 
«lso to pluck at the authority of the Bishop of 

it therefore became necessary that the Cardmai 
ahoiAd rouse himself and look about him. A chap- 
ter b^ng held at Westminster -for the occasion, 
Thomas Bilney, widi his friends, Thomas Arthur 
mod Hugh Latimer, were brought before them. 
GiliHn says, '* That, as Bihiey was considered as 
A» Heienarch, the rigour of the court was chiefly 
levelled against him. The principal persons at 
this time concerned in ecclesiastical affairs, besides 
Cardinal Wolsey, were Warham, Archbishop of 
Cimterbury, and Tunstall, Bishop of London." 
The latter was, of all the prelates of these times, 
tiie most deservedly esteemed, ^^ as he was not in- 
fluenced by the spirit of popery, and had just no- 
tions xrf* the mild genius of Christianity;" but, every 
deposition against Bilney was enlarged upon with 
sucfar unrelenting bitterness, that Tunstall^ though 
the president of the court, despaired of being able 
to soften, by his influence, the enraged proceedings 
of his ec^agues. And, when the process came to 
an end, ^^ Bilney, declaring himself what they called 
an obstinate heretic, was found guilty." Tunstall 
now proved the kindness of his heart He could 
not come forward in Bilney ^s favour by a judicial 
interference, but he laboured to save him by all 
neans in his power. ^^ He first set his fiia»ls upon 
him. to persuade -him to recant; and when^at 
wmdd not do, he joined his entreaties to theirs ; 
kad patience with him di^ iafter day, and begged 
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he would not oblige him, contrary to his Incline 
tions, to treat him with severity." 

The man whom fear was not aUe to move, was 
not proof against the language of affectionate feV" 
suasion. ^^ Bilney could not withstand 4he winning 
rhetoric of Tunstdl, though he withstood:. the 
menaces of Warham." He therefor^ recanted, . 
bore a faggot on his shoulders in the Cathedral 
church of Paul, bare-headed, accordki^ to the cuft- 
torn of the times, and was^ dismissed with Latimer 
and the others, who had met with milder treat- 
ment and easier terms." 

The liberated heretics, as they were called, re- 
turned directly to Cambridge, where they were 
received with open arms by their friends; but in 
the midst of this joy, Bilney kept aloof, bearing on 
his countenance the marks of internal suffering and 
incessant ^loom. '^ He received the congratula- 
tions of his officious friends with ccmfiision and 
blushes ;" he had sinned against his God, therefi^re 
he could neither be gratified nor cheered by tlie 
Section of an^ earthly being. In short, his ihind 
at length preying on itself, nearly disturbed his 
reason, and his friends dared not allow him to be 
left alone, either by night or day. They tried to 
comfort him ; but they tried in vain ; and when 
they endeavoured to sooth him by certain textis in 
Scripture, ^^it was as though a man would run him 
through with a sword." In the agcniies of his de- 
spair he uttered pathetic and eager accusations of 
luB friends, of Tunstall, and, above all, 43f himself. 
At lensth, his violence having had its course, it sub- 
«ded, by degrees, into a state of profound melan- 
^cho^. In mis state he continued from the year 
1629 to 1631, " reading much, avoiding company. 
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aad, in all respects, preserving the severity <^ an 
ascetic/^ 

It is interesting to observe in how many different 
ways our soul^s adversary deals with us, ip order 
to allufe us to perdition ; and he is never so suo 
cessfiil as when he can make the proffered sin as- 
sume the appearance of what is amiable. Thid 
seems to have been the case with the self-judged 
Bilney. To the fear of death, and the menaces of 
Warham, we are told that he opposed a resolution 
and an intesrity which could not be overcome ; 
but the genUe entreaties of affection, and the ten- 
der persuasive eloquence of Tunstall, had power 
to conquer his love of truth, and make the plead- 
ings of conscience vain ; while he probably looked 
upon his yielding as a proof of affectionate grati- 
tude ; and that, not to conader the feefings of those 
who loved him, would have been offensive, and un- 
grateful hardness of heart 
. But, whatever were his motives to sin, that sin 
was indeed visited with remolBie as unquestionable 
as it was efficacious ; and it is pleasant to turn 
from the contemplation of Bilney ^s frailty, to that 
of its exemplary and courted expiation. 

The consequences of this salutary period of sor- 
row and' seclusion was, that after having, for s<»ne 
tinie, thrown out hints that he was meditating 
an extraordinary design ; after saying that he was 
almost prepared, that he would shordv go up to 
Jerusalem, and that God must be glorined in him; 
and kee{Hng his fiiends in painful suspense by this 
mysterious language, — he told them at last that he * 
was fully determined to expiate his late shamed 
abjuration, that toicked lie against his ccKiscience, 
bydeatbt 
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There can be no doubt but that his fnends 
again interposed to shake his resdution ; but tfiat 
Being who had lent a gracious ear to the cry of 
his penitence and his agony, ^«^farded up his lotm 
for the figHt,'^ and enabled liim to sacrifice eveiy 
human affection at the foot of the cross, and 
strengthened him to take up that cross, and bear 
it, unfainting, to the end. He therefore broke Grom 
all his Cambridge ties, and set out for Norfolk, the 
place of his nativity, and which, for that reason, he 
chose to make the place of his death. 

When he arrived there, he preached openly in 
fields,, confessing his fault, and preaching publicly 
that doctrine which he had before afaiured, to-be 
the VERT TRUTH, and willod all men to beware by 
him, and never to trust to their fleshly friends m 
causes of religion ; and so setting forward in his 
journey towards the celestial Jerusalem, he depart- 
ed fi-om thence to the Anchresse in Norwich, (whom 
he had converted to Christ,) and there gave her a 
New Testament of Tindal's translation, and ^the 
obedience of a christian-man ;^^ whereup<»i he was 
apprehended, an^ carried to prison. 

Nixe, (the blind Bishop Nixe, as Fox calls him,) 
the then Bishop of Norwich, was a man of a fierce 
inquisitorial spirit, and he lost no time in sending 
up for a writ to burn him. 

In the meanwhile, great pains were taken by 
divers religious persons to re-convert him to what 
his assailants believed to be the trudi; but he 
having ^*^ planted himselfeupon the firm rocke of 
God's w<ml, was at a point, and so continued to 
theend.^ 

While Bilney lay m the county gaol, waiting the 
arri?al of the writ for his execution, he entirely re- 
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covered fFom that melancholy which had so long 
oppressed him ; and ^ like an honest man yidko 
had long lived under a difficult debt, he-began to 
resume nis spirits when he thoi^t himself in a sit* 
naticHi to discharge it.^' — Gilpin*8 Liva of the Rt^ 
formers^ If. 358, 

^ Some of his friends found him taking a hearty 
supper the night before his execution, and express- 
ing'their surprise, he told them he was but doing 
what they had daily examples of in common life ; 
he was only keeping his cottage in repair while he 
continued to inhabit it/' The same composure 
rah through his whde behaviour, and his conversa- 
tion was more agitable that evening than they had 
ever remembered it to be. 

Some of his friends put him in mind ^^ that 
though the fire which he should suffer the next day 
shouM be of great heat unto his body, yet the com- 
fit of God's Spirit should coole it to his ev^ast* 
11^ refreshing." At this word the said Thomas 
Bun^ putting his hand toward the flame of the 
candle burning before-them, (as he also did divt^n 
times besides^ and ^ling the h^t thereof,- ^ Qh ! V 
said he, *^ I teel bv experience, and have knowne 
it Icmg, by philosophie, that fire by God's ordinaiice 
is naturally hot, bat yet I am persuaded, by God's 
holy word, and by the experience of some spoken 
of in the same, that in the flame they felt noheate, 
and in the fire they fek no consumption : and I 
constantly believe that, howsoever tne stubble of 
this my bodie shall be wasted by it, yet my soule 
and spirit shall be purged thereby ; a paine for the 
time, whereon, notwithstanding, foUoweth joy un- 
speakable/' He then dwelt much upon a paaslige 
in Isaiah. ** Feto not, for I have redeemed thee. 
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and called thee by thy name. Thou art mine own ; 
when thou passest mrough the waters, I will be 
with thee ; when thou walkest in die fire, it shall 
not burn thee, and the flame shall not kindle upon- 
thee ; for I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of 
Israel/' 

" He was led to the plaice of execution"* without 
the citie gate, called Bishop's gate, in a low valley, 

* *« In the Lollard's pit, I find that many persons of a seet, 
juiown by the name of Lollards, in the city ox Norwich, were 
thrown, after being burnt, in the year 1424, and for many 
years afterwards ; and thence it was called the Lollard's pit : 
and the following account of the meaning of the term Lol- 
Ifurd may not be unacceptable. Soon after the commence- 
ment of the 14th century, the famous sect of the Cellite bre- 
thren and sisterft arose at Antwerp : they were also styled the 
Alezian brethren and sisters, because St. Alexius was their 
patron; and they were named CeUites, from the cells in 
which they were accustomed to- live. As the cjersy of this 
age took little care of the sick and the dying, and deserted 
such as were infected with those pestilential Ssorders which 
were then Yerj frequent, some compassionate and pioue 
persons at Antwerp formed themselves into a society for the 
performance of those religious offices which the sacerdotal or- 
ders so shameftdly ne^ected. In the prosecution of this 
agreement) the^ visited and comforted the sick, assisted the 
dying with their prayers and exhortations, took care of the 
interment of those who were cut off bv the plague, ai^d on 
that account forsaken by the terrified clergy, and committed 
them to the grave witE a sblemn funeraX dirge, ' It was with 
reference to this last office that the common, people gave them 
the name o£ Lollards. The term LoUhard, or Lullhard, or as 
the ajident Qermans wrote it, Lollert, Lullert, is compounded 
of the old German word lullen, lollan, lallen, and the well 
known termination of hard, with which manv of the old High 
Dutch words end. Loilen, or Lullen, signifies to sing wiih a 
low voice. It is yet used in the same sense among the En- 
glish, who say ttUla sleeps which signifies to (dng any one into 
a dumber wiUi a sweet indistinct voice. 

*^ Lollhard, therefore, is a singer, or one who frequently 
sings. For,<«8 tlie word heggen, which lulversally signifies 
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common^ CfJled the Lollaid^s pit, i)Qder Saml 
Leonafd^ hili/^ At the coming forth of the s&d 
Thomas Bilney out of the prison doore^oneof hiB 
friends came to him; and with few words as he 
durst, q>ake to him, and.prayed him, in God^s be- 
half, to be constant, and tp take his* death -as pa* 
tiently as he could. Whereunto the said Bilney an- 
swered with a quiet and mild countenance, ^^ ye 
see when the mariner is entered his ship to saile on 
the troublous sea, how he is for a wmle tossed in 
the bOlows of the same, but yet in hope that be 
shall come to the quiet haven, hebeareth in better 
comfort the perils v^ich he feeleth ; s6 am I n«w 
toward thissayling ; and whatsoever stormes I shall 
feelet yet shortly after shall my ship be in the ha- 

!• roqqest any thing fisryently,. is applied to derotionaJ re* 
qilesta, or prayers, so the word LoUeh or lallen is transferred 
from & common to a sacred song, and sijgrnifies, in its most li- 
mited sense, to sing a hymn. LoUhard, therefore, in Uie tuI- 
gftt tongue of the ancient Germans, denote a person who is 
continnally praising €h>d with a song, or singing hymns to 
his honour. 

^^ And as prayers and hymns n^n regarded as an external 
sign of piety towards God, those, who were more freqneBtly 
employed in singing hymna of praise to God than otheiSr 
were, in the common popular language, called Lollkards;. 

^ But the pnests and monks, ^ing inveterately ezaspers* 
t^d agauist these good men, endeavoiued to persuade the-pe^- 
pie that, innocent-and beneficent as the Lollards appeared to 
be, they were tainted with the most pernicious sentyineBts of 
a religious kind, and secretly addicted to all sorts of yioes ; 
hence the name of LoUard at length became infkmous. Tlios^ 
by degrees, it came to pass, that any person who Covered he* 
resies, or crimes, under the ai4»earance of piety, was calleil a 
Ltollard, so that this was not a name to. denote any <me par- 
tiimlar sect, but w/m formerly common to aU persons and •& 
sects, who were supposed to be guilty of impiety towards Crod^ • 
and the chureh, under an external profession of ^itraovdiiia- 
ry piety."---Jtfacton«'i Eceles. History, p; 355—56. 
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Ten, as I doubt not thereof, by the grace cf CM, 
desiriiiff you to helpe me with your prayen to the 
same dfect/^ 

While he kneeled upon a little ledge cominff out 
of the stake, upon which he was afierwaroB to 
stand, that be might be bett^ seen, he made his 
private prayers with such earnest elevatioQ of bis 
eyes and hands to heaven, ^ and iii so good <piiet 
behaviour, that he seemed not much to connder 
die terror of his death,^^ ending his prayer with the 
43d Psalm, m whkh he repeated this verse thrice, 
^ Enter not into judgment with th]^ servant, O Lord I 
for in thy s^ht shall no man living be justified ;'* 
and so finiidim^ the psalin, he concluded. ^ Nor 
did that God m whom he trusted forsake him in 
flie hour of his need; whSe the flames raged around 
him, he held up hk hands and knockra upon his 
breast,, crying, ^ Jesus,^ and sometimes ^ Credo,* 
till he ffave up the ghost, and his body being wi- 
thered, bowed downward, upon the diaine, while, 
triumphing over deatfi, (to use the words of the 
poet laureate,) he rendered up his soul in the fid* 
ness of faidi, and entered into his reward.'^ 

** So exemplary,*' savs Bkx>mfield, in his Histoiy 
of Norwich, ^^ was Buney^s 1% and conversation, 
that when Nixe, his persecutor, was constantly told 
how holy and tiprisht he was, he said he reared 
that he had burnt ^e//* 

I have recent^ visited the LoflardV pit: that 
spot where my mteresting martyred countryman 
met his dreadfid death. The top of Ike mil re* 
tains, probably, much the same appearance as il 
had when he perilled at ks foot ;iuid, without any 
great exertion of fency, it would have been easy 
lor me to figure to myself the rest of the scene, 
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eoidd I have tlerived sufficteot comfort from the 
rmnenbrance of the fortitude with w£ich he bore 
his sofferings, to reconcile me to the contenq>latioQ 
of them. Btill, it is, I believe, salutary to visit the 
I^aces hallowed in the memory, as marked by ai^ 
exhibition of virtuous acts and sufferings endured 
for the sake of conscience. To the sc^old,aiid 
to the stake, on account c^ their religious opinions, 
it is humbly to be hoped that christians will never 
again be brought But att persecution, on the 
score c^ religion is, in a degree, an infliction ol 
martyrdom on the mind and on thie heart It mat- 
ters not that we forbear to kill the body of the 
christian, if we afflict the soul by aught of a perse- 
catii^ spirit 

. Yet does not oar daUy experience testify, thai 
there is nothing which calls forth petty p^secutiong, 
and the mean warfare of a d^tractmg. spirit^ so 
much as any marked religious profesnon ? 

And white such a profession is assailed, by ridi- 
cule on the one hand, l^ distrust of its motives on 
the o^er; while it exposes the serious christian, 
convert^ from the errors of former days, to the 
stigma of wtM enthusiasm, ox of reUgious hypocri- 
sy ; who shdl say that the persecuting spirit of the 
Lauds and the tf onners is not stiH the spirit of the 
worM? Who shall say to the tried and shrinking 
golds of those who, on account of their having 
made, a religious professi<Mi, are thus calumniated, 
and thus judged, the time oi martyrdom is over, 
and we live m mild, and liberal, and truly. Chris- 
tiaadays? 

Sudi were the thoughts uppermost in my mind, 
while I stood, perhaps on the very root where 
BOney suffered, and where Bilney died; and 
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tiiough I rejoiced to see that tfie harmless employ*' 
ment of the lime>bumer had succeeded to the 
fr^tfiil burning of the human form, I could not 
but sigh as I turned away, while I remembered 
that so mudi of an intolerant, uncandid spirit still 
prevailed amongst professed Christians, and that 
the practice of persecution still existed, though ap« 
pKed in a very different manner. I could not but 
tiiink, that many of the present generation might 
do well to visit scenes thus fraught with the recol- 
lection of martyrdom. If it be true that " our love 
of freedom would burn brighter on the plains of 
Marathon,^^ and that our devotion " must glow 
more warmly amidst the ruins of lona,^' sure am I 
that the places where die martyrs for conscience's 
sake*have passed tiirough the portals of fire and 
agony to their God, must assist in bestowing on us 
power to endure with fortitude -the mentd mar* 
tyrdom which may, unexpectedly, becomie ow por- 
tion in life; and bv recalling the sufrerines of 
others,,we may, meekly bowing to the hand that 
afflicts tis for good, be in time enabled to bear,' 
and even to love, our own. 

The last, and third- on my list, is Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop (rf Canterbury, who was 
promoted to that See by the favour of Henry the 
Eighth, and degraded from it in consequence of 
his heretical opinions, by virtue of an order from 
tiie soverei0i pontiff, m the reign of Queen - 
Marjr. ^ Tne ceremony of his degradation,^' says 
Gilpm, which too4 place at Oxford, ^>was per- 
formed by Thirlby, Bu^op of Ely, a man recent- 
ly converted, it sdiould seem, to cathoficism ; who, 
in . Cranmer's better days, had been honoured 
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nvidi Ui particular fiieadahip, and owed him many 

ob^atioiis. 

^ AiB this man, therefcn^, had long been so much 
attached to the Archbishof>, it was thought pro- 
pv by his new friends that he ^ould give an ex- 
traorcunan^ test of his zeal ; for this reason the ce- 
remony of his degradation was committed to him. 
He had undertaken, however, too hard a task. 
The miki benevolence of the primate, which 
Aone forth with great dignity, though he stood in 
the mock grandeur of canvas robes, struck the 
oU apostate to the heart All the past came 
throbbing to his breast, and a few-repentant tears 
hegan to trickle down the furrows of his aged 
ehedu The Archbishop gently exhorted him not 
to msSer his private to overpower his public a& 
fe^kxuk At length, one by one, die cauvas trc^ 
fwigs were taken off, anudst the taunts and exuka- 
lions of Bonner, Bisfa<^ of Londcm, who was pfe- 
sait at the ceremony. 

^Thus degradea, he was atdred in a plain 
frieie gown, the common habit of a yeoman at 
that period, and had what was then cislled a 
townsman^ casp put upon his head. In this garb 
he was carried back to prison, Bonner crying af* 
ler him, *He iei now no longer my lord! be is 
now no longer my lord I' '^ — Gi^mU Zattes of the 
R^armers. 

-I know not what were Cranmer^s feelings at 
these ej^resfflons oi mean exultation from the con- 
temptible Bonner ; but, I trust that he treated them, 
and the ceremony of degradation, at the time, with 
the incMerence which they merited. Perhaps, 
too, he might utter within himsdf thki serious and 
important truth, that none of us can ever be truly 
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degraded^ but by ourselves alone ^ and this mo- 
ment of his external humiliation was, in the eyes of 
aU whose esteem was worth having, one of triumph 
and honour to the bereaved ecclesiastic, mi 
what, alas ! were those which succeeded to it? 
That period, and that alone, was the period of his 
real degradation, when, overcome by the flatteries 
and the kindness of his real and seeming friends^ 
and subdued by the Entertainments given him, the 
amusements oflfered him, and allowed to indulge 
in the " lust of the eye, and the pride of life," he 
was induced to lend a willing ear to the proposal 
of being reinstated iii his former dignity, on condi- 
tion that he would conform to the present change 
of religion, and " gratify the queen by being whcSy 
a catholic !" 

The adversary of man lured Cranmer, as well as 
Bilney, by the unsuspected influence of mild and 
amiable reelings, rather than the instigations of fear ; 
and he who was armed to resist, to the utmost, the 
rage arid maKce of his enemies, was drawn aside 
from truth and duty by the suggestions of felse 
friends. 

After the confinement of a full year in the 
gloomy walls of a prison, his sudden return into 
social intercourse dissipated his firm resolves. 
That love of life returned, which he had hitherto 
conquered ; and when a paper was offered to him, 
importing his assent to the tenets of popery, his 
better resolutions gave way, and in an evil hour he 
signed the fatal scroll ! 

Crannier's recantation was received by the po- 
pish party with joy beyond expression ; but, as all 
they wanted was to blast the reputation of a man, 
whose talents,' learning and virtue, were of such 
31* 
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mat importanee to the cause which he espoiiaed, 
flw^^ad no sooner nined what they desired, than 
dieir thirst for his Mood returned, and though he 
was kept in ignorance of the fate which awaited 
him, a warrant was ordered for his execution with 
afljROflsible expedition. 

Aut long before the certainty of his aM>roaching 
fate wa» made kaown to him^ the selN^onvicted 
co^t sighed fcnr the joy and the serenity which 
unwlly attend the last <lays of a martyr, for the 
truth which he lovesr , 

Yainhr did his finends throw over his faults the 
ba]m afforded by those healing words, ^^ the spirit 
vaa willing, but the flesh was weaL^^ In his own 
clear judgment he was fiilly convicted, wlnle his 
days were passed in horror and remorse, and his 
fii^ts in sleepless anguiriu 

To p^severe in \m recantation was an insup- 
portable thought; but, to retract it was scarcefy^ 
withia the vei^ of possibflity ; but he was allowed 
an opportunity of doine' so which he did not ex« 
peet, and thou^ dea& was the means of it, he 
felt thankful that it was afforded him, and deemed 
his hfe a sacrifice not to be regarded for the attain* 
ment of such an object 

When Dr. Cole, one of the heads of the popish 
party, came to him on the twentieth of March, the 
evening preceding lus intended execution, and in« 
linuat^ to him ms approaching fate, he spent die 
ronaining part of the evenitig in drawing up a fiill 
confession of his apostacy, and of his bitter repent- 
ance, wishing to take the best opportunity to spe»k 
or publidi it, which he eupposed wonld be afforded 
lum when be was carried to the dtake ; biit beyond 
hm expectation, a better waa provided for him* It 
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was intended that he should be conveyed imnnedi- 
ately from his prison to the place of his execution, 
M^iere a sermon was to be preached ; but, as the 
morning of the appointed day was wet and stormy, 
the ceremony was performed under cover. 

About nine o'clock, the Lord Williams of Thame, 
attended by the magistrates of Oxford, received 
him at the prison gate, and conveyed him to St 
Maiy 's church, where he found a crowded aucfience 
awaiting him, and was conducted to an elevated 
place, in public view, opposite to the pulpit.. If ever 
. there was a broken and a contrite heart before God 
and man — ^if ever there was a person humbled 
in the very depths of his soul, from the conscious- 
ness of having committed sin, and <^ havmg de- 
served the extreme of earthly shame and earthly 
sutTering—- that man was Cranm^r ! 

He is represented as standing agcunst ^ pillar, 
pale as the stone against which he leaned. >'Itis 
acdeful,^' says a popish but impartial spectator, 
^ to describe his behaviour during the sermon, part 
of which was addressed to lum ; his sorrowfid 
countenaiice ; his heavy cheer ; his face bedewed 
with tears ; sometimes Hfting up his eyes to heaven 
in hope, sometimes casting them down to the 
earth for shame. To be brief, he was an unage of 
sorrow. The dolour of his heart burst out continue 
ally from his eyes in gushes of tears : yet he retain- 
ed ever a quiet and grave behaviour, which^ in- 
creased pity in men's hearts, who unfe^edly loved 
him, hoping that it had betn his repentance for his 
lmiwgrema?w.'' And so it was ; though not for 
what many con^dered his transgressions; but it 
was the deep contrition of a converted heart, and 
of ft sobdued and penitent soul, prepared by the 
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depth of human degradation and humility, to rise 
on the wings of angels, and meet in another world 
its beloved and blessed Redeemer, 

The preacher having concluded his sermon, 
turned round to the audience, and desired all who 
were present to join with him in silent prayers for 
the unhappy man before them. A solemn stillnese 
ensued ; every eye and heart were instantly lifted 
up to heaven. Some minutes having been passed 
in this affecting manner, the degraded primate,who 
had also fallen on his knees, arose in all the dignity 
of sorrow, accompanied by conscious penitence 
and Christian reliance, and thus addressed his au- 
dience. " I had myself intended to desire your 
prayers. My desires have been anticipated, and I 
return you all that a dying man can give, my sin- 
cerest thanks. To your prayers for me, let me add 
my own ! Good Christian people !" continued be, 
" my dearly, beloved brethren and sisters in Christ, 
I beseech you most heartily to pray for me to Al- 
mighty God, that he will for^ve me all my sins 
and offences, which are many, without number, and 
great t>eyond measure. But one thing grieveth my 
conscience more than all the rest ; ^ whereof, God 
willing, I mean to speak hereafler. But, how great 
and how many soever my sinnes be, I beseech you 
to pray God, of his mercy, to pardon and forgive 
them all.^^ He then knelt down and offered tip a 
prayer as full of pathos as of eloquence ; and then 
took a paper from his bosom, and read it aloud, 
which was to the following effect r 

" It is now, my brethren, notime to dissemble 
— I stand upon the verge of^e — a vast eternity be- 
fore me ; what my fears are, or what my hopes ; 
it matters not here to unfold. For one action of 
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my fife, at least, I am accountable to the woild. 
My laie shamefid suitscripti&n to (minions^ whick art 
viholly opposite to my real sentiments. Before this 
coDgri^alioa I solemnly declare, that the fear^ <^ 
deaU) alone induced me to this ignominious action 
— ^that it hath cost me many bitter tears — ^that, in 
my heart, I tota% reject the Pope, and doctrines 
of the churdi of Home, and that'* — 

As he was continuing his speech, the whole as* 
sembly was in an uproar. ^« Stop the audacious 
heretic,'^ cried Lord Williams of Thame. On 
which several j>riests and friars, rushing: from dif- 
ferent parts of the church, seized, or pulled him 
from his seat, dragged him into the street, and, 
with indecent precipitation, hurried him to the 
8take, wtuch was aheady prepared. 

As he stood with all the hcnrid apparatus of 
death around him, amidst taunts, revilings, and ex- 
ecrations, he alone maintained a dispassionate be- 
haviour. Having discharged hia conscience, he 
sQttned to feel, even in his awiid circumstances, an 
inward satisfaction, -to which he had long be^ a 
strai^er^ His countenance was not fixed, as be- 
fore, m sorrow <Hi the ground; but he looked 
round him with eyes full of sweetness and benigni- 
ty, as if at peace with all the world." . 

Who can contemplate &e conduct of Cranmer, 
in the affecting scene that fo8&wed, without feeling 
a deep emiviction of the inten»ty of his penitence 
for the degrading lie, of which he had bc^n ^uflly ! 
and who can fail to think that Cranmer, m his 
proudest days, when the favourite, the friend, the 
coupseUor of a king, and bearing the hiffhest eccle- 
fflastical rank in the ccnmtry, was far inferior in real 
dignity and real consequence to Cranmer, when 
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prostrate in soul before his offended, yet pardoning 
God, but erect and fearless before nis vindictive 
enemies, be thrust the band, with which be had 
signed the lying scroll of hb recantations, into ike' 
fast-risiiiff flames, crying out as he dkl so, ^ this 
hand ham oflfended I this hand hath oflencbd !** 

It is soothing to reflect, that his sufierings weie 
(j^ckiy over ; for, as the fire rose fiercely round 
him, he was involved in a thick smoke, and it was 
siq>posed that he died ver^ soon. 

^^ Surely,'^ says the writer before quoted, ^^his 
death ^eved eveiy one : his friends sorrowed for 
love ; his enemies for pity ; and strangers through 
humanity/^ 

To us of these latter days, his crime and bis peni- 
tence afibrd an awfiil warning, and an instructive 
example. 

The former proves bow vain are talents, leam> 
ing, and even exalted virtues, to preserve us in the 
path of rectitude, unless we are watchfiil unto 
prayer, and unless, wisely distrustful of our own 
atr^igth, we wholly and confidently lean upon 
** that rock, which is higher than we are.^^ And the 
manner in which he was enabled to declare his 
penitence and contrition for his falsehood and apK)s- 
tacy,.and to bear the tortures which attended on 
his dyin^ hours, is a soothing and comforting evi* 
dence, that sinners, who prostrate themselves with^ 
contrite hearts before the throne of their God, and, 
their Redeemer, ^^ he will in no wise cast out,^^ 
but win know his Almighty arm to be round about 
them, ^^tiB death is swSlowed up in victory." 

It is with a degree of fearfulness and awe, diat I 
take my fourth example from one who, relying too 
Qiuch on his own human strength, in his hour of 
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human trial, was pennitted tafall into the commi$- 
Aon of human frailty, and to utter the most decided 
and ungrateful of falsehoods; since he that thus 
erred was no less a person than the apostle Peter 
himself, who, bf a thrice-told lie, denied his Lord 
and Master ; but who, by his bittec tearful repen- 
tance, and by his subsequent faithfulness unto 
death, redeemed, in the eyes both of his Saviour 
and of men, his short-lived frailty, and proved him- 
self worthy of that marked confidence in his active 
zeal, which was manifested by our great Redeemer, 
in his parting worils. 

The character of Peter affords us a warning, as 
well as an example, while the affectionate reproofs 
of the Saviour, together with the tender encourage- 
ment, and generous praise, which he bestowed up- 
on him, prove to us, in a manner the most cheering 
and indisputable, how mercifiil are the dealings of 
the Almighty with his sinful creatures ; how ready 
he is to overlook our offences, and to dwell with 
complacency on our virtues ; and that " he willeth 
not the death of a sinner, but had rather that he 
should turn from his wickedness and live/^ 

SelficcMifidenGe, and self-righteousness, proceed- 
mg perhaps from his belief in the superior depth 
and strength of his faith in Christ, seem to have 
been the besetting sins of Peter ; and that his faith 
was lively and sincere, is sufficiently evidenced by 
his unhesitating reply' to the questions of his Lord: 
« Thpu art the Christ, the Son of the living God !"' 
A reply so satisfactory to the great Being whom he 
addresaed, lh«t he answered lum, saying, «^ Blessed 
art thou, Simon Baijona ; for flesh and blood have 
not revealed it unto thee, but my^ Father which fs 
in Heaven ; and I say unto thee, that thou art Pe- 
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ler ; and upon this rock wiU I baad my churdi, ttid 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it*' 

It seems as if Peter became, from thi» assorance, 
so confident in his own strength, that he neglected 
to follow his master^s injunction, ** Watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation ;'* and therefore 
became an easy victim to the first temptation 
which beset him : for soon after, with surprising 
confidence in his own wisdom, we find him rebdk- 
ing his Lord, and asserting, that the ttungs which 
he prophesied eonceming himself should not hap- 
pen unto him. On which occasion the Saviour 
says, addressing the adversary of Peter's soulv then 
powerful within him, ^^Get ttiH^ behind me, Satan! 
thou art an offence to me !'' His want of implicit 
fiith on this occasion was the more remarkable, 
because he h^d just before uttered that slroi^ 
avowal of his confidance in Christ, to which I have 
ahready alluded. 

In an early part of the history of the Gospel, we 
read that Peter, beholding the miraculous draught 
of fishes, M (m his knees, and exclaimed, in the 
fiilness of surprise and admiration, nad in the 
dtepth of c<Niscious sinfulness and hisnility , ^ Depart 
fiom me, fiM' I am a sinful man, O Lord !'' 

On a subsequent occasion, ever eager as he was 
to Ave assurances of what he bebeved to be his 
UBOOubting faith, we find him saying to the Saviour, 
wh&a he had removed the terror of his disc^es at 
peeing him walking on the sea, by diose dieering 
woidsi "It is I, be not afraid !*'— " Lord I if it 1i>e 
thou, bid me come to thee on the water !^^ — ^And 
he ' walked on the water to come to Jesus ; 
bttt,^ when he saw the wind boisterous, he was 
tigah% afraH^ and beginning to sink, lie cried, say- 
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ing^ " Lord save me !''^ Immediately, Jesus 
stretched forth his hand and caught hini, saying 
unto him, " O thou of little faith^ wherefore didst 
thou doubt P'*'* The first of these facts shows the 
great sensibility of his nature^ and his exemplary 
aptitude to acknowledge and admire every proof 
of the power and goodness of his Redeemer : and 
tiie second is a farther corroborating mstance of 
his eager confidence in his own courage and be- 
lief, followed by its accu^toin^d falling off in the 
hour of trial. 

His uAsubmitted and self-confident spirit shows 
itself again in his declaration, that Christ should not 
wash his feet ; as if he still set his human wisdom 
against that of the Redeenier, till, subdued by the 
Saviour^s reply, he exclaims, ''not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head/^ 

The next instance of the mixed character of 
Peter, and of the solicitude which it excited in our 
Saviour, is exhibited by th^ following address to 
him: '^And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, be* 
bold! Satan hath de»red to have thee, that he 
may saft thee as wheat ; but I have prated for 
thee, (added the gracious Jesus,) that thy faith fail 
not ; and when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren." Peter repTied, in the fulness of setf-con- 
fidence, "Lord, I am ready to go with thee into 
prison, and unto' death !" And he said, " I tell 
thee, Peter, that before the cock crows, thou shalt 
deny me thrice." It does not appear what visSile 
eflfect this humiliating prophecy had on him to 
vrhom it was addressed, ^ough Matthew says that 
h^ replied, '^ though I should die witl^ thee, still I 
wBl not deny thee;" but it is {>robable, that by 
- his sword openly in his defence, when 
^2 
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thej came out ^^ witfi swords and with staves to take 
him,^^ he hoped to convince his Lord of his fide- 
hW* But this action was little better than one 
of mere physical courage, the result of sudden ex- 
citement at the time ; and was consistent with that 
want of moral coursLge, that most difficult courage 
of a//, which led him, wheil the feeliiigs of the mo- 
ment had subsided, to deny his master, and to ut- 
ter the degrading lie (ff^ar. After he had thus 
sinned, the Loitl turo^ and looked upon Peter ; 
and Peter remembered the words of the Lord, how 
he had said unto him, 'Before the cdck crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice/ And Peter wen) out and 
wept bitterly." 

it seems as if that self-confidence, that blind 
trusting in one^s own strength, that tendency which 
we all have to believe, Ukq Hazael, that we can 
never fall into certain sins, and yield to certain 
temptations, was conquered, for a while, in the 
humble, self-judged, and -penitent apostle. 'Per- 
haps the look of mild reproach which the Sa- 
viour ^ave him was long present to his view, and 
that, m moments of simsequent danger to his 
truth, those eyes seemed a^ain to admonish him, 
and those hdy lips to utter me salutary and saving 
precept, " watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation." 

Nevertheless, rendered too confident, probably, 
in his own unassisted strength, we find him sinning 
once more in the same way ; namely, from /ear ^ 
man ; for, beinff convinced that the Mosaic law was 
no longer binding on the conscience, he ate and 
drank freely at Antioch vidth the Gentiles ; but, 
when certain Jewish converts were sent to him 
ftom the apostle James, he sepsurated fi-om the 6en- 
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tiles, lest he should incur the censure of the Jews ; 
being thus guilty of a sort of practical lie^ and set- 
ting those Jews, as it proved, a most pemicious ex- 
ample of dissimulation ; for which disingenuous 
conduct the apostle Paul publicly and justly repro- 
ved him before the whole Church. But, as there is 
no record of any reply given by Peter, it is proba- 
hie that he bore the rebuke meekly ; humbled, no 
doubt, in spirit, before the great Being whom he 
had asain offended ; and not only does it seem 
likely that he met tliis public humOiation with silent 
and Christian forbearance, but, in his last Epistle, 
he speaks of Paul, " as his beloved brother,'^ ge- 
nerously bearing his powerful testimony to the wis- 
dom contained in his Epistles, and warning the 
hearers of Paul against rejecting aught in them 
which, from want of learning, they may not under- 
stand, and ^^ therefore wrest them, as the unlearn- 
ed and unstable do also the other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction." 

The closing scene of this mo^t interesting apoa- 
de's bfe, we have had no means of contemplating, 
though the Saviour^s last affecting and pathetic 
address to him, in which he prophecies that he will 
die a nlartyr in his cause, makes one particularly 
desirous to procure details of it. 

" So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, ' Simon, son of Jonas, loyest thou me more 
than these ?^ He saith unto him, ^ Yea, Lord, 
triou knowest that 1 love thee.^ He saith unto him, 
^ f^eed my lambs !^ He saith. unto him again the 
second tune; ^ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me?' He saith unto him, *Yea, Lord I thou 
knowest that I love thee.' He saith unto him, 
^feed my sheep !' He saith unto him the third 
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time, ^ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou meV 
Peter was grieved beci^use he said ^nto bim the 
third time, Lovest thou me ? and lie said unto him« 
* Lord, thou kn6west that I love thee/ Jesus saith 
uiito him, 'Feed my sheep. Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, when thou waat young, thou girdedst 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest ; but 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee 
whither thou wouldest not/ This spake he, signi* 
fjnng by what death he should glorify God ; and 
when he had spoken this, he saith unto him, follow 
mer 

^ The case of Peter,^^ says the pious and learn* 
ed Scott, in his Notes to the Gospel of John, ^^ re- 
quired a more particular address than that of the 
other qKwtles, in order that both he and otth^s 
might derive the greater benefit from bis fall aiMl 
his recovery. Our Lord, tlierefore, asked him by 
his original name, as if he had forfeited that ct 
PSTSR by his instability, whether he loved him more 
than these. The latter clause might be interpret- 
ed of his employment and gains as a fisherman, 
and be considered as a demand whether he loved 
Jesus above his secular interests ; but Peter^s an- 
swer determines us to another interpretation. He 
had, before his fall, in effect, ^aid that he loved his 
Lord more tlian the other disciples did ; for he had 
boasted th^t though all men should forsake him, 
yet would not he. Jesus now asked whether he 
would stand to this, and aver that he loved him 
more than the others did. To this he answered 
modestly by seizing, '^ tiiou knowest that I love 
thee,^^ without professing to love him more than 
others. Our Lord, therefore, renewed his appoint-. 
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ment to the ministerial and apostolical oflSce ; at 
the same time commanding him to feed his lambs, 
or his lUtle lamhs^ even the least of them ; for the 
word is diminutive : this intimated to him that his 
late experience of his own weakness ought to ren- 
der him peculiarly condescending, complaisant, 
tender, and attentive to the meanest and feeblest 
believers. As Peter had thrice denied Christ, so 
he was pleased to repeat the same question a third 
time : tiiis grieved Peter, as it reminded hioi that 
he had given sufficient cause for being thus repeat- 
edly questioned concerning the sincerity of his love 
to his Lord. Conscious, however, of his integrity, 
he more solemnly appealed to <Christ, as knowing 
all ihings, even the secrets of his heart, that he knew 
he loved him with cordial affection, notwithstand^- 
ing the inconsistency of his late behaviour. Our 
Lord thus tacitly allowed the truth of his profes- 
sion, and renewed his charge to him to feed his 
sheep." 

" Peter," continues the commentator^ " had 
earnestly professed his readiness to die with Christ, 
yet had shamefully failed when put to the trial ; but 
our Lord next assured him that he would at length 
be called on to perform thiat engagement, and sig- 
nified the death by which he would, as a martyr for 
his truth, glorify God." No doubt that this infor- 
mation, however awful, was gratefidly received by 
the devoted, ardent, though, at times, the unstable^ 
follower of his beloved Master ; as it proved, the 
Saviour^s confidence in him, notwithstanding aU 
his errors. 

There was, indeed, an energy of character in 
Peter, which fitted him to be an apostle and a 
martyr. He was the questioning, the observing, 
22* 
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the convernn^ digciple. The others were probablv 
withheld by timidity from talking with their Lord, 
and putting frequent questions to him ; but Petar 
was the w31ing spokesman on all occasions ; and 
to him we owe that impressive lesson afforded us 
by the Saviour^s reply, when asked by him how of- 
ten he was to. forgive. an o^ndine brother, ^I say 
not unto thee until seven times, but unto seventy 
times seven.'^ 

But whether we contemplate Peter as an exam- 
ple^ or as a warning, in the early part of his reli- 
gious career, it is cheering and instructive, indeed, 
to acquaint ourselves with him in his writings, when 
he approached the pain&l and awfiil close of it. 
^Vhen, having been eniJbled to fight a good fight, 
in fulfilment of his blessed Lord V( prayer, that ^* his 
faith might not fail ;'' and having been ^^. converted 
himseIf,^Vand having stren^ened his brethren, he 
addressed his last i^dully mipressive Ejpisde to ius 
Christian brethren, before he himself was sum- 
moned to that awfol trial, after which he was to re- 
ceive the end of " his faith,^* even " the salvation 
of his soul!^* Who can read, vrithout trembling 
awe, his eloquent description of the day of judg- 
ment ; " that day,"*' which, as he says, " will come 
like a thief in the nmht, in the which the heavens 
shall pass away wim a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat ; and the woiks 
that are therein shall be burned up ;^^ while he adds 
this impressive lesson, «' seeing then that idQ these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in aO hdy conversation ana godU* 
ness V^ And who can contemplate, without aflSsc- 
tjonate admiration, the tmdoubting^ but tn^^anng, 
reartainty with which he speaks of hisappioachii^ 
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deathf as foretold by our Lord ; " knowing,** said 
he, "that shortly Lmust put off this^ my taber- 
nacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ has showed us.** 

Soon after he had thus written, it is probable that 
lie repaired to the expected scene of hi» suffering, 
and met his doom — met it undoubtedly, as became 
one taught by experience, to know his own recur- 
ring weakness, admonished often by the remem- 
brance of that eye which had once beamed in 
mild reproof upon him ; but which, I doubt not, he 
beheld in the nour of his last trial and dying ago- 
niesf fixed upon him with tender encouragement 
and approving love ; while, in his closing ear, 
seemed once again to sound the welcome promised 
to the devoted follower of the cross, " well done, 
good and faithful servaht, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord,*' 

We, of these latter days, can see the founder of 
our religion only in the record of his word, and 
hear him only in his ever-enduring precepts ; but, 
though we hear him not externaBy with our ears, 
he sStt speaks in the heart of us all, if we will but 
listen to his purifying voice ; and though the look 
of his reproachful eye can be beheld by us only 
with our mental vision, still, that eye is continually 
over us ; and when, like the apostle, we are tempt- 
ed to feel too great security in our own strength, 
and. to neglect to implore the assistance whicli 
Cometh from above, let us recal the look, which Je- 
sus gave to the offending Peter, and remember 
that the same eye, although unseen, is watching 
and regarding us still. 

Oh! couM we ever lie, even upon what are call- 
ed trifling occasions, if we once believed the cer- 
tain, however disregarded, trvth^ that the Lord 
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takes cogtiizance of eveiy species of falsehood, and 
that the eye^ which looked the apostle. into shame 
and agonizing contrition, beholds our lying lips with 
the same indignation with which it reproved him, 
reminding us that ^^ all liars shall have tlieir part 
in the lake that bumeth with fire and brimstone,^^ 
and that witfumt the city of life is ^^ whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie/^ 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, 

I SHALL not give many individual instances of 
those whom even the fear of death has not been 
aUe to terrify into falsehood, because they were 
supported in their integrity by the fear c^God ; but 
such facts are on record. The history of the pri- 
mitive christians contains many examples both of 
men and women, whom neither threats nor bribes 
could induce for a moment to withhold or falsify 
the truth, or to conceal their newly-embraced opi- 
nions, though certain that torture and death would 
be the consequence ; fearless and determined be- 
ings, who, though their rulers, averse to punish 
them, would gladly have tdlowed their change to 
pass unnoticed, persisted, like the prophet Daniel, 
openly to display the faith that was in them, ex- 
claiimng at eveiy interrogatory, and in the midst of 
tortures and of death, " we are christians ; we are 
christians !^^ Some martyrs of more modern days, 
Cathdics, as well as Protestants, have borne Uie 
sam^ unshaken testimony, to what they believed to 
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be religious truth; but Latimer, more especiaOy, 
was so famous amongst the latter, not oxily for the 
pureness of his life, but for the simerity and good* 
ness of his evangelical doctrme^ (which, since the 
beginning of his preaching, had, in all points been 
conformable to the teaching of Christ and of his 
apostles,) that the very adversaries of God's truth, 
with all their menacing words and cruel imprisoa- 
ment, could not withdraw him from it. But, what- 
soever he had <mce preached^ he valiantly defended 
the same before the world vriihouifear of any moT' 
tal creature^ although of never so great power and 
high authority ; wishing and min(&^ rather to suf- 
fer not only loss of worldly pT>ssessions, but of life, 
than that the glory of God, and the truth <^Christ> 
Gospel, should in any point be obscured or defaced 
through him. Thus this eminent person exhibit- 
ed a striking contrast to that fear of man, which 
is the root of all lying, and all dissimulation^ that 
mean; grovelling, and pernicious fear, which every 
day is leading us either to disguise or withhold our 
real opinion, if not to be absolutely guilty of ut- 
tering falsehood, and which induces us but too often 
to remain silent, and ineffective, even when the 
oppressed and the insulted require us to speak in 
their defence, and when the cause of truth and of 
righteousness is injured by our silence. The ear- 
ly Friends were ^xemplstry instances of the pow- 
er of faith to lift the Christian above all fear of 
man ; and not only George Fox himself, but ma-* 
ny of his humblest followers, were known to be 
persons ^ loho would rather have died them spoken a 
lie.'\ 

There was one female Friend, amongst others, 
of the. name of Mary Dyar, who, after undergoing 
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some persecution for the sake of her religious 
tenets at Boston, in America, was led to the eal* 
lows between two yomig men condemned, ukc 
hersetf, to suffer for conscience' sske ; but having 
seen them executed, she wai^ reprieved, carried 
back to prison, and then, being discharged, was 
permitted to go to another part of the country ; 
but, apprehending it to be her duty to return to 
** the bloody town of Boston," she was summoned 
before the general court On her appearaitce 
there, the governor, John Endicott, said, " Are 
you the same Mary Dyar that was here before?" 
And it seems he was preparing an evasion far her; 
there having been another of that name returned 
from Old England. But she was so far fr-om dis- 
guising the truth, that she answered undauntedly, 
** I am the same Mary Dyar that was here the last 
general caurt.^^ The consequence was immediate 
imprisonment ; and, soon after, death. 

But the following narrative, which, like the pre- 
ceding one, \a recorded in Sewell's History of the ' 
people called Quakers, bears so direcdy on the 
point in question, that I am tempted to give it to 
my readers in all its details. 

" About the fore part of this year, if I mistake 
not, there happened a case at Edmond's-Bury, 
which I cannot well pass by in silence ; viz. a cer- 
tain young woman was cc»nmitted to prison for child- 
murder. Whilst she was in jail, it is said, William 
Bennet,^ a prisoner for conscience' sake, came to 
her, and in discourse asked her whether, durmg the 
course of her life, she had not many times tran&igress- 
ed against her conscience ? and whether she bad 
not often thereupon felt secret checks and inward 
reproofe) and been troubled in her mind because of 
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the evil committed ; and this he did in such a con- 
vincing way, that she not only assented to what he 
laid before her, but his discourse so reached her 
heart, that she came clearly to see, that if she had 
not been so stubborn and disobedient to those in- 
ward reproofi, in all probability she would not have 
come to such a miserable fall as she now had ; for 
man, not desiring the knowledge of God's ways, 
and departing from him, is left helpless^ and cannot 
keep himself from evil, though it may he such as 
formerly he would have abhorred in die highest de- 
gree, and have said with Hazael, " what ! is thy 
servant a dos, that he should do this great'^hing V* 
AV. Bennet thus opening matters to her, did, by his 
wholesome admonition, so work upon her mind, ^ 
that she, who never had conversed with the Qua- 
kers, and was altogether ignorant of their doctrine, 
now came to apprehend that it was the grace of 
God that brinss salvation, which she so often had 
withstood, and that this grace had not yet quite for- 
saken her, but now made her sensible of the great- 
ness of her transgression. This consideration 
wrought so powerfully, that, from a most grievous 
sinner, she became a true penitent ; and with hearty 
sorrow she cried unto the Lord, 'that it might 
please him not to hide his countenance/ ^d 
continuing in this state of humiliation and sincere 
repentance, and persevering in supplication, she 
felt, in time, ease ; and, giving heed to the exhor- 
tations of the said Bennet, she obtained, at length, 
to a sure hope of forgiveness by the precious blood 
of the immaculate Lamb, who died for the sins of 
the world. Of this she gave manifest proofi at her 
trial before Judse Matthew Hale, who, having heard 
how penitent she was, would fain have spared her ; 
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she being asked, according to the form *^^^ o^ 
not guUhf r readily answered, * guilty.* This as- 
toni£ed the judge, and therefore he told her that 
she seemed not duly to consider what she said, 
since it could not well be believed that such a one 
as she, who, it may be, inconsiderately, had rough- 
ly handled her ctuld, should have killed it wil- 
niUy and designedly/ Here the judge opened a 
back door for her to avoid the punishment of death. 
But now the fear of God had got so much room ui 
her heart, tliat no tampering would do ; no fig- 
leaves cpuld serve her for a cover ; for she knew 
now that this would have been adding sin to sin, 
and to cover herself with a covering, but not of 
God^s q)irit; and therefore she plainly signified to 
the court that indeed she had committed the mis- 
chievous act intendedly, thereby tahide her shame ; 
and that having sinned thus grievously, and being 
affected now with true repentance, she could by no 
means excuse herself, but was willing to undergo 
the punishment the law required ; and, therefore, 
die couk) but acknowledge herself guilty, since 
otherwise how could she expect foigiveness from 
the Lord ? This undisguised and me confession 
beiile spoken with a serious countenance, did so af- 
fect me judse, that, tears trickling down his cheeks, 
be sorrowfully said, * Woman ! such a case as this 
I never met with before. Perhaps ]^ou, who are but 
young, and speak so piously, as being struck to the 
lieart with repentance, might yet do much good in 
the world ; mt now you force me so that, ex qffkio^ 
I must primounce sentence ct death against you, 
since you will admit of no excuse/ Standing to 
what she had said, the judge pronowooed the seiK 
lenee of dei^di : and when, afterwwci^ she cam^to 
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the place of execation, she made a pathetical speech 
to the people, exhorting the spectators^ especially 
those of Uie young, ^ to have the fear of God before 
their eyes ; to give heed to his secret reproofii for 
evil, and so not to grieve and resist the good of the 
Lord, which 'she hersejf not having timely minded, 
it had made herxun on in evil, and thus proceeding 
from wickedness to wickedness, it had brought her 
to this dismal exit. But, since she firmly trusted 
to God^s infinite mercy, nay, surely beheved her 
sills, though'of a bloody dye, to be wjashed oShy 
the pure blood of Christ, ^e could contentedly de- 
part this life/ Thus she preached at the gallows 
the doctrine of tho- Quakers, and gave heart-melt- 
ing proofi Uiat her immortal soul was to enter into 
Paradise, as well as andently that of the thief on 
thecross/^ - 

The preceding chapter contains three instances 
<rf*mar^rdom, undergone for the sake of refi^ous 
trudi, and attoided with that animating publcity 
which is usual on such occasions-, particmarly when 
the sufferers are persons of a certain rank and 
eminence in socie^. 

But she who died, as narrated in the story eiven 
above, for the cause of sponianeom truth, and im7- 
Ungly resigned her life, radier than be guilty of a 
lie to save it, though that lie was considered oy the 
law of the country, and by the world at large, to be 
ao lie at all ; this bright example of what a true 
and lively faith can do for us in an hour of strong 
temptation, was not only an humble, guilty wo- 
man, but a nameless one also. She was an ob- 
BGore, firiendless individual, whose name on earth 
aeemB to be nowhere recorded ; and, probably, no 
strong interest was felt for her disastrous death, ex- 
23 
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cept bv the preacher who converted her, and by 
the judge who condemned her. This afflicted per- 
son was also weD aware that the courage with 
which she met her fate, and died rather than otter 
a falsehood, would' not be cheered and honoured 
by an anxious populace, or by the tearful farewells 
of mourning but admiring friends ; she also knew 
that her honest avowal vyould brand her with the 
odious guilt of murdering her child, and yet she 
persevered in her adherence to the truth I There- 
fore, I humbly trust that, however inferior she may 
appear, in the eyes of her fellow^mortals, to martyrs 
of a lofltier and more important description, this 
willing victim of what she thought her duty, olBfered 
as acceptable a sacrifice as theirs, in the eyes of 
her Judge and her Redeemer. 

No doubt, as J before observed, the history of 
both public and private life may afford many more 
^ examples of equal reverence for truth, derived from 
religious motives ; , but, as the foregoing instance 
was more immediately before me, I was induced 
to give it as an apt illustration of the precept whkh 
I wish to enforce. 

The few, and not the many, are called upon to 
earn the honours of public martpdom, and to shine 
like stars in the firmiunent of distant days ; and^ in 
like-manner, few of us are exposed to the danger of 
Ulling ^eat and toicked falsehood3. But, as it is 
more difficult, perhaps, to bear with fortitude the 
litde daily trials of life^ than great csdamities, be- 
cause we summon up all our spiritual and moral 
strength to resist the latter, but often do not feel it 
to be a necessaiy duty to bear the former with 
meekness and res^ation ; so is it more difficult to , 
overcome and resist temptations to every-day lying 
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and deceit, than to falsehoods of a worse descnp- 
tion ; since, while these little lies often steal on us 
unawares, and take us unprepared, we know them 
to besotimal,that they escape notice, and to be so 
toleraUdj mat even if detected, tHey will i^ot incur 
rqfroof. Still, I must again and again repeat the 
burden of my song, that moreU result^ which how- 
ever weakly I may have performed my task, I have 
laboured incessantly, through the whole of my 
work, to draw and to illustrate ; namely, that this 
little and tolerated lying, as well as great and rep- 
robated falsehood, is wholly inconsistent with the 
character of a serious Christian, and sinful in the 
ejes of the Grod of Truth ; that, in the daily recur- 
ring temptation to deceive, our only secunty is to 
lift up our soul, in secret supplication, to be pre- 
served faithiiil in the hour of danger, and always 
to remember, without any ^pjudificatkn of the mo- 
nitoiy words, that 'Mying lips are abomination to 
the Loid/^ 



CONCLUSION. 

I SHALL now give a summary of the didactic 
part of these observations on Ij^ng, and the princi- 
ples which, with much feariiilness and humili^, I 
have ventured to lay down. 

I have stated, that if there be no other true de- 
finition of lying than an intention to deceive, with- 
holding the truth, with such an intention, partakes 
as much of the nature of falsehood as direct lies; 
and that, therefore, lies are of two natures, active 
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and passive ; or, in other words, direct and 'in- 
direct ^ 

That a passive lie'^is equally as irrecondlable 
to moral principles as an active one. 

That the lies of vanity are of an active and 
passive nature ; and that, though we are tempted 
to be guilty of the former, our temptations to the 
latter are stronger still. 

That many, who would shrink with moral, dis- 
gust from committing the latter species of false-, 
hood, are apt to remain silent when their vanity is 
gratified, without any overt act of deceit on their 
part ; and are contented to let the flatteiing veipi^ 
sentation remain uncontradicted. 

That this disingenuous passiveness beloogs to 
that common species of falsehood, mihhokUng the 
iruth. 

That lyinff is a common vice, and the hdbit of 
it so insensibly acquired, that many persons vio- 
late the truth, without beinff conscious that it is 
a sm to do so, and even look on dexterity in 
white lying J as it is caHed, as a thing to be proud 
of; * but, that it were well to consMer whether, 
if we allow ourselves liberty to lie on trivial oc- 
casions, we do not weaken our power to resist 
temptation to utter falsehoods, which may be dan- 
gerous, in their results, to our own well being, and 
that of others. 

That, if we aUow ourselves to violate the truth, 
that is, deceive for any purpose whatever, who can 
say wh6re this self indulg^ce will submit to be 
bounded? 

That those who learn to resist the daily temptur 
tiott to tell what are deemed trivial and innooa^ 
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lies; will be better able to withstand allurements to 
serious and important deviations from truth. 

That the lies of flattery are, generally speak- 
ing vnot only unprincipled, but offensive. 

That there are few persons with whom it is so 
difficult to keep up the relations of peace and amity 
as flatterers by system and habit. 

That the view taken by the flatterer of the 
penetration of the flattered is often erroneous. 
That the really intelligent are usually aware to 
how much praise and admiration they are entitled, 
be it encomium on their personal or mental quali- 
fications. 

That the lie of fear springs from the want of 
moral courage ; and that, as this defect is by no 
means confined to any class or age, the result of it, 
that fear of man, which prompts to the lie of fear, 
must be universal. 

That some lies, which are. thought to be lies of 
BENEVOLENCE, Bjc uot SO in reality, but may be re- 
solved into lies of fear, being occasioned by a dread 
of losing favour by speaking the truth, and not by 
real kindness of heart. 

That the daily lying and deceit tolerated in soci- 
ety, and which are generally declared necessary to 
preserve good-will, and avoid offence to the self-love 
of others, are the result of fsjse, not real, benevo- 
lence, for that those who practise it the most to 
their acquaintances when present, are only too apt 
to make detracting observations on them when they 
are out pf^sight. 

That true benevolence would ensure, not de- 
stroy, the existence of sincerity, as those who cul- 
tivate the benevolent affections always see the good 
qualities of their acquaintance in the strongest 
23* 
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lights and throw their defects into shade; that, 
consequently, they need not shrink from q)eakii^ 
truth on . ail occasions. That the kindness which 
prompts to erroneous conduct cannot long con- 
tinue to bear even a remote connexion with real 
benevolence ; that imprinapled benevolence soon de- 
generates into malevolence. 

That, if those who possess good sense would use 
it as zealously to remove obstacles in the way of 
qpoDtaneous truth, as they do to justify themsdves 
in the practice of falsehood, the difficulty of always 
speaking the tnith would in time vanish. 

That the lie of convenience — ^namely, the or- 
der to servants to say, *^not at home,^' that is, 
teachii^ them to lie tor our Convenience, is, at the 
same time, teaching them to lie for their ovm, 
whenever the temptation offers. 

That those masters and mistresses who show 
their domestics, that they do not themselves value 
truths and thus render the consciences of the latter 
callous to its requirings, forfeit their riffht, and lose 
their chance, of having servants wormy of confi- 
dence, degrade their own characters also in tlieir 
opinions, and incur an awfiil guilt by endangering 
their servants^ well-being here, and hereafter. 

That hudbands who employ their wives, and 
wives their husbands, and that parents who employ 
their children to utter for them the lies of conve- 
nience, have no right to be angry, dr surprised, if 
their wedded or parental cc»ifidence be afterwards 
painfiiUy abused, since they have taught thesr &mi- 
ues the habit of deceit, by encouraging tl^m in the 
practice of what they call innocent while k/mg. 

That LIES OF INTEREST are sometimes more ex** 
cusable, and less offensive than others, but are 
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disgusting when told by those whom conscioiif m- 
dependence preserves from any strong temptation to 
violate truth. 

That LIES OF FIRST-RATE wALioNiTT, namdy, 
lies intended wilfiilly to destroy the reputatioD <^ 
men and women, are less frequent than falsehoods 
of any other description, because the arm of the 
law defends reputations. 

That, notwithstanding, there are many persons, 
worn both in body and mind by the codsciousdom 
of being the object of calumnies and suspicions 
which they have not the power to combat^ who 
steal br(^en-hearted into thdr graves, thankfol for 
the summons of death, and hoping to find refiwe 
from the injustice of their fellow-creatuies in tM 
bosom of their Saviour. 

That against LIES of segond-ratb maugnitt 
the law holds out no protection. 

That they spring from the spirit of detraction, and 
cannot be exceeded in base and petty treachery. 

That LIES OF -real benevolence, thouf^ the 
most amiable and respectable of aU lies> are,.not- 
withstanding, objectionable, and ou^t not to be 
told. 

That, to deceive the sick and the dying, is a de- 
reliction of principle which not even benevcdence 
can excuse ; since, who shall venture to assert that 
a deliberate and wiliiil falsehood is justifiaUef 

That, withholding the truth with regard to the 
character of a servant, alias^ the passive lie of be- 
nev<^nce, is a pernidous and reprehensible cus* 
torn ; that, if benevolent to the hirod, it is malevo- 
lent to the person luring, and may be fiital to the ^ 
perscm so favoured. 
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That the masters and mistresses who thus per- 
form what they call a benevolent action, at the ex- 
pense of sincerity, often, no doubt, find their sin 
visited on their own heads; because, if servants 
know that, owing to the lax morality of their em- 
ployers, their faults will not receive their proper 
, punishment, that is, disclosure, when they are turn- 
ed away,— one of the most powerfiil motives to be- 
have well b removed, since those are not likely to 
abstain firom sin, who are sure that they shall sin 
with impunity. 

That it would be real benevolence to tell, and 
not to withhold, the wliole truth on such occasions , 
because those who hire servants so erroneously be- 
fri^uled, may, fi-om ignorance of their besettuig 
sins, put temptations in their way to repeat their 
fault; and may thereby expose them. to incur, some 
day or other, the severest penalty of the law. 

That it is' wrong, however benevolently iheant, 
to conceal the whole extent of a calamity from an 
afficted person, not only because it shows a dis- 
trust of tiie wisdom of the Deity, and implies that 
he is not a fit judge of the proper degree of trial to 
be inflicted on his creatures, but, because it is, a 
vnthholding of the truth with an intention to deceive^ 
and that such a practice is not only wrong, but m- 
txpedimt; as we may thereby stand between the 
siuferer and the consolation which might have been 
aiforded in some^cases by the very nature and in- 
tensity of the blow inflicted.; and lastly, because 
such ^concealment is seldom ultimately successful, 
once the truth comes out usually in the end, and 
vi^en the sufierer is not so well able to bear it 

That LIES OF WANTONNESS, are lies which are of- 
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t€ii told for no other motive than to show the ut- 
terer's total contempt for truth ; and that there is 
no hope for the amendment of such persons, since 
they thus sin from a depraved fondness for speak- 
ii^ and inventing falsenood. 

That dress affords good illustrations of practi* 

GAL LIES. 

That if falle hair, fake bloom, false eyebrows, 
and other artificial aids to the appearance, are so 
well contrived, that they seem palpably intended ta 
pass for natural beauties, then do ^ese aids of 
dress partake of the vicious nature of other lying. 

That the medical man who desires his servant 
to call him out of church, or from a party, when 
he is not wanted, in order to give him the appeart- 
ance of the great business which he has not ; and 
the authcM* who makes his publisher put second and 
third edition before a work oS which, perhaps, even 
the first ia not whcriUy sold, are abo guilty of prac- 
tical LIES. 

That the practical lies most fatal to others, are 
those acted oy men who, when in the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy, launch out into increased splendour of liv- 
ing, in order to obtain further credit, by inducing 
an opinion that they are rich. 

That another pernicious pmc^zca/ lie ^ acted bv 
boys and girls at school, who employ their school- 
fellows to do exercises for them ; or who them* 
selves do them for others ; that, by this means, 
children become acquainted with the practice of 
deceit as soon as they enter a public school ; and 
thus is counteracted the effect of those principles 
of spontaneous truth which they may have leamt 
at home. 
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That lying is mischievous and impolitic, becace^ 
it destroys confidence, that best charm and only 
cement ^h" society ; and that it is almost impossible 
to bdieve om^ acquaintances, or expect to be be« 
Eefved oursdres, when we or they have once been 
delected in falsehood. 

That speaking the truth does not imply a neces- 
mty to wound the feelings of any one.* That ofl^- 
shre, or home truths, should never be volrmtured, 
thcHi^ one lays it down as a principle, that truth 
40ii8t be spoken Token called for. 

That often the temporary wound given by us, on 
principle, to the self-love of others, may be attend- 
ed with lasting benefit to them, and benevolence 
in reality be not wounded, but gratified ; since the 
Uruly b^evolent can always find a balm for the 
wounds which duty obliges Uiem to inflict. 

That^ were the utterance of spontaneous truth 
to become a general principle of action in society, 
no one would dare to put such questions concern- 
ing their defects as I have enumerated ; therefore, 
the difficultfr of always speaking truth would be al- 
most annihilated. 

That those who, in the presence of their ac- 
quaintance, make mortifying observations on th^ 
personal defects, or wound their self-love in any 
other way, are not actuated by the love of truth, 
but that their sincerity is the resuk of coarseness of 
tnind^ and of the mean zoish to inflict pain. 

That all human beings are, in their closets, con- 
idnced <^ the importance of truth to the interests 
of society, though few, comparatively, think the 
practice binding on them, when acting in the busy 
0Ceneoftheworid« 
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That we must wonder still less at the little shame 
attached to white Ijrin^, when we see it sanctioned 
in the highest assemblies in the kingdom. 

That, in the heat of political debate, in either 
house of parUament, offence is given and received, 
and the unavoidable consequence is thought to be 
apology, or duel ; that the necessity of either is 
obviated only by lying, the oflfender being at lengtih 
induced to declare that by black he did not mean 
black, but white, and the offended say, ^^ enoi^b— 
I am satisfied.'^ 

That the supposed necessi^ of thus making 
apologies, in the language of falsehood, is much to 
be deplored ; and that me language of truth might 
be used with equal effect 

That, if the offender and dBTended were married 
men, the former might declare, that he would not, 
for any worldly eonsideration, run the risk of mak- 
ing his own wife a widow, and his own children fa- 
therless, nor those of any other man ; and that he 
was also withheld by obedience to the divine com- 
mand, " Thou shalt not kill." 

That, though there might be many heroes pre- 
sent on such an occasion, whose heads were bowed 
down with the weight of their laurels, the man who 
could thus speak and act against the bloody cuih 
tom of the world would be a greater hero, ip the 
best sense of the word, as he would be made supe- 
rior to the fear of man, hy fear of God. 

That some persons say, that they have lied so as 
to deceive, widi an air of complacency, as if vain 
of their deceptive art, adding " but it was only a 
white lie, you know ;" as if, therefore, it was no fie 
at all. 
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That it is common to hear even the pioiis and 
the moral as^rt that a deviation from truth, or a 
vnthholding of the truth, is sometimes absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

That persons who thus reason, if asked whether, 
while r^ating the commandment, ^^ thou shalt 
not steal,^^ they may, nevertheless, pyfer in some 
small degree, would undoubtedly answer in the 
negative ; yet, that white lying is as much an in- 
fringement of the moral law as pilfering is of the 
commandment not to steal. 

That I have thought it right to give extracts 
from many i>owerful writers, in corroboration of 
my own opinion on the subject of lying. 

That, ifasked why I have taken so much troo« 
Ue to prove what no one ever doubted, I repljr, 
that I have done so in order to force on the atten- 
tion of my readers that not one of these writers 
mentions any allowed exception to the ^neral rule 
of truth ; and it seems to be their opinion Uiat no 
mmtml restrvoHon is to be permitted on specUd 9C* 
cctsians. 

That the principle of truth is an immutabhprinr 
qplf, or it is of no use as a euard to morals. 

That it is earnestly to be hoped and desired, thai 
die day may come, when it shall be as dishcxiourt* 
Ue to commit the slightest breadi of veracity as 
to jrass coonter^t shilfings. 

That Dr. Hawkesworm is wrong in saving that 
the liaris universally abandoned and despised ; for, 
althowh we dismiss the servant whose haUt of ly» 
ing oSkoda U9, we never refiise to associate witfi 
the har wtrwak and <^iilence. 

That though, as he says, the imputation of it lie 
is an insult for whicn life only can atone, the mail 
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who would thus fatally resent it does not even rO' 
prove the lie of contienience in bis wife or child» and 
is often guilty of it himself. 

That the lying order given to a servant entalll 
consequences of a mischievous nature ; that it low- 
ers thie standard of truth in the person who receives 
it, lowers the persons who give it, and deprives the 
latter of their best claim to their servants^ xespeot^ 
namely, a conviction of their moral superiorltt. 
That the account given by Boswell, of Johnson^l 
regard to truth, furnishes us with a better ar^ment 
for it than is afforded by the best moral fictions. 

That, if Johnson could always speak the trutht 
others can do the same ; as it does not require 
his force of inteflect^ to enable us to be sincere. 

That, if it be ask6d what would be gsdned h^ d* 
ways speaking tlie truth ; I answer, that the mdi« 
viduals so speaking would acquire the involuntary 
confidence and reverence of their fellow-creature9» 

That the consciousness of truth and ing^iuoQs- 
nes^ gives a radiance to Uie countenance, and a 
charm to the manner, which no other quality of 
mind can equally bestow. 

That the contrast to this picture must be iw&r 
liar to the memory of every one* 

That it is a deligbtfiil sensation to feel imd in^ 
spirie confidence. 

That it is delightful to know that we have fiienib 
on whom we can always r^ly for honest conns^ 
ap4 ingenuous reproof. 

^ ,/ That it is an ambition worthy of thinking beiotgli 
to endeavour tp qualify ourselves, and thos^ whoBl 
.we love, to be such friends as these. 

That if each individual family would' resolve fo 
avoid every species of falsehood* whet|ier aufho- 
24 - 
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rized by custom or not, the example would iboB 
spread. 

That notbmg is impossible to zeal and enter- 
prize. 

That there is a river which, if sufiered to flow 
over the impurities of falsehood and dissimulation 
in the world, is powerfiil enough to wash tli^m iill 
away ; since it flows from the fountain of bvk&- 

LIVING WATERS. 

That the powerful writers, from whom I have 
given extracts, have treated the subject of truth at 
tnoralists only; and have, therefore^ kept out of 
sight the only sure motive to resist the temptation 
to lie ; namely, obedience to the nrviNB will. 

That the moral man may utter spontaneous 
truth on all occasions ; but, the religious man, if 
he acts consistently, mmt do so. 

That bbth the Old and New Testament diMwmd 
in facts and texts to prove how odious the sin of 
lying is in the sight of the Almjffh^; as I have 
shown in several quotations from ^mpture to that 
effect. 

That, as no person has a right to resent beiqg 
called a sloven who goes about in a stained nr« 
ment, though that stain be a single one ; so fliat 
•person who indulges in any one spedes cf fie cati- 
not declare, with justice, that he deserves not fb6 
name erf* Har. 

That the all-powerful Bemg who has said ^ tt 
is our day, our strength shall be,^^ sttU lives to hear 
the prayer of all who call on Him, aiod in the boor 
of temptation will ^^ strengthen them out of Ztdii.^* 

That, in all other times of danger, the belierer 
supplicates for help, but few person thiidi ofiilmf* 
ing to be preserved from Utth hfing^ ibOOf^ Wt 
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Loid has not revealed to us what species of lying 
he tolerates^ and what he rfpraves. 

That, diou^ I am sure it is not impossible to 
foeak the truth always, when persons are power- 
fully influenced by religious motives, I admit the 
93(tieme difficulty of it, and have given the con- 
duct of some distinguished religious characters as 
illustrations of the difficulty. 

That other instances have been stated, in order 
to eromplify the power <^ reliffious motives on 
iome minds to induce undaunted utterance of the 
fruth, ey^n when death was the sure consequence. 

Thi^t temptations to Uttle lying are far more 
^ompnoa than temptations to great and wy^artant 
Ues ; ^t they are far more difficult to resist, be- 
GWM they come upon us daily and unawares, and 
be^vse we know that we may utter white lies 
without fear of detection ; and, iC detected, with- 
o^t WJ m\L <^ bemg disgraced by them in the 
i^e» of others. 

That, notmthstanding, they are equally, with 
jpeai Mes, contrary to the will of God, and that it 
ui necessaiy to be ** watchfiil unto prayer,^* when 
we am lesipted to commit them. 

I coQcluae tlus summary by again conjuring my 
iMders to leflecit, that there is no moral difficulty, 
bovwi^r great, which courage, zeal, and per- 
I9VIULANCS, wiQ not enable them to overcome; 
md nev^r, probably, was there a period in the his- 
tqiy of man, wh^ uiose <jpialities seemed more sue- 
qjumilly ciUled into action than at the ptesent 
OMKaent 

Never was there a better opportunity of esta* 
Uirfiim feoeral society on the princ^des <rf' truth, 
thm thftt now afforded by the enlightened plan of 
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ddvCEting the infant population of these United 
Kingdoms. 

lliere is one common ground on which the 
most sceptical philosopher and the most serious 
Christian meet, and cordially agree; namely, on 
the doctrine of the omnipotence of motives. They 
diflfer only on the nature of the motives to be ap- 
plied to human actions ; the one approving of mo*- 
Tal motives alone, the other advocating the propri- 
ety of giving religious ones. 

But, those motives only can be made to act 
upon the infant mkid which it is able to under- 
stand ; and they are, chiefly, the hope of reward 
Rut obedience, and the dread of punishment for 
disobedience. But, these motives are all-suflli- 
cient; therefore, even at the earliest period of 
life, a love of truth, and an abhorrence of lying, 
may be inculcated with the ^eatest success. 
Moreover, habit, that best of friends, or worst of 
Ibei, according to the direction given to its pow- 
er, may form an impregnable barrier to defend 
the pupib thus trfuned, against the allurements of 
falmcKxl. 

Children taught t6 tell the truth from the motive 
of fear and of nope, and from the force of habit, 
vrill be so well prepared to admit and profit by the 
h^est motives to do so, as soon as they can be 
unfolded to their minds, that, when thejr are remo- 
ved to other schools, as they advance in life, they 
mil be found to abhor every description of Ijring 
and deceit ; and thus the cause of spontaneous trtOh 
and geierd education will go forward, progressing 
and prospering together. 

Nor can the mere moralist, or the man of the 
world, be blind to the benefits which would accrue 
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to them, were society to be built on the foundation 
of truth and of sincerity. If our servants, a race 
of persons on whom much of our dafly comfort de- 
pends, are trained up in habits of truth, domestic 
confidence and security will be the happy result ; 
and we shall no longer hear the common complaint 
of their lies and dishonesty ; and the parents who 
feel the value of truth in their domestics, wiU, doubt- 
less, take care to teach their children those habits 
which have had power to raise even their inferiors 
in the scale of utility and of moral excellence. . 
Where are the worldlings who, in such a state of 
society, would venture to persevere in what they 
now deem nectssary white lying, when the lady 
may be shamed, into truth by the refiisal of her 
waiUing^maid to utter the lie required ; and the 
ffentleman may learn to feel the meanness of false- 
hood,^ alias, of the lie of convenience, by the 
Spectiul, but firm, resistance to utter it of his 
ei-de'-chambre ? But, if the mmds of the poor 
and Hke laborious, who must always form the most 
extensive part of the community, are formed in in- 
fimcy to the practice of moral virtue, the happi- 
ness, safe^, and improvement of the higher classes 
win, I doiSbt not, be thereby secured. As the lofty 
heads of the p]rramids of Egypt were render^ 
able to resist the power of the storm and the wfairi- 
wind, through successive ages, by the extent -of 
thdr base», and by the soundness and strength of 
the materials of which they were constructed ; so, 
the continued security, and the very existence, per- 
haps, of the higher orders in society, may de})end 
on the extended moral teaching and sound prind- 
I^es of the lowest orders ; for treachery and con 
qnracy, with theur results, rebellion ami assassina 
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t»oii» ue Ml Vkdj to be the crimes <^ those wfho 
bms been taught to practise truA and cpcnmss in 
aB their dealingB, on the ground of m oeai. oamni, 
and obedience to the will of god, 
. But, it is the bounden duty of the rich and of the 
gieat to maintain their supericMrity of mind and 
morals, as wett as that of wealth and situation. I 
beseech them to remember that it win always be 
their place to give and not to take ezamirie ; and 
they must be careful, in a race of morali^, to be 
neither outstripped nor overtaken by their uferiore. 
They must also believe, in oider to sender their 
effHts successful, that, although morafity without 
ndiigion is, comparatively, weak, yet, wneii those 
aie oombmed, they ave strMg enough to oveicoeM 
aUobetacleB. 

hyiag is a sin which tenmts us on every aida^ 
but is mcie to be dreadeu wben it dbies aasa 
Aeabape of white lies ; f<»' against tibese, as I bessi 
before obswed, we aie not on our guard; and, !»» 
alead of looking on them as enemies, we considBr 
tbem asfiiends. 

Black lies, if I may so call them, aie beasts, 
and birds of prey, which we rarely see; andwhieh^ 
whesk seal, we know that we must instan^ avoid: 
but white lies ^>proach us in the pleasing shape ei 
nscetierif camiemes and mnoeent s^fj^ence. 

Finauy, I would urge them to remember that, 
if tkqr b^mvein die records cS holy writ, they ean 
thence dmve sufiicient motives to enable^hem to 

of 



leB spontaneous truth, in defiance of the sneeit of 
4ie woikl, and of '^ evil and good report** 

Tliat fiuth in a life to come, connected with m 
ckise dependence on divine grace, vrill |^ (hem 
power in this, as wdU as in otlwr respects, to 4 
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cipiUe themselves from their own b<mda|;e of cor- 
niption, as well as to promote the purim^tion of 
othenL For» Chnstians possess what Archunedes 
wanted — ^they have another sphere on which to fix 
their hoM ; and, by that ipeans, can be enabled to 
move, to influence, and to benefit, this present worid 
cf transitory enjoyments ; a world which is in re- 
ali^ safe and precious to those alone who ^^ use it, 
witnout abusing it,^' and who are ever looking be* 
yond it ^ to a ouilding of God, a home not made 
with bands, eternal in the heavens.^' 
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